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JOSEPH BONNET 


ORGAN VIRTUOSO 


WHOSE TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR, BOOKED SOLIDLY FROM COAST TO COAST, 
ATTRACTED CAPACITY HOUSES 





MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND HANNA BROC — TEKING, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY omc pert a op STRCING uae Ve RANO s 


Pupils Recei 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
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q LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ESPFRANZA GARRIGUE, ART OF SINGING 

x 142 way (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ART OF SINGING rk. Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


c 





BARITONE 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


‘ ITD rr IE (Jessie G. Fenner) 
, OED ) 217 WILBER GREENE, 
CARL M. ROEDER, )1 Morn’side TEACHER OF SINGING 
rEACHER OF NANO SCHOOL OF SINGING M . ; Hot ses ’ N 
Ir t Theor , r of the Brookfield Sur er School of Singing wat cela taal t-te 5dr laiks roadway, ! ¥. 
Phone Bryant 1274 


Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





Hall N y 
Roseville Ave 
us Ave. N. ¥ MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
Voto} 
rupt FUPTH AVEN ; NEW YORK DUDLEY BUCK, 
. HERBERT WITHERSPOON TEACHER OF SINGING 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. , 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Manag g.i4 HARRY ANDERTON 44 West 86th Street New York 
Voca W. 67 ™ . CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York —— —_— ns - 
Phone 321 Circle HEKBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
OLLOOI l, SIGNOR A. BI 771-PECCIA, fesidence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER Telephone Bryant 5569 
MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER. feacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 
OICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 
Madison Avenue, New York HARRY M. GILBERT, 


M 1 Hill 699 











MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 





I rRUCTION 





Tel, 228 








ACCOMPANIST--COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
fall. tassel a ree VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Hall y ry 
ew Rochelle, N.Y M Y E R, Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO™ AND COACHING MINNA KAUFMANN 
Teacher of Theo Karle nares ' 4 eee ' , i 
Hall Fel. Circle 9 oe Soprano oca nstruction el ann Method 
135 Address, J. Cartatt 01-602 Carnegie Hall 


Summer Term in Seattle 


\ZEL MOORE . 
‘ GWILYM MILES, 


~PRANO 
West 1 Street, New York BARITONE 





rr ns at Newark, New ; 
Phone Market 1434 : Broadwa 
‘ n Opera Company, will ' t 
me pupils, horized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
enue New L« nee Studio Ilamilton Place 


PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Isesade ss userre CAMPANARI, baritone, INSTRUCTION  ore| ADELE. LEWING, 





169 River 

FRANCIS ROGERS, ssi llee 
CONCERT BARITONI AND TEACHER 

1 SINGIN : TES GOTTLIEB, 
York | LIZ \BL ttl Ix ¥ \1 PIERS IN, a . oop SYMPTIONY ORCHESTRA 
Serruement Music| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
Studio: 257 é ( VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
Phot 5< cade TRACHER oLIN ENsemate, THEORY 0 VOICE CULTURE k. 6ad St 


Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegi 
‘ | ‘ tron ‘ tudents 


New York 


144 Eas 
Telephone: 610 Plaza 
SINGING 


SCHOOL Of SE 





from the eginning 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle] MR FRANCIS STUART, 





rEACHER OF SINGING —_ : 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


from October 1st 





: pe PEACHER OF SINGING VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, ? - taal Micaela Waal: Clee. PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
PEACHER OV SINGING 76 East 86th St. 

: a ae Phone: 1332 Lenox 


Carnegie Hall 











Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
ro ee. ee een Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
xington Avenue, Ne ‘o is ’ ‘ nen : : hai e 

aes : w York PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 


7 pis ‘ ‘ ‘ Roe ' ; 
I Lt IRENCI | GAI a ‘ ephone i879 Murray Hill, izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. limited number of pupils. 


SOLO PIANIST . ll Stud , N York Cit 

Recitals and Concerts Carnegie Hall Studios 3 ies - mae Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
teschetiskhy Methed Phone, Morningside 234 

. (In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


Are to W. Oph Stress WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


lelephone Columbus 39096 








Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple Choir.) F ; 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 1 ISEPH PIZZ \RELL( ), 
: ma Py m wee VOCAL INSTRUCTION HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
arge *ublic Sma *’rivate Classes now forming. ii : _ init ae anya 
NORMAL SINGING . sedchieesl Waa ah cone lean Voice Developed—Style, Opera VOICE SPECIALIST, 
4 Pe: ; § ( r Hiall, New Yor 
x, Director 20 Madison Ave Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 
ypersn House Bldg.) 
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1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Cirele. 








ss Ji T IRS i : , — . 
+ athe INSTRUCTION PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY | BRUNO HUHN, 
JOHN DENNIS MEHAN R og ' to a cag : With th “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript] Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
a _ ™ ~s es was - ’ Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E, coaching 
. New York City | Church, Vested ( ir, The Bronx, 430 Fifth Ave , : 
Murt Hill, Residence, Park Hill, Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West 58th St., N. Y Tel. Circle ss75 





I t ver six hundred artists now in 


positions nue. Tel 


9 
upply to aiid ahi Yonkers, N.Y 
; West s7th St. : 4 ; ; 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
8 W. 6ad St., N. Y¥. C Tel. 1434 Columbus e. vo . 
CARL FIQUE Piaxo DAISY NELLIS 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEE LEY, RESSIE C. REDMOND KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, AMERICAN PIANIST 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 4 MPANIST vA H INSTI UCTION Dramatic Soprano Concerts Recitals 
( . cco » ST. COAL Ru ri i. " 2 reTITTIIVE Rites wii et - ais “Fag a 
14 Broadway--Metropolitan Opera House 43 Montgomery Ave New York City FIOUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Add Steinway . S ns, New York City 
rel. 6568-W Tremont Steinway Piano Used 
Residence 














: De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








S4 Bathgate Av Phone, :o67 Tremont 
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T9T9 
Pianist” 


Stanley GARDNER See 


79 Cladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


-_7f- © © @ 








528 DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 
Open for Concert ond mp. —-- tte Peeren 


Studio for Voice. ey ODers end Repertoire. 
eso Wan Poets Ba Cincinnati, Obio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warres Concert Barean. Schiffmann Bldg., 


ENGELHARDT vain 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Astigts, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coc. 
Assistant Teacher A Gleuender Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WIT LARD rust 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 











St. Pal. Minn, 
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Plaza 5501 











Diction, 


Special course in voice placement, 
Romieaiion, Pupils provared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, » Ohio. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 








MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmans Bldg., St. Paal, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ,Sepeeeat; SYRACUSE Musical, ouREAU 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ix HAMMANN 


1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Philadelphia 





Address: 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological ag inary 
4i2 Fifth Ave... New 


KARLETON HACKETT |§ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s2xxe 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


unter Paeet 


7" 


. 











Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 





Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


A 53 East Mth Street 





pei cok 


Telephone 


4478 Murray Hill 


KIRPAL; 





COURIER 
== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clabs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


”| Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 Weat 146th Street, New York 


BONG! 


SAYS: 


\n examining a student's voice 

an finding it at fault, | always 
aggest to him te consult 
There ls no voice defect that can 
escape her notice and that can- 












































MADAME VALERI, 


not be corrected by her ability, "Semele Included, when bad 
rs © mee, not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal ¢ 

381 weet End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


E 
TRALTO 
624 Michigan lh Chicago, Ill. 


‘BUTLER © 


Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
ad Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Menagement: Antonia Sawyer - 7 Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


t: fn M 
Managemen et ~ Kay Sait, Cot Ohte. 
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Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Duar, ‘Sen 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








$24 West 84th St. - - New York 


Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Lanreate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


i LEVY .... 


Katharine hare HO F f M A N AY oseouuns cmeene 


Home Address; Sr. Pawt, 


S. WESLEY — 


St. Jomes Chure 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 











PIANIST 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


FOSTE MEZZO- 


0s T E R CONTRALTO 


Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE, Concert, Oratorio, Orzza 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Chicago 








MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














ie successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
w. lark, Hartridge Whipp snd many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gr aon Ly School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
. 2 West 136th Street }new YORK 





REUBEN DAVIES punsrtescue 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: hay» Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel Pp : 4886 Morningside 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN } | NN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 
Telephone, Columbus 4266 





DERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC *(Tetgenth Year of Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. 
Ideal Home Department for young ladies. 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 
circulars sent on request. 


State. 





Pupils may enrol] at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 
Catalog and 
Lexington—the Educational Center of the 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, gen Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: — Opera 
House Bldg., 143g Broadway, N. My hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


Studie: 


Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Reoltai 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West 34th Street. New York 











OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CMCAGO 693 -ST.LOUIS 1904) 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FUTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
EST 1883 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s ee Prin of P ves ag scostaials 1900- Vocal Method 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


{Summer School. Point Ch 


Chaut a Lake, N.Y, 
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1854 NEW YORK 1919 4 
F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue THE - is aie of hin lea t - 
V.A. PORTANOVA | LILLIAN, A teacher of broad experi: today which ™ still being built by its — 
arand OYE SUTURE tase [ case, crue, sagaoasente, ee maker: 
sate BESTA eee ae hs tao se, Ba0"Woe 1120 8 @. Its continued use in such institutions as the 
"New Yate University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
GR ACE FREEM AN PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 versity A Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
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MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
. 996 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


E » GIACOMO BOURG 


| BARITONE AND TEACHER 


| 120 West Tied Street - New York City 
Telephone 6941 Colambus 





° ASCHENFELDER 


eacher of singing and supplementary 
. subjects. 
Stadio: 161 West Tist steed, New York, Tel. Colambas 3375 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arte Building, Chicago 
CHARLES 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie Ce tions and His Famous 
“Indi usio Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE. —t MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, BESTOR 


:REUTER|| 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Met.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


: HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
= AB Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 
Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 


ELSA FISCHER|: 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 129 Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, and Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





Hyde Park 4969 




















[ROWE »-2are. 
"BLAIR all 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL. CAN. 


GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 
31 Decatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford, 

















VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago IIL 








505 Kimball Hall 





HAROLD GLEASON |. 


ORGANIST 
Hy a Arr Presbyterian Church 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ser— Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
lephone 7639 Cathedral 


Ney art ake 4 





654 wast ty 1 
Te 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent x. ot 1107, First National 


i 





seal 


J. WARREN  Condactor—Coach— Accompanist 


ERB “== 


220 Madison Avenue 
ROY DAVID BROWN 


New York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 
PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EBMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic noes 
R 501 Nixon Building, a. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Broskliya, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


iDILLING 


. Management ; WAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, N.Y. 
1D Persons! Address: 321 West 79th Street New York = 


es<HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 























INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
. SONSTANTINO ’ } YON 


TRO A. 
shades 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 

















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Artistic environment. 





























W.S.S. 


IDEA” 


Sensible Spending 


—and— 
Sensible Saving 











YADA OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
eache r. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 

toca ‘MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 

Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 








J. BOGEWALT LAMPE 


Ban 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 


Managing Editer Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, ‘New York. 








SINGERS — Susanne Baker atson, Andr 

Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson oo Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, ‘Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, ‘Umberto Sacchetti m Weeks, an 
other singers in opera and ch work, 





Musical 
—_— 


LONGY SGHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston 








Ovide Musin’ s 






4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. E: 
stamp. Address 

MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St.. N.Y 


fue ae 


nclose 





Private and jessons 
OVIDE MUSIN in person. 
struction by correspondence. 























ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 121st St., N.Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
500 Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Afternoons 


















Buys “Century” 
The Best Sheet Music 


Wrees you pay 10c to the 
Century dealerinyourtown 
for the ‘‘Sextette from Lucia” or 
any of the other 2000 Century 
masterpieces, you are certain 
of two things: 
First : —That he is a dealer who has 
your interest at heart, because he 
could sell you other classical music 
on which he makes more profit. 
Second: —You know that in Century 
re have the world's best class- 
al pieces — written exactly 
as those master music-minds 
conceived them—printed on the 
best paper—at the remarkably 
low price of 10c. 
Mothers — Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on** Century” Edition 
and get authentic Certified 
Music at 10c. If your dealer 
won't supply you, we 
will. Complete 
catalogue of 





SHEET MUSIC 





@ RAGNA LINNE 






VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO; 














VOL. LXXVIII—NO, 11. 
Whole No. 2033. 
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TWO NEW AMERICAN OPERAS 
ADD WELCOME VARIETY TO 
METROPOLITAN REPERTORY 


Breil’s “The Legend” and Hugo’s “The Temple 
Dancer” Have Premiére—Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
Revived in Triple Bill 
What the Metropolitan Opera House refers to as an 
“American Operatic Triptich” was scheduled to be pre- 
sented there last evening (Wednesday, March 12) and it 
consists of the first performance anywhere of Joseph 
Carl Breil’s one act opera “The Legend,” and John 
Adams Hugo’s one act opera, “The Temple Dancer,” and a 
revival of Cadman’s “Shanewis,” which had its premiére 

last spring at our local opera establishment. 

It is not customary for the Musica Courter to review 
a performance until it has actually taken place, but the 
full dress rehearsal on Monday morning was such a com- 
plete and perfect hearing that neither the hospitality of 
the Metropolitan nor journalistic ethics would be violated 
if news considerations move the MUSICAL 
Courter to say something in this issue 
about the new works themselves, and to 
defer the discussion of their performance 
and their performers until after the offi- 
cial public event. 


“The Legend” Story 


The story of “The Legend” concerns 
itself with the doings of Count Stackareff, 
an impoverished nobleman of an earlier 
century, who lives with his daughter Car- 
melita in his hunting lodge in Muscovadia, 
a mythical Balkan country. By day he is 
the country gentleman and by night the = 
hated and ferocious bandit, Black Lo- = 
renzo. His daughter knows of his double’ - 
life and is afraid lest he be taken pris- 
oner and executed, for there is a price on 
his head. The opera opens on a stormy 
night. Carmelita learns that her father — 
has captured a wealthy merchant and is = 
holding him for a large ransom. The cap- 
tive is to be killed that night if the mes- 
senger does not arrive with the ransom. 
Carmelita loves Stephen Pauloff and = 
prays that he shall not learn of Stacka- 
reff’s calling. Marta, an old servant, has’ = 
seen Stephen lurking in the woods and = 
he has announced his visit to his sweet- : 
heart. Marta tells of an old legend that = 
on this Walpurgis night, the Evil One = 
walks abroad and knocks at people’s 
doors. Whoever opens to him dies within : 
the year. Carmelita scoffs, but Marta, = 
laying the cards, turns up the one denot- 
ing death. There is a knock at the door 
and Carmelita opens it, expecting Stephen. 
However, there is no one, and the girl is 
frightened. Later Stephen arrives and a 
love scene ensues. Finally he tells her 
that he has been sent to take Black = 
Lorenzo. Carmelita makes Stephen swear = 
before the Virgin that he never will de- 
sert her. Preparations are made for 
elopement. Stackareff enters and, seeing 
a soldier, shows fear until Carmelita ad- 
mits that it is her lover. However, 
Stephen tells his mission. Stackareff 
escapes and Stephen, attempting to fol- 
low, is prevented by Carmelita, who em- 
braces him. He repulses and upbraids her 
and is about to pursue Stackareff when 
Carmelita, in despair, stabs her sweet- 
heart. Soldiers enter with Stackareff, 
badly wounded. The soldiers, seeing their 
captain dead at the hands of Carmelita, 
level their muskets at her and the cur- 
tain falls. 

This is a logical, well knit and dramatic 
story as opera librettos go and it has 
plenty of incident and contrast, the lyrical 
and dramatic episodes being well balanced 
The text is not of an extraordinarily high 
literary quality, nor does it have to be 
to form good material for music drama. 
Most of the texts in the Italian operas 
are not examples of exalted poetry or even very dignified 
prose. The French opera librettos are much better in that 
regard. The Italian and French words sound as colloquial 
in their own language and land as English sounds to 
American audiences in this country. The fact remains 
that “The Legend” is a strong tale, theatrically effective 
and is projected successfully in the English without losing 
incisiveness, likelihood or atmosphere. The device of mak- 
ing the climax the fulfillment of a legendary condition is 
not a new one, but in this case it makes the plot much 
stronger than if the final tragedy were the outcome merely 
of a chain of human coincidences. Jacques Byrne has 
done a good, workmanlike job in “The Legend.” 


The Music 


The compositions of Joseph C. Breil had been known 
hitherto through his score for “The Climax,” a very suc- 
cessful play, and his incidental music to many movie 
scenarios. For awhile he lived in California and com- 
posed works to serve only as tonal illustrations for the 
films put forth by D. W. Griffiths. 

In “The Legend” Breil has written an operatic score 
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© Mishkin, N Y. 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who by virtue of her unusual vocal 
and histrionic ability has become one of the special favorites of the company with 
the public although only in her second season at the Broadway house. 
long list of succeses Miss Easton on Wednesday of this week added the role of 
The Temple Dancer in the new American opera of that name by John Adam Hugo. 


fashioned on lines which have been found to be surely 
effective by composers of the past. In other words, “The 
Legend” does not attempt to bewilder through novel formal 
construction; it confines itself to few themes and those of 
purposely simple melody and harmony; its characteriza- 
tion is easily recognizable; the subtle, the psychological, 
the esoteric, the confusing, are eliminated unreservedly ; 
melody is employed wherever its application belongs; none 
of the music is dragged out in length or complexity be- 
yond its natural limitations; the orchestration is musical 
and conservative; no Straussian, current French or neo- 
Russian nuances are apparent in the instrumental apparatus 
or the vocal score; a tuneful intermezzo is the one modern 
touch. The swift movement of the drama is followed 
closely by the music, the one delay being in the interrup- 
tion of the love duet, whose lyric flow is broken by the 
unnecessary episode of the necklace which Stephen sud- 
denly presents to Carmelita and encircles about her neck. 
Another superfluous incident is the card scene, which sim- 
ply repeats the prophecy of death already emphasized by 
Marta in her narration of the legend. The music of the 
legend itself is in the true and tried ballade form. The 
love duet has much lyric charm. The storm music does 
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not exhibit any new descriptive formulas. The vow made 
by Peter is set very effectively, his measures creating real 
suspense musically expressed. Carmelita has one good 
solo number. 
All in all, while Breil has not accomplished an epochal 
achievement in “The Legend,” he did not set out to do 
(Continued on page 24.) 


NAVY CALLS FOR MUSICIANS 


Steady Employment for Young Americans 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department has 
instructed all the navy recruiting offices to reopen enlist- 
ments for the rating of musician. This rating has been 
closed for some time. Applicants must be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty, American citizens, able to read 
music, and play an easy grade of band instruments, either 
string or brass. Men enlisting for this branch of the serv- 
ice will * transferred to the Naval Training Station, New- 
port, for a course of instruction in the Musician 
School. Hospital Corps men and others also are needed. 





SERGE PROKOFIEFF INVENTS 
NOVEL DEVICE TO FORE- 
STALL THE OPERA CRITICS 


His New Fantastic Opera, “Love of Three Oranges,” 
Full of Quaint Surprises—Russian Composer Re- 
veals Details of Work for First Time 


Serge Prokofieff is a tall, thin, blonde young man of en 
thusiasms—enthusiasms with which he bubbles over. One of 
these enthusiasms is for the opera upon which he is now at 
work, the opera which Cleofonte Campanini has ordered 
for the 1919-20 season of the Chicago Opera Association. 
His enthusiasm is not for the music which he is making 
for that opera—he is very modest about that—but for the 
quaint old work itself with its peculiar title, “L’Amore 
delle tre Melarance”; that is, “The Love of Three 
Oranges,” or better still, “The Love for Three Oranges,” 
for it was the prince who did the loving and not the 
oranges. 

Carlo Gozzi wrote the play and it was first produced 
under his direction at Venice way back in 
1761. It was a play with a purpose, too, 
and very rarely indeed do plays with a 
purpose survive the ages. The purpose 
of Gozzi’s play was to poke fun at two 
= other Venetian authors who were mo 
= nopolizing the local stage at that time, 
= Chiari and the better known Goldoni 
Some of the latter’s plays have served as 
the basis for opera  librettos—Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Donne Curiose,” for instance, 
comes from a Goldoni comedy, if mem 
ory serves right. Gozzi was the recog 
nized leading wit of the Granalesschi So 
= ciety, which supported the cause of Italian 
: literature and arts for Italians, and 
= “L’Amore delle tre Melarance” was writ 
2 ten to mock the borrowed and foreign 
airs, graces and idioms of Chiari and 
Goldoni in their plays and to restore 
Italian comedy to its old estate There 
was a company of actors in Venice, the 
Sacchi Players, who were drilled only in 





this old Italian art. Consequently, the suc 
cess of the works of Chiari and Goldoni 
had put them out of favor, and, ami 


mated by personal spite, they threw them 
: selves heart and soul into the Gozzi work 
= It was a tremendous success. 


Founded on a Fairy Story 


Gozzi adopted an old Italian fairy story 
as a peg upon which to hang his satire, 
and the tale came to Prokofieff's atten 
tion through the adoption of its title by a 
writer named Maierhold as the name of 
a magazine which he started in Petrograd 
shortly after the revolution began. Maier 
hold made a free adaptation of the Gozzi 
comedy for the first number of his maga 
3 zine, satirizing certain persons in Petro 
= grad in the place of Chiari and Goldoni; 





; and Prokofieff has prepared his own 
= libretto, working both from the original 
: comedy and the Maierhold version, re 


moving all the personal references from 
the latter and changing, cutting, adding 
and altering throughout to shape it for 
his purposes. 


The libretto is divided into a prologue 

and four acts, making ten scenes in all 

= Naturally those scenes are going to he 
= short, so that the opera won't have to be 
= played serially on the various evenings of 
= half a week. In the prologue there ap 
pear all the fifty-seven (more or less) 
different varieties of stage folk—trage 
dians, comedians, farceurs, lyric artists, 
pantomimists, and so forth—each group 


proclaiming the virtues of its own par 
ticular branch of the profession. Noth 
ing is more natural than that they should 
get into an awful fight which keeps on 
until a peculiar variety of peacemaker 
with spades appears and shovels them off 
the stage to make room for a play that 
will, it is to be hoped, satisfy everybody 
Directing these peacemakers are two men who, when the 
stage is finally ready for the big show, so to say, take their 
place one in each of two towers which stand at the cor 
ners of the proscenium arch and remain visible through 
out the opera, heing in front of the actual curtain. These 
two men, unique in opera and perhaps almost unique in 
comedy, perch there throughout the evening, emerging 
occasionally to comment, in the manner of the Greek 
chorus, on the action—to condemn it if it doesn’t suit 
them or to commend specially fine bits to the audience 
Mr. Prokofieff seems to have hit upon a device for fore 
stalling criticism which many another opera composer will 
envy him. 


To her 





The Story 


The old fairy story from which Gozzi and then Maier 
hold and finally Prokofieff got their play is the familiar 
one about the man who wouldn’t laugh and who had to be 
made to laugh. In this case the man is the Prince, son 
(of course) of the King. The Prince is a hypochondriac; 
there is nothing really the matter with him, but he has 

(Continued on page 45.) 














Art is “the awakening in oneself of an emotion once 
felt, and the imparting of this emotion to others, _ through 


sculpture, literature and the like.’ 
HIS de nition, taken from a_ most interesting and 
valuable book, “What Is Art?” written by my father, 
Leo Tolstoy, can be applied equally to all kinds of ar- 
tistic expression. In no other art does the heart play such 
in important role as in music. This is why it is so easy 
io feel the distinction between the real and the drtificial— 
especially in musical composition. 
Every Art Demands Technic and Knowledge 
Besides soul expression, which is talent, every art de- 
mands technic and knowledge. It is very fortunate that 
too often we are likely to confound these essentials, in our 
simplicity mistaking soulless technic and mere knowledge 


pamling, music 


for art, 

This same mistake occurs in literature, the art of writing 
short stories and plays now being at the mercy of pedants, 
having been added to the college curricula. It also occurs 


in the teaching of drawing and painting, design and spe- 


cific combinations of colors having been standardized, with 
the result that real art has been almost annihilated. The 
same thing is true of modern dancing. 
The Art of Music a Toy to Some 
lhe art of music has become the toy of various artisans 


Conservatories of music have substi- 
oad technic for soul and talent, teaching 
art of rendering music and the stereo- 


and of the masse 
tuted knowledge 
pedantically the 


typed laws of musical composition. 
Not long ago, I read in an American magazine that a 
new device had been invented, by the aid of which any 


one, by automatically reconstructing ready made musical 
phrases, could produce all kinds of sonatas, symphonies, 
and other monumental works of “art.” Of course, the 
use of phonographs, talking machines, pianolas, and other 
automatic devices are making music the heritage of all, so 
that it would seem as if talent and inspiration now are 
wholly unnecessary. Naturally, any person of common 
sense knows better. 

Together with the commercial popularization of music 
has come its modernization. But here | feel that I am 
entering upon a most delicate question. For how shall we 
define modernization? 1 already hear the objection that 
every art is in a continuous state of evolution and that this 
is likewise true of music; that if one cannot understand 
certain kinds of music, it must not be inferred that such 
music is bad, There are people who do understand it. 

What then is the criterion upon which to base one’s judg- 
ment? My answer is that there exists a criterion which 
is both simple and absolute. Such a standard I have 
already laid down in the definition of art quoted at the 
beginning of my article. 


Modern Musical Art Sometimes Misunderstood 


If an artist can impart an emotion which he himself has 
first felt, I concede that he is practising real art. If not, 
then I conclude that what he is attempting to perform is 
not art. 

It usually happens with modern musical art that no one 
in the audinece understands it. The performer does not 
stir the heart of any cone. The audience is amazed and 
puzzled, but never moved. Then the advocates of this 
new “art” gravely and sometimes boisterously insist that 
the masses have not been educated to understand or ap- 
preciate modern musical compositions; so that not the 
talented musical faker, but the public is blamed. With 
which condemnation the simple minded audience meekly 
concurs. And thus both the performers and their hearers 
voluntarily fool themselves! 

This is what often happens when musicians come from 
abroad to introduce modern music in America, I shall 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Written for the Musical Courier 


By Count Ilya Tolstoy 
(Transcribed Into English by J. W. Jefferis) 


never concede that audiences should be blamed if they do 
not always understand the artificial and explosive dis- 
sonances which these “artists” brand as music. When 
a noise that shocks the tympanum of my ear is imposed 
upon me, I cannot force myself to respond favorably to 
such sounds, or to feel any musical enjoyment. If such 
“music” arouses in me a disagreeable feeling, I am un- 
willing to concede that it is because I am not sufficiently 
educated to understand its “musical” profundity. 
Folksongs an Inspiration 


It is indeed fortunate that mankind possesses in folk- 
songs treasures of musical riches left through the cen- 
turies by the geniuses of every generation. These musical 
treasures will be accessible for many generations to come 
as a source of inspiration for artists yet unborn. In 
music, as well as in national epics, are reflected the char- 
acter and richness of a nation’s soul. The musical treas- 
ures of the world usually express, therefore, the national 
spirit of the country in which they were written. Every- 
body knows the emotional and deeply expressive music 
of Italy, the sentimentality of the French artists, the 
classicism of German musical art, and the Puritanic self 
restraint of the Anglo-Saxon. 

What then are the characteristics of Russian music, 
which now occupies an important place in American musi- 





Before the Great Judge 


My little Dove, my poor little soul, 

Go among the people and observe 

What is happening. 

Behold, how bitter is life! 

The great rivers flow with human tears, . 
And thou, O Eagle, hast not only seen this suffering, 
But thou hast tasted of human blood. 

Follow the Dove through the heavens 

Into infinite space, 

To the throne of the Great Judge, 

Before whom all must be pure 

As hallowed spirits. 

Let the Dove speak of what she has seen. 

But should she forget to tell all, 

Thou must remind her, O Eagle. 











cal circles? Must the peculiarity of Russian music be 
attributed to the fact that my people have been free from 
the influence of the West, or is it because the music of 
Russia is the distinct product of peasant life, and there- 
fore wholly unlike that of any other country? 


Characteristics of the Russian Song 


In the life of the Russian people musical creation cannot 
be separated from life itself. Many centuries ago, song 
was born in the nation’s heart, and song has been handed 
down from generation to generation, finally developing 
into permanent forms. The most notable characteristic 
of Russian song is its utter simplicity, color, depth, rhythm, 
variety of emotions, and richness of theme. 

In Russia, song is the expression of religious emotion. 
It also expresses the joy, the anguish—all the most ex- 
quisite sensations of the soul. Song welcomes the new 
born child into the world. Song is used in the celebration 
of marriage; also to bid farewell to the bride when she 
leaves her parents and the friends of her childhood. Song 
lightens the labor of the peasants in the fields, and is used 
at funerals and beside the grave. 

Music a Religion to Every Russian 


Every Russian is born into a musical cult. To every 
Russian music is a religion. This is true, not only of 
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members of the Greek Catholic Church, but still more 
true of the adherents of the numerous independent re- 
ligious sects, among whom hymns are often the only ex- 
pression of faith and worship. The Duchabors, for 
example, have no religious service except the congrega- 
tional singing of hymns. 

Turgenieff, the best stylist of Russia, in his “Diary of a 
Hunter,” gives the following beautiful impression of songs 
which he heard in a village contest between traveling sing- 
ers: “Their songs breathed a sincere and deep passion— 
the feeling of youth, power and sweetness—a captivating 
and incomprehensible expression of careless and plaintive 
sorrow.” 


The Effect of Russian Songs Upon the Heart 


With like appreciation, a friend of mine once spoke to 
me about the effect of Russian songs upon the heart. “I 
can never forget a song I once heard,” he said, “when I 
was quite young and much more sensitive than I am now. 
Being desperately and hopelessly in love, I was under- 
‘going great mental anguish, such as only a lovesick boy 
can suffer; in such a state of mind as to be capable of 
any excesses or absurdity. Finding myself in a street 
where gypsies lived, I rushed to the room of an old gypsy 
friend of mine, and begged her to gather together some 
of her friends and sing me some songs. 

“When the four old women had seated themselves around 
the tea table and samovar with me, I told them that I 
wished to weep but could not, and begged them to sing 
me such a song as would at last release my tears and make 
me cry. I sha!l never forget the song they sang! And 
when they had stopped singing, not only myself, but all the 
four old women were weeping together with me! 

“I remained with the gypsies,” concluded my friend, 
“until morning’s dawn, when we greeted the sun with joy- 
ous songs and dances. Since then, | know the power of 
song to stir the soul!” 

Thus Russian music, “awakening in oneself an emotion 
once felt and imparting this emotion to others,” fulfills Leo 
Tolstoy's definition of art. The best composers of Russia 
have been those who knew and esteemed most highly the 
riches of the Russian foiksongs, eagerly drawing upon them 
as an exhaustless treasury of their inspirations. 

Such was Glinka and Dargomishky, the fathers of Rus- 
sian classical music, and such were Borodin and Mous- 
sorgsky, masters of modern music. 


Russian Folksongs Breathe the Life of the Open 


So close are the Russian people to nature that their folk- 
songs often breathe the life of woods and streams, which 
in their childish imagination are peopled with elfish spirits. 
Many of the songs are ritualistic, being nothing less than 
prayers for weather favorable to crops, or petitions against 
the visitatiorof famine and disease. Morning songs, songs 
of spring and of the holidays, songs full of quaint humor, 
and songs of an epic or historical character constitute the 
principal types of Russian folk-music. 

E ric, or historical songs, are usually sung by “Bandour- 
ists,” who are the minstrels or troubadours of Russia. 
These bandourists, frequently blind, wander through the 
Russian villages, where they are cheer fully supported by 
the people, and play upon the bandoura, a stringed instru- 
ment similar to the lute. 


Votichenko Translation of Symbolistic Folksong 


Accompanying this article is an English translation made 
by Sasha Votichenko of a symbolistic Russian folksong, 
which was written during the reign of Catherine the Great, 
when the people of Russia suffered many persecutions at 
the hands of the government officials. The dove is the 
impersonation of mercy; the eagle, the symbol of despotic 
power. 














DETROIT’S OWN ORCHESTRA 
ENTHUSES HOME HEARERS 


Under Gabrilowitsch the Organization Scores Mark- 
edly—He Gives Chopin Piano Recital 
Detroit, Mich., March 3, 1919. 

The ninth pair of subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, given in the Arcadia, Thursday eve- 
ning, February 13, and Saturday afternoon, February 15, 
served to introduce a varied and finely rendered program. 
The orchestral numbers were the overture, “Coriolanus,” 
Beethoven; “Unfinished” symphony, Schubert, and the pre- 
lude to “The Mastersingers,” Wagner. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave a reading of the Beethoven and Schubert numbers 
that was wholly satisfying and the orchestra responded 
sympathetically, The soloists were Phillipp Abbas, first 
cellist of the orchestra, and William Grafting King, con- 
certmaster, Mr. Abbas playing “Rococo” variations, Tschai- 
kowsky, Mr, King the “Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint- 
Saéns. Both performers were received with marked en- 
thusiasm and measured up to the high standard that has 
been set by visiting artists. 

Ninth Popular Concert 

The ninth popular concert of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra was given to a capacity house at the Arcadia, Sunday 
afternoon, Februar 23. The program included the over- 
tute “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; suite “Casse Noisette,” (by 
peqnents Tschaikowsky, and the “Coronation March” from 

n¢ Prophet,” Meyerbeer. The assisting soloists were 
+ a Sturm, cellist, and Vera Kaplun-Aronson, pianist. 

r. Sturm played two movements from the Dvorak con- 
certo, while Mme. Kaplun-Aronson played the Saint-Saéns 
concerto in G minor. There was the usual enthusiasm and 
recalls for the artists and conductor. 

Tenth Pair of Concerts 


am for the tenth pair of ge ht concerts 
lad,” Horatio 





The pro 
of the orchestra included “A Northern Ba 


Parker; symphony, “Jupiter,” Mozart, and “Impressions 
d'Italie, bh Charpentier. White the audience manifested ap- 





proval throughout the program, yet from the spontaneity 
of the applause it was evident that the modern numbers 
made a stronger appeal. The Charpentier number, espe- 
cially, was given a wonderfully poetic and colorful rendi- 
tion, and it pleased mightily. 

Helen Stanley, soprano, was the assisting artist and 
sang “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” and Leonora’s aria from 
“La Tasse,” Godard. Mme, Stanley i is no stranger to De- 
agg and sang with the artistic finish that was expected of 

er 


Gabrilowitsch’s Splendid Piano Recital 


Sunday afternoon, March 2, a large audience gathered 
in the Arcadia to hear an all Chopin recital by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, and the hearers indicated most clearly how 
firm a place Mr. Gabrilowitsch has made for himself in 
the mind of the public since his coming here. Although 
a portion of the audience was seated on the stage, almost 
surrounding the artist, he seemed not in the least dis- 
turbed, and the concert took on an air of informality quite 
unusual. His work as a pianist is too well known to need 
extended comment, for as one prominent musician was 
heard to remark at the close of the concert, “So many of 
them give us brains, he gives both brains and heart, and 
so we not only admire but love his work.” The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed and at the close of the program a 
large portion of the audience refused to leave the hall but 
brought the artist back repeatedly until at least, because of 
their importunity, he played for them again. 


Cincinnati Orchestra Impresses 


No little interest attached to the appearance of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra at the Arcadia Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20, coming as it did for the first time with Eugen 
Ysaye as conductor. No small debt is owed to the Or- 
chestral Association which for fourteen seasons has 
brought the great orchestras of the country here, creating 
a taste for symphonic concerts and paving the way for 
our own local fine symphonic body. Now that Detroit Sa its 
orchestra with a brilliant conductor there can be no lessen- 
ing of interest in hearing the orchestras of other cities. 

he Cincinnati Orchestra gave a splendid account of 
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itself. There was not a dull moment and there were many 
of exceptional beauty. The orchestra seemed thoroughly 
alive and responded to the efforts of the conductor in a 
gratifying manner. Mr. Ysaye has been heard here many 
times and his interpretative ability is well known. Given, 
therefore, his undeniable talent as a conductor, there was 
no surprise at the results obtained from the orchestra, as 
he but plays upon a larger instrument. The program in- 
cluded the overture, “In Bohemia,” Henry Hadley; “Un- 
finished” symphony, Schubert; “Exile,” tone poem for 
string orchestra without basses, Ysaye; Ballet Divertis- 
sement from “Henry VIII,” Saint-Saéns, and Liszt's sec- 
ond Hungarian rhapsodie. 

An unusual feature of the program was the appearance 
of the Belgian actor, Carlo Liten, who recited “Carillon” 
and “The Belgian Flag’ with orchestral accompaniment, 
by Elgar. 

Works by American Women Heard 

The eighth morning program of the Tuesday Musicale 
was given at the Hotel Statler, March 4, and was devoted 
to American women composers. The program was ar- 
ranged by Ola Dafoe Eustice, chairman of the day. The 
program was given by Fern Work-Swartout and Margaret 
Mannebach, pianists; Sayde Jacobson, violinist, and Har- 
riet Story Macfarlane, contralto. Sara Weinberg and 
Lillian Lachman Silver were the accompanists of the day. 

Detroit Institute Increases Faculty 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art has secured John 
Koneczy, tenor soloist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as one of 
the faculty. 

During the last month there have been various social 
activities at the Institute. Mrs, Guy Bevier Williams en- 
tertained for May Peterson and Charles Frederic Morse 
for Florence Hinkle. Guy Bevier Williams has been giv- 
ing a number of studio teas for his students. J. M. S. 


Caselotti Pupil in Bridgeport 
Maria Caselotti, soprano, pupil of Guido H. ‘Caselotti, 
will be heard in recital in Bridgeport, Conn., on the eve- 
ning of March 18. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF MUSIC 
BETWEEN ITALY AND SPAIN PROPOSED 





Music by G. F. Handel Delights Roman Audiences as Novelty—Puccini Triplets 
Successful at Teatro Costanzi—Spalding Plays 
for Soldiers at Y. M. C. A. 


Rome, February 1, 1919. 
The Augusteo Concerts continue uninterruptedly on 
Sunday afternoons, and when Beethoven is announced a 
crowded house is the invariable result. The magic of his 
name, his music works wonders on this concertgoing pub- 
lic. Rome has, no doubt of it, the finest concert hall in 
Italy, if not in the world, and an orchestra which every 
visiting conductor declares to be first class. 
After the demise of poor Rodolfo Ferrari, 
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the last hearings. José Salazar, the eminent critic and 
lecturer, will be the hyphen, so to say, between musical 
Italy and Spain. 
A Banquet for Puccini 

A banquet was given in honor of Puccini, the popular 
operatic composer, at the Grand Hotel. All musical, liter- 
ary, journalistic and artistic Rome was present. The 
tcasts were many and the greatest cordiality reigned. Puc- 
cini leaves Rome within a few days for his favorite Villa 
Torre del Lago. 

Spalding Plays at Y. M. C. A. 

The Y. M. C. A, is very active in organizing good musi- 
cal programs for the soldiers and sailors of America. At 
its own elegant home, and also for the Casa del Soldato 


i (Italian Y. Ly C. A.) Albert Spalding gave a concert at 
ps warner me I oe told musical Spain 3 ae the Y. M. C, A. and played a very satisfactory program, 
mense strides toward organizing societies such as the “Or- — gne chosen ae the occasion, in a most artistic and clever 
questra _Sinfonica,” under Arbos, the ‘Orquestra Filar- way 


monica,” under Perez Casas; the “Orfeo Catalan,” a 
choral society that has its own magnificent building ; the 
“Union Musical Espafiola’” and “Quarteto rinacuniento.’ 

All the three last named have their seat in Barcelona; 
the others in Madrid. Manuel de Falla and Joaquin Tu- 


Notes 


Count Luigi Primoli begins his musical Monday after- 

noons on February 3 
Dante Alderighi, the well known pianist, a promising 
talent, is giving concerts in Florence and will 








who died suddenly at the home of Arrigo 
Serrato, the famous violinist, who, by the 
way, has signed a contract ‘for a concert 
tour of the States—Molinari conducted two 
concerts and Vittorio Gui two more, both 
showing a very fine sense of appropriateness 
in the choice of the program. At two of the 
concerts under Molinari, Ricardo Vifias, the 
Spanish pianist, was the soloist. This artist 
possesses a fine technic and a lightness of 
touch rarely heard. His numbers, with or- 
chestra, the César Franck symphonic varia- 
tions and the Albeniz “Spanish Rhapsody,” 


It is charmingly melodious and possesses that individual note 
that has won Mr. Herbert his distinguished reputation. 


be here about February 20 to give two con- 
certs. 

Maestro Aversa, formerly of Milan and 
Bucharest, has arrived in Rome where he 
will open a vocal school. He will no doubt 
immediately have a large contingent of pu- 
pils as his work is so well known through 
the many successful pupils on the stage now. 

A memorial concert of Peter Tschaikow- 
sky was given at the Filarmonica, most ex- 
cellent artists taking part successfully, 

Agnese Staene, Battestini’s favorite ac 
companist and a fine vocal teacher, gave a 





were played with a broadness of line abso- 
lutely admirable. His solo numbers, by 
Bach, Liszt, Debussy, Chopin, Scarlatti, Cou- 
perin, be played with exquisite delicacy. His 
success was great and he was not allowed to 
retire before having granted at least three 
encores, 


Handel a Novelty 


Molinari and Gui both introduced an au- 
thor hitherto little known to Italy; he is 
George Frederick Handel. Molinart’s choice 
was the better of the two and he directed 
the concerts grosso for strings, in a mas- 
terly way. As for the public, this magnifi- 
cent music was a revelation and an ovation 
was accorded Molinari to thank him for the 
choice. 

Vittorio Gui’s program was all German ex- 
cept Svendsen’s “Carneval a Paris” and three 
impressions from nature by Malipiero, an 
Italian of the modern school, a young com- 
poser of talent of whom a great deal may 
be expected. Gui is a favorite with the Ro- 
man public. His conducting of the Mali- 
piero and Svendsen numbers was especially 
fine. He was awarded several recalls. In 
one box Toscanini was seen attentively 
listening; in another, Tetrazzini, radiant and 
blazing with diamonds, and in the royal box, 
the Duchess of Aosta. 


At the Costanzi 


Puccini’s three one act operas are con- 
tinuing their fortunate run, reaching at to- 
morrow’s matinee their tenth performance, 
always to a full house, the composer, who is 
still here, receiving each time an ovation. 
The artists of “Don Carlos” have sung their 
good-bye a week ago and so far no attempt 
has been made to give it with other artists. 
Meanwhile, to alternate with “Tabarro,” 
“Carmen” has held the boards in a most 
mediocre way. Much was expected of the 
Carmen, Don José, and Escamillo, all three 
authentic Spanish artists, and they were all 
three a dire disillusion, not only as to voice 
(good voices, but badly trained) but espe- 
cially from an artistic point of view. Never 
has one seen a stiffer, more ungraceful, un- 
interesting Carmen than that of Mme. Sadum 
Blanco, She does not enter into the spirit 
of the role at all, her face is absolutely ex- 
pressionless and still she is of pure Spanish 
blood! Almost the same may be said of the 
tenor, Lappas, and the baritone, Almadovar. 
The conducting of De Angelis is also me- 
diocre; Mme. Carelli, the impresaria, is 
lucky, as, notwithstanding the poor perform- 
ances the theater is always crowded. To- 
night is “Rigoletto,” with Galeffi of the beau- 








are calling; 


should we, 
For sheltered close we 


must be; 
When dark is falling 


H, Molly dear, the Spring 
is here, 
And birds their mates 


They're nesting now and so 


too 


Ria, JOHNSON YOUNG 


Oh, Molly dear, the honey bee 
The blushing rose is kissing, 
Then why should you so cruel be? 


pupils’ recital at her school a few days ago. 
Sopranos, contraltos, tenors and basses of 
all calibres, were heard in excerpts and duets 
of operas. Some of these pupils are ready 
for the stage where they will join the legion 
of successful pupils the maestra already has 
on the stage 

Mario Corti, one of Rome's best violinists, 
will play at the Augusteo next Sunday and 
Marco Enrico Bossi, director of Santa Ce- 
celia, will play the organ, D. P. 


music BY 
Vi H You'd not be missing! 
"Price 6Ocents. The silver mist is mating, 


And Mother Earth 
draws near; 





my dear, 
Should we be waiting? 
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ae 
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Spring is here, And birds their mates are call- ing; They're nest-ing now and 


too must be, Whendark is  fall- ing — 


The honey on your lips for me 


Oh, Molly dear, the sun so clear 
the sky 
The World has wed, so why, 


Rida Johnson Young. 


Judges Announced for 
Berkshire Competition 


The committee to judge the manuscripts 
submitted in the annual Berkshire prize com- 
petition, the composition this year being a 
sonata or suite for viola and piano, will be 
made up of Henri Rabaud, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Rubin Gold- 


mark, the New York composer; Richard 
Aldrich, formerly critic of the New York 
Times; Louis Bailly, of Paris, who replaced 


Ugo Ara temporarily as viola player of the 
Flonzaleys and who will be a member of the 
Berkshire Quartet next season; and George 
Copeland, a pianist. The two latter gentle- 
men will play the work which wins the com- 
petition at the annual Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival in Pittsfield, Mass. Manuscripts may be 
submitted in the competition until July 15 
and must be sent to Hugo Kortschak, care 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. 


Manager Walter David Bankrupt 


Charles F. Aldrich has been appointed ref- 
eree in bankruptcy by the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Massa 
chusetts to take charge of the affairs of 
Walter David and Frank R. Lord, who were 
conducting a moving picture house known as 
the Pleasant Street Theater, at Worcester, 
Mass. Before Walter David went into the 
moving picture business he was a musical 
manager in New York. He went to Wor- 
cester about six months ago and entered a 
partnership with Frank S. Lord. The notices 
sent out by the referee in bankruptcy notify 
the creditors that the first meeting will be 
held at 662 State Mutual Building, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Thursday, March 20, at 10 
o'clock. 


Tollefsens Entertain 
Tollefsen and Augusta S. Tollef 
Laurier Musical Club in 


Carl H. 


sen entertained the 








tiful voice; the rest of the cast is mediocre. 
“Mefistofele” is being prepared. Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei tre re” is to be given 
soon and so also Alaleona’s “Myrrah,” of 
which there is great expectation, as the young 
composer is well known in the Roman musi- 
cal world 


About Spanish Music 


The first of these concerts took place at 
the Teatro Quirino and Ricardo Vifias was 
the interpreter of a most elaborate program, 


Artist's copy sent free on request. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, Dept. “C” 
WITMARK BUILDING, NEW YORK 





State key desired. 


their handsome house, 946 President street, 








all played from memory. Gabriel Fauré, De- 

bussy, Maurice Ravel, Theodor Akimenko, Francis Pou- 
lenc, Joaquin Turina, ‘Manuel de Falla, Granados, Albeniz 
were the authors. The concert was absolutely interesting 
and most beautifully and artistically rendered. The next 
day Vifies gave a concert of his own at Santa Cecilia with 
a still more formidable program in which figured Bee- 
thoven’s thirty-two variations, P. Antonio Soler (1729- 
1783), Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Franck, Fauré, Erik Satie, 
Deodat de Severac, Debussy, Albeniz, Ragelio Villar, 
Granados, and Balakirew. Many names new to Rome were 
there and most interesting music, especially the young 


rina are at the head of the new school and are greatly 
appreciated in Paris where the important “Sociedad Na 
cional de Musicia” of Madrid gave an elaborate program 
of, for the most part, Spanish music performed by Ri- 
cardo Viiies. 
International Music Exchange 

A plan is being studied for bringing these societies to 

Rome to exchange with Roman societies and Roman or- 


chestras. It is to be hoped the plan may be realized as 
great interest has been aroused in Spanish music through 


Brooklyn, March 12. Edmund Severn, the 
violinist and composer, former president of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, was guest of honor. 
On April 4 Mme. Tollefsen, pianist, and 
Michael Penha, cellist, will give a joint re 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, playing 
among other numbers the new sonata for 
piano and cello by Leo Ornstein, op. 52 
Three dates of the Tollefsen Trio in the 
immediate future are Fremont, Ohio, March 
18; Wooster, Ohio, March 19, and Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., March 20. 


Alexander Bloch at Pershing Officers’ Club 

Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist, played 
for a large audience of officers, enlisted men, and canteen 
workers on Sunday, March 2, at the Pershing Officers’ 


Club, New York. His program consisted of works by 
Brahms, Svendsen, Tschaikowsky, Cyril Scott, and Kreis- 
ler. He was enthusiastically applauded. 
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FIVE THOUSAND PEOPLE 
HEAR CARUSO IN ANN ARBOR 


Tenor Assisted by Nina Morgana and Elias Breeskin 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 5, 1919. 

Enrico Caruso, assisted by Nina Morgana and Elias 
Breeskin, with Salvatore Fucito and Isaac Van Grove, 
accompanists, gave a concert in Hill Auditorium, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Monday evening, March 3, before an audi- 
ence of more than 5,000 people. In addition to filling 
seat, a large number of standing room tickets had to 
he sold. Several special trains brought hundreds of music 

ers from Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Jackson, 
Ypsilanti and other cities, and the famous tenor received 
an ovation which will undoubtedly be long remembered 
1y him, accustomed as he is to the plaudits of his many 


admirers. 


every 


With his assisting artists and his personal manager, 
F, C. Coppicus and other persons, he reached Ann Arbor 
late in the afternoon and spent several hours visiting the 


University. He was particularly impressed with the won- 
derful auditorium in which he was to appear and could 
hardly realize that so splendid a structure could exist so 
far from the great Eastern cities. In the evening when 
he found the auditorium packed with enthusiastic admir- 
ers his wonder was even greater. 

A well built program was provided which showed him 
at his best, Miss Morgana and Mr. Breeskin also scoring 
triumphs. In addition to the numbers set, he was very 
generous in his encores and after his first aria appeared 
three times as follows: “Povero Pulcinella” (Buzzi-Pec- 
cia), “Pour un Baiser” (Tosti), “Mattinata” (Leonca- 
vallo); after his second aria he was obliged to return for 
four numbers, choosing for the last song a new work en- 
titled “To You Alone,” which had been written the previ- 
sus week by his able accompanist, Salvatore Fucito, sing- 
ing it for the first time in Ann Arbor. After his final 
number he again appeared in three encores and the pro- 
gram was closed with a splendid rendition of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” in which he was joined by Miss Mor- 
gana, 

The regular program was as follows: “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow,” Wieniawski, Elias Breeskin; cavatina, “Come per 
me sereno,” from “Sonnambula,” Bellini, Nina Morgana; 
aria, “Celeste Aida,” from “Aida,” Verdi, Enrico Caruso; 
“Caprice Espagnole,” Chaminade, “Zapateado,” Sarasate, 
Elias Breeskin; “He Loves Me,” Chadwick, “The Wee 
Butterfly,”” Mana-Zucca, “Summer,” Chaminade, Nina 
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CARUSO PHOTOGRAPHED IN ANN ARBOR. 
Left to right: Salvatore Fucito, Mgr. Charles A. Sink, 
F. ©. Coppicus, Nina Morgana, Enrico Caruso, B. Zirato, 


F. W. Kelsey. 


Morgana; aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” Donizetti, Enrico Caruso; “Gypsy Airs,” Sara- 
sate, Elias Breeskin; “Shadow Dance,” “Dinorah,” 
Meyerbeer, Nina Morgana; aria, “Vesti La Giubba,” from 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Enrico .Caruso; “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” Francis Scott Key, Enrico Caruso and 
Nina Morgana. M. R. 


tae | 


THE COMING METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Caruso Celebration and Revival of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” the Features 


Next week at the Metropolitan will see the special cele- 
bration of Enrico Cafuso’s quarter century as an opera 
singer. It will take place on Saturday evening, March 22, 
with special prices. Caruso will appear in the second act 
of “L’Elisir d’Amore” with Barrientos, Scotti, Didur, Papi; 
the first act of “Pagliacci” with Muzio, De Luca, Werren- 
rath, Moranzoni; and the coronation scene from “Le Pro- 
phéte” with Matzenauer, Mardones, Diaz, Bodanzky. An- 








ROSALIE MILLER’S SUCCESS 


WITH THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Detroit Somphony Orchestra 


Ossip GABRILOWITSCH,ConvucTor 
HARRY CYPHERS, MANAGER 


Mies Rosalie Miller sang with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under my leadership on February 
Sth and created a most favorable impression by her 
thorough musicianship and the fine quality of her 
Her phrasing 
and her intonation wae faultless, 


I certainly hope that. this young artist 
Will have a most successful career which she fully 








February 26, 1919. 


was particularly commendable 








March 13, 1919 
other feature of the week will be the revival of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” at the Saturday matinee, March 22, with 
Muzio, Martinelli, Chalmers and Didur in the principal 
roles and Moranzoni conducting. 

The week will open on Monday afternoon, March 17, 
with a special matinee of “Le Coq d’Or,” with Garrison, 
Sundelius, Didur, Diaz singing, Monteux conducting, and 
the usual dancers. Monday evening, “Mireille,” Barrien- 
tos, Hackett, Whitchill, Rothier, Monteux; Wednesday, 
“Samson et Dalila,’ with Matzenauer, Caruso, De Luca, 
Mardones, Monteux; Thursday, the three American op- 
eras, with the same casts as at the first production; Fri- 
day, “Thais,” Farrar, Whitehill, Diaz, Monteux. 


JOSEPH BONNET’S REMARKABLE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR WINS 
HIM MANY NEW LAURELS 


Ten Thousand Paid Admissions for Renowned Organ- 
ist Is Only One of Many Notable Achievements 


That Joseph Bonnet’s success extends from coast to 
coast cannot be denied when one hears of the capacity 
houses that he is continually drawing everywhere, and 
the ovation tendered him in every city in which he ap- 
pears. Of unusual significance is the news that ten thou- 
sand persons paid admission to hear the great organist in 
Denver, which is a record, indeed. In other cities, too, the 
announcement of his appearance has attracted a crowded 
auditorium. 

Mr. Bonnet is just returning from his transcontinental 
tour which took him from New York to California. On 
account of the tremendous demand for him in the South, 
he will return by way of El Paso, Texas, opening his 
Southern tour in that city on March 25. After visiting 
other Texas cities, he will travel on to New Orleans, giv- 
ing many recitals, then north to New York for several 
important engagements, Then will follow a tour of the 
Eastern states, beginning April 10, and on May 1 Mr. 
Bonnet will leawe for the Middle West to begin his sec- 
ond tour this season in response to the insistent demands 
for his services. 

At the completion of his many concert dates en tour 
and his festival engagements, he will sail for France. 





MAETERLINCK REMARRIES 


The first intimation to many on this side of the water 
that Maurice Maeterlinck had been divorced from his 
first wife, Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, was con- 
tained in the announcement that he had been married 
a short time ago to a second wife, Renée Dahon, of 
Nice, where the poet has been living for some time 
past. Maeterlinck is fifty-seven years old, his new 
wife twenty-six. The wedding, which is said to have 
crowned a romance of considerable years, was per- 
formed as secretly as possible at a little town near 
Nice named Chateau Neuf de Contes, with only four 
villagers for the necessary witnesses. 

Maeterlinck’s first wife came to this country in 1911 
and appeared as Melisande in the Debussy-Maeterlinck 
“Pelleas and Melisande” with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, then under Henry Russell’s management. 


Artists Win Ovation at Orlando Festival 


R. E. Johnston is in receipt of two telegrams from 
Walter Drennen, director of the Orlando, Florida, Fes- 
tival, in which he says: 

“Fitziu created sensation Saturday night at third an- 
nual festival here. Concert work far beyond expectations. 
Festival great success.” (Signed) WaAtter DRENNEN. 

The second telegram read: 

“Delighted personally with Idelle Patterson. Splendid 
artist. Beautiful voice. She received nothing short of an 
ovation, Entire festival wonderful success artistically 
and financially.” (Signed) WaAtter DRENNEN. 

The festival took place on February 28-March 4, inclu- 
sive, and R. E. Johnston furnished the following artists: 
Anna Fitziu, Mischa Elman, Idelle Patterson, Arthur 
Hackett, William Tucker and Lucile Orrell. 


New York to Hear Levitzki Once More 


Owing to the influenza having broken out in Sydney, 
New South Wales, the Levitzki tour has been postponed 
for a time. He will therefore be enabled to appear with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday evening, 
March 25, in Carnegie Hall, at its final concert. He will 
play the Rubinstein concerto, No. 5. 


Werrenrath Substitutes for 
Melba with Boston Symphony 


Reinald Werrenrath was selected to substitute for 
Melba as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Philadelphia on March 10; Washington, D. C., on 
March 11, and in Baltimore, Md., on March 12. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang the recitative and aria, “Aprite un po 
quel Gliocchi,” from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
and Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive.” 


Mme. Barbereux-Parry to Visit New York 


Announcement has been made that Mme. Barbereux- 
Parry, the well known Chicago vocal teacher, will be in 
New York from March 17 to March 20, inclusive, when 
she will devote most of her time to the New York stu- 
dents of her system. Her headquarters will be at the St. 
James Hotel, 109 West Forty-fifth street. 


Rabinoff to Travel Through Europe 
Max Rabinoff, one of the most persistent of operatic 
impresarios of America, who labored heroically to make 
the Boston National Grand Opera Company a success, has 
gone abroad, lar i not for operatic purposes.” He will 
urope as a special representative of the 
vester Company. 


travel all ey 
International Har 
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Haensel & Jones 
ANNOUNCE 


(By arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company) 


THAT 


|) PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Foremost American ‘Tenor 
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Will devote the Entire Season 1919-20 to 
CONCERT and RECITAL Engagements 
except for a few special Opera Performances 
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In 1917 Mabel Almy Howe, at the suggestion and with 
the aid of Dr. Otto Kinkeldy, former chief of the music 
division of the New York Public Library, compiled a 
directory of the music publishers of New York. As Miss 
Howe stated in her pretace; 

The list is offered as an aid in approximating the dates of musical 

blished in New York City in the first half the nine- 
ost cases the publishers neglected to print the 
comparatively few works 
beyond the name 


compositions publ 
teenth century 
dates on the 





itself, and as 


were copyrighted, there is no clue to the date 
and address of the publisher or an occasional engraver’s name 
[There are frequent changes of firm names and addresses; a de 


tailed chronological table of such changes will often make it possible 
publication within period of five years, 
was secured through a systematic search of 
the New York ¢ directories, although directory entries do not 
constitute an exhaustive history of a firm and are at times not 
copyright dates have been found earlier than the 
a naine in the directory. 


to place the date of 
The data for the book 


even reliable, tor 
first oceurrence of 


Ouly one firm survives today from previous to 1850. 

This is the firm of William A, Pond & Co, from 1843 
to 1847 known as Firth, Hall & Pond; 1848 to 1862 as 
Firth, Pond & Co., and since that time as William A. Pond 
& Co, The “store” in 1843 was at 1 Franklin Square, but 
Ly the time the name became exclusively Pond, 547 Broad- 
way was the headquarters. The firm, however, remained 
only three years exclusively at 547, as in 1870 896 is also 
given, 1871-1874 finds it still at 547, but 92 Mercer street 
and 39 Union Square are also given. 1875 the Broadway 
and Union Square addresses are unchanged, but 118 Mer- 
cer street takes the place of 92. 1878-1895 again shows 
a change, this time to 25 East Fifteenth street and 25 
Union Square, where the firm remained only one year, 
moving to 124 Fifth avenue for the following two years. 
1890-19008 marked a move to 148 Fifth avenue. In 1909 
it was at 18 West Fifty-seventh street, where the business 
is located at the present time. In 1843 the business was 
a “music store,” with various changes such as music ware- 
house, pianos, music, music and pianos, planos, organs and 
sheet music, music store, then in 1896 settling 
down into music and pianos, 

That the book met a real need in the trade is evident 
from the fact that it went into a second edition soon after 
its publication. But it is only of a few facts of general 
interest to be gleaned from it that this article is designed 
to speak. No firm which was not founded before 1850 
is listed in it and it is of interest to note that only one 
established previous to that date survives to the present 
date 


again a 


Versatile George 


The earliest date mentioned is 1789, when George Gil- 
fert, organist, was at 64 Nassau street. The next year 
he was still an organist but at 66 Chatham street. The 
following year he was a tavern keeper at the Chatham 
street address, becoming George Gifford, an organist, in 
1792 at 14 Dye street. In 1793 he had a boarding house in 
Dye street. Again, as George Giffert, the boarding house 
was at 34 Dye street in 1794, while in 1795 as both George 
Giffert and George Giffert & Co., he was organist, New 
Dutch Church, 34 Dey street, and had a “musical maga- 
zine”"—modern “music store’—at 209 Broadway. 1796 
continued the double occupation, the organist being George 
Giffert and the magazine—which by that time had moved 
to 177 Broadway—under the company name. The com- 
pany continued in the music business at 177 Broadway for 
another year, then again it was George Giffert alone at 
that address. He remained faithful to the magazine until 
1805 at 177, then 216 Broadway, afterwards at 13 Maiden 
Lane. That address he held until 1814, the last date given, 
but the business changed to a pianoforte warehouse, then 
a music warehouse, and again a piano warehouse. 
Family Geib : 

The name of Geib seems to have held position longer 
than any other, for that firm commenced in 1802 and con- 
tinued until 1872, There were many changes in the name 
of the firm that started out as John Geib & Co., organ 
builders in 1802 in the Bowery, corner of North street. 
In 1806 they were also “pianoforte makers” at Leonard 
street near Broadway, but that part of the business is not 
again mentioned, In the meantime they had been John 
& Son, J. & A., but returned to John & Son when they 
announced themselves again as organ builders in 1807, re- 
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maining in Leonard street, in 1810 having a number 95 
at that street, while the next year they remained at this 
address but added 36 Sugar Loaf Lane. John & Son had 
the business again in 1815, this time building their organs 
at 55 Sugar Loaf Lane. This seems to be the end of the 
organ building, for 1816-17 when the firm had become John 
and Adam Geib & Co., it was as a music store at 23 
Maiden Lane, and a music store it continued to be at that 
address with pianos added in 1825, but only for two years, 
music being eliminated in 1843 and only pianofortes re- 
maining. During this time the firm changed to J. A. & W., 
then to Adam for the year of 1829, Geib & Walker suc- 
ceeding him until 1844, when it was again Adam Geib at 
73 Third avenue for one year and at 71 on that avenue 
for two years. During this time William H. Geib was at 
the old address of 23 Maiden Lane selling pianofortes 
from 1844 until 1848 when with the change of address to 
361 Broadway, the firm was changed to Geib & Jackson. 
Three years later they were at 499 Broadway, still selling 
pianos, but at 783 in 1855 they changed to “music,” again 
reverting to pianos at the same address in 1856-1858. 
William H. Geib again had the business in 1859 at that 
address when pianos were sold, then for three years at 
4 LeRoy place and for three more years at 94 Bleecker 
street, which ends the record. 

There was a George Geib in business as early as 1818, 
selling music at 22 Wall street, but he never remained 
more than a year at any of the addresses given, thus he 
was at 146 Fulton street, for one year in music and one 
year as a music teacher, the next year at 210 Broadway. 
In 1822 he was a teacher and had a “music store” at 208 
Broadway, the following year being only a teacher at 88 
White street. The year of 1824 he was not in the direct- 
ory, and this happened again in 1829. During the other 
years until 1831 he was a teacher pure and simple at 26 
Green street, and various other addresses, 


Careers Long and Short 


There are two firms which had very brief careers, Elijah 
B. Galusha, who only survived three years, beginning 1846 
in music at 234 Broadway. In 1847 and 1848 he was Cus- 
tom House clerk, with only his private residence given. 

The Dodworths, under many names—Allen, Harvey B., 
H. B. & Co., Dodworth & Son; H. B. & Son, Olean H. 
Dodworth, and O, H. & Co.—had a long career. Begin- 
ning in 1844, they kept on until 1902, when they were at 
71 East 128th street, having practically covered New York 
City from 403 Broadway up to the latter address. Begin- 
ning as professors of music, after 1855 dancing also fol- 
lows the name. They were agents, they sold music, musical 
instruments, but in 1855-1856 they were not in the direct- 
ory. They were a clerk and a manager, back again to 
music and agent, publisher of music and musical instru- 
ments again, ending, as said above, far up town. 

Charles Holt, Jr., 1847, sold pianofortes, was a pub- 
lisher of music and of the Hutchinson song books way 
down in Fulton street. In 1848 and 1849 he still sold 
pianos in Fulton street, but this seems to have ended his 
career. 


Consistent Christmans 


It is seldom that any of these firms begin and continue 
in the same business, but an exception to this rule appears 
to be that of Charles and Charles G. Christman, who in 
1823 were musical instrument makers in Bedford street. 
With some slight changes in the firm name they continued 
to be musical instrument makers up to 1836, when they 
were in Pearl street. After that time they went on as 
musical instrument makers until 1857, still remaining in 
Pearl street. 

Willson Wilson, 1804, was a teacher of music in Green- 
wich street. The following year he was not in the direc- 
tory, but in 1806 we find him still a teacher of music, this 
time at the “foot of Reed street.” In 1813 he became an 
accountant, but only continued in that business for one 
year, when he returned to a teacher of music. In 1815-16 
it was Joseph Willson who had a music store for two 
years, and then was out of the directory for a couple of 
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York Mail. 
besides.~New York Evening Sun. 
diction.—New York Sun 


sense, The audience was most enthusiastic.—New York Tribune. 


A Few of the Most Pronounced Opinions 
New York Recital, Princess Theatre, February 2 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


Certainly her distinction of style and unusual vocal resources cannot long 
remain unrecognized. No matter what she sings the beauty is always there.—New 


Something of an Yvette Guilbert of English balladry (but with a real voice) 
She wae able to interest her hearers through admirable qualities of style and 


Mise Atwood possesses an admirable sense of style and a good interpretative 
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years, again becoming a music teacher in 1819 up to 1822. 

George and George W. Ackerman were printers in 1829, 
becoming music printers in 1832. The style of their busi- 
ness seems to have changed yearly from printer to en- 
graver until 1836. George Ackerman’s widow had the 
business in 1864, but after that there is no mention. An- 
other firm, Samuel Ackerman & Co. were engravers and 
copper plate printers. The first mention of them is in 
1829. Sometitnes the business address is given and oc- 
casionally the house address, but they kept on with their 
engraving until 1848. In the year 1845 they were not 
mentioned in the directory. 


Three Quarters of a Century 


The house of Birch had one of the longest careers. 
Thomas Birch was a music engraver in Pearl street in 
1820. He made many changes in his address during the 
twenty-one years that he continued in that business, often 
remaining only a year in the same place, but once (1832- 
1841) was at 95 Canal street for nine years. Then he 
disappeared for a year from the directory, appearing in 
1843 as a music publisher, in which business he remained 
up to 1852, by which time he was on Second avenue. His 
son was in partnership with him in 1853, when the business 
was “music,” this time in the Bowery. Eighteen sixty- 
cight saw a change to Thomas A. Birch, publisher, at 
i8 Fourth avenue. The style of the business was con- 
stantly changed from music to printers, back and forth, 
until 1890, when the firm became William E. Birch & Co., 
printers, ceasing to exist in 1894. 

Music to Insurance 


Endicott & Swett were lithographers for two years, 
1832-1833. Then the Endicott name appeared alone, but 
with many changes of given names, and always as lith- 
ographers, up to 1892, when the business made a sudden 
change to insurance. Eighteen ninety-six was the end of 
that. 

One of the complicated firms as to names and associa- 
tions seems to ve that of Firth. In 1815 John of that name 
was at 8 Warren street in the musical instrument business. 
By 1&21 it was Firth & Hall, with a music store until 1832. 
Then Pond was added to the firm and there were constant 
changes, in which William Hall & Co. seem to have been 
involved, until 1866, the last year, when it was Thaddeus 
Firth alone. 

From 1835 to 1858 Warren Hill, with the exception of 
the three years when his name could not be found in the 
city directory, was connected with music. The first twelve 
years he sold musical instruments, but in 1853 was a clerk. 
Again he sold music, but not apparently advantageously, 
as the last mention of him is in 1858, when he was once 
more a clerk at 239 Broadway. 


A Multifarious Firm 


A business that saw many changes, not only as to its 
nature but also as to the personnel of the owner, was that 
begun in 1806 by E. Riley as a music teacher. In five years 
he was a “copperplate printer” with a partner, one Thomas 
G. Adams, and the addition of music engraver and pub- 
lisher. Alone from 1819 to 1831, he was not only a music 
publisher but also an instrument maker. His widow had 
the music store for 1832, when Edward C. Riley appears 
on the scene, first as a “professor,” then as a publisher. A 
Frederick Riley appears in 1842, but Bridget, widow of 
Edward C., has charge in 1843, apparently at her resi- 
deiice, Frederick continuing at the business address. After 
that his name is the only one until 1851, which was the last 
year. 

Many, many more names flit in and out of the pages of 
the book, but I have attempted only to give a glimpse of 
a few where there was some “human” interest to the story 
—like that of poor Warren Hill, apparently enamored of 
the sale of music and not making particularly good at it, 
for, starting as a musical instrument seller, he goes back 
to plain “clerk” twice, and twice back into the music busi- 
ness, ending, however, just as “clerk.” 








Suckling to Resume Managerial Work 


Isaac E. Suckling, who has been connected with the 
P. R. steamships, is severing those connections in 
order to re-enter the managerial field, a pursuit in 
whiclf he was formerly engaged in Toronto. Mr. Suckling 
has arranged the local appearances of such artists as 
Galli-Curci, Jascha Heifetz and the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet during recent seasons. 

The Mail aid Empire, of Toronto, speaks of him as 
follows: 


Though many persons may be unaware of the fact, no man was 
more actively identified in past years than Mr. Suckling with the 
business of introducing great artists to the Canadian public. As 
a young man, while engaged in the music business with his late 
father, he organized a great many concerts in Toronto, and wnen 
Massey Hall was opened in 1894, he was the logical choice as 
manager. He arranged the famous inaugural concert of that year 
Subsequently he accepted a tempting offer to enter the service of 
the C. P. Ry., but he never ceased to be interested in music. Among 
the many great artists who made their first appearance in Toronto 
under the management of Mr. Suckling were Patti, Melba, Sem- 
brich, Paderewski and Josef Hofmann, and the list of celebrities 
who appeared here under his direction included such names as 
Emma Juch, Nordica, Sarasate, Scalchi, Kreisler and Campanini. 
It is goa to note that Mr. Suckling promises to make his 
musical enterprises national in scope, a service badly needed, and 
the prospect of extensive hookings may induce many artists to come 
to Canada, Everybody acquainted with the musical affairs of the 
world is aware that some of the most eminent artists of the past 
decade have not been heard in Toronto, as we had nobody with the 
enterprise and the musical knowledge necessary to arrange such 
recitals. No man is better acquainted with the Canadian musical 
field than Mr. Suckling, and no name is more favorably known in 
New York and London managerial circles. 








Wins and Gendron Join Mayer 


Daniel Mayer has taken under exclusive management 
Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, violinist and pianist, 
who for the last nine years have toured Europe in sonata 
recitals. Mr. Mayer will book a tour for these artists dur- 


ing the coming season and is presenting them in two re- 
citals at Aeolian Hall on the afternoons of Wednesday, 
March 26, and Thursday, April 10. They will present pro- 
grams of classical and modern sonatas. 
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SERGE 


PROKOFIEFF 


SENSATIONAL RUSSIAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


“The Most Discussed Musician of the 


9 
Season 
What the New York Critics Wrote After His Debut: 


New York Times (James Gibbons Huneker). 

“SERGE PROKOFIEFF A VIRILE PIANIST 
—YOUNG RUSSIAN COMPOSER MAKES NEW 
MUSIC AND AN INSTANT SUCCESS AT 
DEBUT.” 

“He is an individual virtuoso with a technique all his 
own. 

“A parterre of pianists greeted the newcomer with 
dynamic applause.” 

“Of his instant success there can be no doubt.” 


New York Herald (Reginald de Koven). 

“RUSSIAN COMPOSER-PIANIST SUCCESS- 
FUL AT DEBUT HERE.” 

“Mr. Prokofieff made a very definite impression both 
as a pianist and composer.” 

“He is certainly a very excellent pianist—authoritative 
and insistent, with supple fingers and ample technical facili- 
ties.” ' 


New York Tribune (Grenville Vernon). 

“Whether Serge Prokofieff is a genius will be finally 
determined when most of us are dead—probably when he 
himself is dead.” 

“But whether he is a genius or not, he is one of the 
MOST EXTRAORDINARY PIANISTS, and one of 
the MOST STIMULATING COMPOSERS that the 
Land of Unlimited Trouble has sent us in many moons.” 





New York World (Pierre V. R. Key). 
“PROKOFIEFF IS COMPELLING. His per- 
formance yesterday was never, even in his seemingly wild- 


est moments, uninteresting.” 
“HE IS A PIANIST OF UNCOMMON GIFTS.” 


New York American (Max Smith). 
“A BRILLIANT PIANIST, Mr. Prokofieff is also 
A COMPOSER OF SPONTANEOUS TALENT.” 








JONES 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & 
- New York 


Aeolian Hall ° ° 
STEINWAY PIANO 


New York Globe (Pitts Sanborn). 

“The audience looked like a directory of resident musi- 
cians and it APPLAUDED LIKE MAD.” 

“As a pianist Mr. Prokofieff exhibited great strength 
and excellent digital dexterity.” 


New York Evening Mail (Katherine Lane). 

“HE IS A PIANIST WHOSE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY ABILITIES MAKE YOU GASP.” 

“After his four etudes and his second sonata strangers 
spoke to each other, startled out of a recital calm to exclaim, 
‘Why, that’s simply tremendous.’ ” 


New York Evening World (Sylvester Rawling). 
“HE COMPELLED ADMIRATION | for his 


audacity and for his masterfulness.” 


New York Evening Sun (G. W. Gabriel). 

“He certainly has something to say which you must 
listen to whether you will or not.” 

“And this PROKOFIEFF IS SINGULARLY 
GIFTED AND WITHAL SINCERE.” 








FIRST TIME IN 
AMERICA 


Chicago Opera Company has 
Commissioned Serge Prokofieff 
to Write an Opera Which Will 
Be Produced Next Season in 
Chicago and New York 
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RUE singing is the outcome of natural habit. The emission of un- 
musical vocal sounds results from unnatural habit. A natural habit 
is on¢ which works hand in hand with nature to bring the workings 

of natural law into expression, An unnatural habit is one which has been 
formed by the constant practice of that which interferes with natural 
operations. There is a very general tendency to regard all customary 
actions as natural, merely because they have become habitual, but a great 
distinction should be drawn between the two, for the habitual often bears 
no relation whatsoever to the natural. 


Natural Actions Are Reflex 


a 
All natural actions are due to reflex operations, and so cannot be 
By initiated by direct means, Habit is the only agent through which they 
J LANDSEER are susceptible to control and regulation. Habits formed purely by 
$ instinct are those most likely to conform with natural law. Many habits 
MACKENZIE that are customary can be traced to conscious or unconscious imita- 
tion, or the putting into practice of arbitrary theories. No amount of 
conscious effort can produce direct natural results, because these are the 
outcome of a co-ordination of actions, each of which is dependent upon the 
other, In cases where this natural co-ordination has suffered disturbance, the only remedy is to form a new habit which 
gives the automatic and instinctive actions free play to work as nature intended them. 
The Voice Controls the Breath 
One of the fundamental causes for the dislocation of natural habit in singing is its association with a necessity 
for,an abnormal amount of breath This arbitrary theory, which has met with almost universal acceptance of late years, 
is at the root of much of the mischief in the study of singing. A natural habit of breathing is essential to good singing 
and the fact is also granted that few civilized people breathe naturally, but the point which has been ignored is that 
the establishment of a natural habit of singing will in itself serve to correct faulty breathing. The cart has been put 
before the horse, and cause and effect have suffered confusion. The voice controls the breath. Therefore the voice 
is the subject which should receive primary attention, in order that all other contributory factors may fall in line. 
: The Essentials of Art 
The first essential of art is an understanding of natural laws, and the second is the application of principles to 
bring them into practice. It is this first consideration that is so often neglected by the would be artist. The singe: 
who is a true artist is one whose habit is based on the workings of nature. Mere anatomical knowledge will not disclose 
and often proves a hindrance to natural functioning. The understanding necessary for the study of 
This involves a necessity for more 




















nature's secrets, ; 

singing is the method by which nature uses the mechanism of the vocal instument. 

psychological observation than is yielded by physiological knowledge alone. 
~—] Singing an Extension of Speech 

There is but one voice, but there are many ways of using it. The function of speech is the basis of singing. A 
study of the nature of speech should be the foundation for the formation of a good singing habit. 

Speech is the articulation of words on a rising or falling inflection of pitch. Singing is nothing more nor less than 
an extension and amplification of the function of speech, for it consists in the sustaining of words on fixed rates of 
vibration. The art of singing lies in the use of words in the rhythm and melody of song. 

Expression of Musical Feeling 

For those who have a natural speaking habit, singing is merely the expression of musical feeling through the 
agency of speech. This requires power of interpretation in terms of music. There are many who have good voices, 
and musical feeling, but who are not singers, either because their powers of expression are deficient, or because they 
have not cultivated the singing habit. On the other hand there are unfortunately many calling themselves singers, 
who either lack musical feeling, or who have been trained to inhibit its expression through their voices, because they 
have set aside the habit of speech in this connection 

The Formation of Habit 

The student of singing should first be sure that there is no violation of the laws of nature in his customary habit 
to disturb the automatic reflexes concerned in speech. If there is vocal interference to free musical expression and 
purity of tone, attention should be devoted to forming a new habit which will restore natural freedom. A _ uniform 
quality of pure tone is natural to the voice in singing, and should be insisted upon as a habit, and not regarded as 

accidental, or the special gift of a favored few. It is nature’s gift to all, except in cases of physical defect, which are 
rare; but, unfortunately, those in whom it is marred by unnatural habit are too numerous! 
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HE great Russian Composer has 

achieved a pianistic success that has 
taken New York by storm. At his New 
York Recitals the vast seating capac- 
ity of Carnegie Hall was taxed to the 
utmost and hundreds of people were 
turned away. The musical critics are 
one in their high praise of Rachmaninoff 
and in the realization of the importance 
of his pianistic art—an art which is 
proving his fame as a pianist equal to 
his rank as a composer. 


RACHMANINOFF 


Records His Playing EXCLUSIVELY for the 


AM PICO 


You are cordially invited to attend an informal recital 


r/ / Warerooms 
rab 4 Fifth Ruenue at Thirtyninth St. 
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ADOLF WEIDIG CONDUCTS 
HIS OWN NEW WORK AT ITS 
FIRST PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


His Latest Composition, “Concert Overture,” Dedi- 
cated to the Minneapolis Symphony, Receives a 
Stirring Reading by the Orchestra—Artistic Career 

of Minneapolis Critics Squelched—Fake “Music” 
Creates Great Laughter at Musicians’ Annual 
Banquet—Sense of Humor and Good 


Dinner Features of Gala Party 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 24, 

Approximately 200 people attended the ninth annual ban- 
quet of the musicians of the city, held in the Gold Room 
of the Radisson Hotel on February 18, under the auspices 
of the Civic Music League. The menu was interrupted at 
intervals by J. Austin Williams, song leader, who led the 
audience in such numbers as the “Toreador” song from 
“Carmen,” the “Anvil” chorus from “I! Trovatore,” the 
soldiers’ chorus from “Faust,” as well as in many popular 
songs. 

The program proper came after the dinner, when our 
three illustrious newspaper critics wete the soloists, and 
the musicians sat at their obsequies and dealt a death blow 
to their artistic careers. Caryl B. Storrs might have “got- 
ten away” with his cello solo if his bow had not dropped 
and the solo still continued from behind the stage, where, 
we are sure, Carlo Fischer was abetting his friend by an 
able exposition of Cui’s “Oriental.” Victor Nilsson, of 
the Journal, showed what he could (not) do on the trom- 
bone, a la kazoo—it certainly was the “Miserere,” but 
not from “Trovatore,” for the audience. James Davies, 
of the News received hearty applause for his high 
coloratura voice in an excruciating rendition of an ex- 
tremely difficult aria. James Bliss played blissful accom- 
paniments. We are to be congratulated upon having three 
critics in our midst, all of whom have a keen sense of 
humor. 

The final program number, before dancing, was a wed- 
ding de luxe of a procession of knitters, with Knit as 
groom and Purl «as bride, and the ceremony was a clever 
adaptation of knitting terms. We defy any city this size 
to show more good spirit among its musicians. 


Weidig at Best in Norwegian Number 


The popular concert of February 16 was opened with 
the “Norwegian Bridal Procession,” by Grieg. Adolf 
Weidig, the visiting conductor, was at his best, and grasped 
the poetic meaning of this beloved Norwegian master. 
The Mendelssohn overture, “Ruy Blas,” was of an entirely 
different hue, and although composed in three days, is an 
inspired composition. The slow movement, “Angelus,” 
from Hadley’s third symphony, gave a pure Italian touch 
to the program that could not have been gotten at any 
other place than, a little Italian village where Hadley heard 
the chimes ringing for devotion. It was necessary to re- 
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peat Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and “The Ball Scene” as a 
solo for the violins, by Mayseder Hellmesberger. The 
weird, rushing “Marche Slave,” Tschaikowsky, proved to 


be an excellent closing number. 
The soloist was George Klass, second concertmaster, 
who long ago established himself in Minneapolis as a thor- 
oughly capable musician, and this was fresh proof of his 
mastery of the violin 


Children’s Concert a Huge Success 

The Young People’s Concert of February 21 was made 
delightful by the very informal talk of Adolf We'dig, for 
he caught the mood of the children, and the concert was 
therefore a tremendous success. Mendelssohn’s overture 
brought out the bewitching traits of the violin section, 
while the Aria on the G string, Bach, illustrated the depth 
of the G string beauty. Guy Woodard played the prelude 
from Saint-Saéns’ “The Deluge” in a masterly manner, 
and Karl Scheurer played the intermezzo from the D minor 
symphony of Dohnanyi with rare viola ability. The quali- 
ties of the cello tone were shown by the introduction from 
the “Poet and Peasant” overture of Suppe, in which Her- 
man Beyer-Hane shone resplendent as soloist. The first 
bass player, Frank Kuchynka, played a cadenza that de- 
lighted his hearers as did also the harp solo by Henry 
Williams. The voices of the children were heard in 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” which they 
sang with vigor, and they were careful to follow the baton 
of the conductor. 

Weidig Conducts New Composition 

At the final concert directed here by Adolf Weidig on 
February 23 at the Auditorium, he presented for the first 
time anywhere his latest composition, “Concert Overture,” 
a work which he has dedicated to the Minn-apolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Weidig has abundant inspiration 
and real beauty of thought, and this work met with the 
instant approval of the large audience. 

The “March of the Sardar,” Ipollitoff-Ivanoff, was the 
first of the afternoon’s offerings, and was followed by the 
“Gondoleria,” Saar, with its refreshing bit of originality. 
The charming Pitt “Air de Ballet” and Grainger’s “Shep- 


herd’s Hey” completed a group of thoroughly acceptable 
compositions. 
Probably “the jewel” of the program was the Mozart 


serenade for string orchestra, which afforded an excellent 
example of how much progress the string section of the 
orchestra has made toward perfection. 

Claire Lillian Peteler, a soprano of New York, was the 
soloist, offering the arias “Knowest Thou the Land?” from 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” and “Lieti Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots.” She has poise and beauty of tone, and was 
compelled to sing several encores for her enthusiastic 
hearers. R. A. 


Notable Artists to Open Commodore Musicales 


The new Hotel Commodore in New York stands on that 
part of Forty-second street which is named Pershing 
Square and in consequence the series of musicales to be 
given there will be called the Pershing Square Series of 
Musicales. R. E. Johnston, who will manage them, an- 
nounces that the first concert will take place in the grand 
ballroom Wednesday evening, April 2. The artists are 
Mary Garden, Enrico Caruso, Mischa Elman and Arthur 
Rubinstein, 
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MR. HENDERSON in the NEW YORK SUN, Fed. 2&th 1919. 

“Mme. Samaroff has played often in this city and generally 
with credit to herself. But she made a new high water mark 
yesterday. 

“Her performance of the Liszt Sonata was beautiful. It 
was one of the best the composition has had in this town in 
many years. In respect of nice adjustment of the details of its 
structure, of clarity of utterance and of variety of tonal effect 
we recall none better. 

“The slow middle section in particular was given with fine 
repose, poetry of conception and exquisite tone. It really makes 
little difference what else she did, though she played well, for this 
one achievement was sufficient to prove her art has grown in 
breadth, in delicacy and insight.” 


MR. FINCK wm the EVENING POST, Feb. 28th, 1919. 


“Her playing of Liszt’s colossal sonata at Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon would have placed her in the front rank had 
she not been there before. (Of living pianists only four—Pade- 
rewski, Hofmann, Powell and Friedheim—could have excelled 
or equalled her eloquent proclamation of the genius of this 
epoch-making work. We have heard this sonata played in ways 
that quite justified all the disparaging things said about it by 
Teutonists. The pianists did not go below the surface; to them 
Liszt was mere technique—brilliant but shallow. But the real 
Liszt players—and Olga Samaroff is one of them—take tech- 
nique for granted, as Liszt himself did, and dive deep into this 
oceanic music to bring up the pearls. We have never heard the 
ravishing melody and the exquisite harmonies of the slow section 
played with more sincerity and feeling than on this occasion. 
An intensely musical spirit animated the whole performance. It 
was emotional playing of the highest order.” 


, SAMAROFF 


IN 


NEW YORK 


MR. REGINALD de KOVEN in the NEW YORK HERALD, 

Feb, 28th, 1919. 

“The principal number on her program was Liszt’s Piano 
Sonata. The virility of touch, the nobility of sentiment and the 
brilliancy with which she developed the bravura passages of 
this exceptionally difficult work stamped her as a player of the 
first rank. 

“Mme. Samaroff achieved exquisite pianissimo and legato 
passages in the Liszt Sonata, and also in the Schumann G minor 
Sonata. This lovely work was interpreted with compelling 
beauty and romance, while she also proved possession of the 
true Chopin spirit by her playing of three Preludes, including 
the seventeenth and twenty-fourth, the latter interpreted with 
electrifying brilliancy. An ‘Intermezzo and Capriccio’ by 
Brahms displayed composer and player in fresh and fascinating 
lights, the almost Irish character of the melody in the former 
having its counterpart in Buzoni’s Intermezzo, which was de 
lightfully given. Debussy’s ‘Reflets dans l'eau’ fell from Mme. 
Samaroff’s fingers like rain drops, and to conclude her program 
she played a clever ‘Caprice Burlesque’ by Ossip Gabrilowitsch.” 


MR. G. VERNON in the NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Feb. 28th, 


1919. 

“Her real triumph, and a triumph instantaneous and une- 
quivocal, came in the Liszt B minor Sonata. Mme. Samaroff 
played it as it has rarely been played of recent years. It was a 
performance at once brilliant and beautifully articulated, full of 
color, dynamic, delicate. Both technically and emotionally it 
was playing of the highest order, and the response of the audi- 
ence was instantaneous.” 


‘MR. MAX SMITH in the NEW YORK AMERICAN, Feb. 28th, 


1919. 
“The Liszt Sonata, a stupendous composition, was presented 
with remarkable virility and superb tone color.” 





Mr. Judson announces for next season a series of ten concerts, beginning February 
1920, in which Mme. Samaroff will play the Thirty-two Sonatas of Beethoven. 
This series will be given in Philadelphia, and will be repeated under the auspices 
of educational institutions in New York and Baltimore. $3 $$ $3 $$ $2 





Engagements for the. balance of the season, Oct. Ist to Feb. Ist, now booking 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT : 


ARTHUR JUDSON, 1317 Pennsylvania Building - - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IRMA SEYDEL AND SOME ODD THINGS ABOUT HER 























Young Violinist Is Her Own Manager—Once Earned Eighteen Dollars a Week as Stenographer—Her Pastime Latin and Greek—Admits 
She Is Old Fashioned When It Comes to Music—Prefers Brahms to Debussy 

















NE’S first impression of Irma Seydel, the Boston vio 

() linist, is that she is a very natural, almost business- 

like young person of attractive appearance. Yet, she 

is artistic—her playing at once shows that, even though 

he doesn’t belong to the bobbed hair or freakish set. 

After the writer had chatted with Miss Seydel a while, she 
learned that she had a practical side, too 


Her Own Manager 


It seems that she manages all her own bookings and the 
details of the business thereof herself. She 
is an expert typist and self taught at that, 
with a system of shorthand of her own con- 
ception. Miss Seydel opened her season on 
September 5 with a tour for the Edison 
Talking Machine Company, which included 
appearances in the principal cities of Penn 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Iowa, South z 
Dakota and Minnesota, and concluded it just 
before Christmas. While in Sioux City, Miss 
Sevdel received word that she would have 
to remain there for some time longer than 
he expected, because the “flu” had closed 
the next two cities on the route 


In the Role of “Stenog” 


“Well, you can imagine how bored | was 
when I had been there a day or two to find | 
there were no symphony concerts or recitals & 
at just that time,” said the violinist. “Then : 
| thought of a plan. 1 went down to the & 
local branch of the Edison Company and told & 
the manager that I wanted to do some stenog = 
raphy. He looked amazed, no doubt think- 





ing at the same time that | was out of my 
mind 

‘'Who ever heard of an artist taking down 
shorthand? he said. I explained that | & 


could do just that and wanted to while 1 was & 
tied up in the city. As luck had it (even & 
though it does sound unkind, but under nor- & 
mal circumstances he wouldn't have agreed =| 
to the plan), there were several of the girls ; 
home sick with the ‘flu’ and they were short 
of help. He told me to take off my hat and 
wet to work, first asking how much a week 
| wanted to be paid. 1 told him | couldn't 
accept 1 salary of that kind 

“*You will or you can’t have the place!’ 
he laughed. ‘Will eighteen a week do?’ 

“I replied that it would be plenty, and then 
set about showing that I really could earn 
the money. The first day I had thirty-seven 
letters ready by noon.” Pretty good for an 
artistic person! “And when J received my 
first check, I felt as proud of it as I did when 
] got my first royalty check! That was sev 
eral years ago.” 


Likes Minneapolis Symphony 


Finally Miss Seydel moved on to Minne 
apolis, where she was glad this time to un- 
pack her trunk, because she could, during 
spare time, go to hear the Minneapolis Svm- 
phony concerts. Over this organization’s 
work the young violinist was very enthusias- 
tic. She remarked that she never hoped to 
hear the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony in 





SONAL AAMT 


When quizzed as to her interests outside of her violin, 
she said: 

“You will laugh when I tell you I enjoy studying Latin 
and Greek.” 

“What?” exclaimed the writer in unchecked dismay. 

“1 knew it!’ she laughingly continued. “And let me add 
that I am very happy when I find I have mastered a new 
conjugation! I have a kid sister going to college who calls 
me an old maid! She is more interested just now in beaux 
and dancing than in Latin and Greek. I also enjoy read- 


WAL MM 








E minor played so exquisitely again as it © 
was under Emil Oberhoffer’s baton. She & 
said: 

“It moved me so that I wept, quite un 
ashamed i don't know when music has 
meant as much to me as it did after those months of no 
music outside of my own.” 

Since the first of the new year Miss Seydel has been do- 
ing her own concert work. Besides having been heard 
throughout New England, she gave a very successful con- 
cert recently at the: Apollo Club in Brooklyn. While she 
was in New York she spent several days recording for 
the Edison Company—work which she undertakes with 
relish, ’ 


aA 


IRMA SEYDEL 


ing all kinds of good historical novels. They are better 
and less painful in that form than as dry history. You 
are thinking that I lead a sedate life? I do. When I am 
home in Boston, I rarely go about. You see so much time 
is spent taking care of my business, working up programs 
and”—-with a twinkle in her eye—‘making up for the time 
| lose when I come to New York. When I am here, I see 
very little of my room.” 

Miss Seydel said that as a girl of sixteen she knew 


i 


twenty-six opera roles. There were in the list, of course, 
some medium sized roles, lots of little ones, but the whole 
of “Carmen.” Singing was an added accomplishment. 

“It is needless to ask if you are an opera fan!” said the 
writer. 

“To the contrary, I don’t know when I went to the opera 
last! And I have beenexactly to three concerts this sea- 
son in Boston.” 

“Then, perhaps, I’ll be more successful if I ask about 
your programs. What kind of works do you prefer?” 


Old Fashioned About Music 


“When it comes to music,” Miss Seydel 
answered, “I guess | am old fashioned. 1 
am ‘crazy about’ Brahms and five minutes of 
Debussy is enough for me. Some of the 
modern French composers are quite impos- 
sible and I can’t see them at all. I don’t 
know whether that is a defect in me or not. 
Il am very fond of certain things written by 
our own American violinists, especially a 
concerto which Gustav Strube, of Baitimore, 
= has dedicated to me. Take the Russian 
school, the only two worth while composers, 
I find, are Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, the former being the superior! In 
speaking of Debussy, I should have told you 
that I quite shocked a well known conductor 
by telling him that I nearly fell asleep. dur- 
ing a part of his concert. 

“Oh, you mean the Debussy,’ he added 
after a second. ‘Well, I was bored when 
conducting it.’” 

“Is there some other 
about your career that you 
about?” asked the writer. 

Miss Seydel thought but a second, and 
then: 

“There is one unusual thing. Unusual for 
this season,” she laughed, “and that is, I am 
not an Auer pupil! I wonder, however, 
whether it is not sometimes as well to be 
out of style—it’s different, you know.” 

“Yes, it is,” echoed the writer, brilliantly. 

- V 


INANE 


DUAN 


interesting thing 
can tell me 


Bailly Joins the Berkshire Quartet 


The Musicat Courier learns that Louis 
Bailly, who came from France to replace 
Ugo Ara as viola player of the Flonzaley 
Quartet when Mr. Ara returned to his native 
country for voluntary war service, will re- 
main in this country and become violist of 
the Berkshire Quartet. Mr. Ara will re- 
sume his former position with the Flonza- 
leys at the beginning of next season. 


Anna Fitziu’s Concert Dates 


Anna Fitziu, the American soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was obliged to 
leave New York immediately after she sang 
in “Cleopatra” with Mary Garden at the 
Lexington Theater, New York City, on Mon- 
day evening, February 24, to fill a number 
of festival engagements that had been ar- 
ranged by her manager, R. E. Johnston. 

Miss Fitziu will sing three performances 
in Orlando, Fla.; two performances in the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, festival; two perform- 
ances at the Fitchburg, Mass., Festival (joint 
recitals with Andres De Segurola), and also 
at the last evening concert of the New York 
Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, in costume re- 
cital with Andres De Segurola, the bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

On April 25 she is booked to sing in Columbus, Ohio, 
at a joint recital with Riccardo Stracciari; May 12, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., joint recital with Andres De Segurola; May 
14, Macon, Ga., Festival, joint recital with Andres De 
Segurola; May 17, Ann Arbor, Mich., Festival, joint re- 
cital with Andres De Segurola; May 22, Keene, N. H., 
Festival; May 26, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Festival; May 31, 
Evanston, IIl., Festival. 
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JOSE MARDONES 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, NEW YORK 
This great Spanish basso has been 
often declared to possess the finest 
basso voice ever heard. Every critic 
pronounces it remarkable in its vol- 
ume, flexibility, tone. His present en- 
gagement with the Metropolitan Opera 
House 1s but another step in a career 
that for consistent success has few 
equals in the world of vocal music. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


\ 
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Columbia 








Mardones makes records of his best 
arias exclusively for Columbia. Hear 
some of his famous records. 


A Few Suggestions: 


Il Barbiere Di Siviglia. La calumnia e} 
un venticello | A-5200 


Faust. Serenata—Tu che fai Pi bdeiniie.| $1.50 
tata 


Carmen. Toreador Song a 
Ernani. Infelice e tuo credevi $1.50 
Faust. Dio dell’ or | A-847 
Faust. Rammenta i lieti di | $1.00 
El Guitarrico, |A-5202 


La Juive (L’Ebrea). Se oppressi ognor $1.50 


Records 
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Albany, N. Y.—As the winter draws to a close the 
number of musical events increase. Nina Morgana, s0- 
prano, and Morgan Kingston, tenor, appeared in concert 
here recently, delighting a representative audience at Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall. Miss Morgana was heard in a 
group of songs and in the mad scene, from “Lucia,” 
M. Fabrizio playing the flute obligato for the latter. Mr. 
Kingston sang several solos, including the popular “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” and was also heard in a duet 
from “Carmen” with Miss Morgana. M. Bimboni was at 
the piano, accompanying with his customary skill. Miss 
Morgana, Mr. Kingston, Florence McDonough and C. Ber- 
trand Race sang during a reading by Charles Paull.—— 
Liza Lehmann evenings are becoming most popular this 
The quartet choir and chorus of the Emmanuel 
saptist Church, Lydia F. Stevens organist and conductor, 
sang “The Daisy Chain" and other numbers recently. 
The Monday Musical Club presented excerpts from Cad- 
man’s opera “Shanewis.” Mrs. E. F, Horton gave the 
story of the opera, with Esther D, Keneston acting as in- 
strumental chairman and Mrs, Christian T. Martin as 
vocal chairman Music was one of the features at the 
iemebnan of 700 Republican women held at the Ten Eyck 
recently, There was a “sing,” directed by Esther D. Ken- 
eston, and between the speeches Mrs. Henry S. Van Woert 
and Mrs. J. Maleolm Angus, sopranos, Mrs, Frederick W. 
Kerner, contralto, and Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, were 
heard in solos. Marcella Bradley gave several whistling 
selections. The Harmony Club, Helen M. Sperry con- 
ducting, will render several programs during the coming 
spring. William Gorham Rice recently gave an 
dress on “The Carillons of Belgium and Holland.”——-The 
Mendelssohn Club gave its midwinter concert in the Edu- 


season, 


cation Building, Dr, Frank Sill Rogers conducting. The 
soloists were Walter Greene, baritone, and Minerva Ko- 
merarski, Russian violinist. Lowell D. Kenney, tenor; 
Edwin B. Parkhurst, baritone, and Roger H. Stonehouse, 
bass, sang incidental solos. Robinson's setting of Bruce 
MacRae’s war poem, “In Flanders Fields,” Baldwin's 
“Hymn Before Action,” and Grieg’s “Vast Unnumbered 
Throngs” were among the club numbers. Harry Alan 
Russell is the club accompanist. A musical tea was 








“ELIJAH”? 


FRED PATTON 


Bass-Baritone 


WALTER 


Management : ANDERSON 


given at Vincentian Institute recently in honor of Mrs. 
Alfred E. Smith, wife of the Governor. The Glee Club 
of the Catholic Association for Young Women gave selec- 
tions, accompanied by Jane Kelly. Other contributors to 
the program were Mrs. R. C. Craven, soprano; Mrs. James 
Tracey Taaffe and Mrs, J. J. Connors, contraltos, and 
Mary Whitfield, pianist-A musicale was given at the 
Knights of C ‘olumbus Home in honor of the annual for- 
mal reception for the Fourth Degree Knights. Mary 
Lyons Hans, soprano; James L. Feeney and John Fogarty, 
bass, provided the program, Dr. M. P. Flattery being at 
the piano._—Lowell D. Kenney has resigned his position 
as tenor soloist of the First Reformed Church and re- 
sumed similar duties at the First Presbyterian Church_—— 
Marie Minier North has resigned as soprano soloist 
at the First Reformed Church, as she moves to New 
Haven, Conn., soon.———Robert T. McGee has written a 
song, “Hello Boys,” which will be played and sung on the 
arrival of the Albany troops from overseas.——The double 
quartet of the Monday Club sang recently for the Com- 
munity Chorus. Members of the group are: May E. 
Melius, director; Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, Mrs. Raymond 


N. Fort, Florence Mary Loftus, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, 
Mrs. William B. Smith, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, Mrs. 
J. W. Pattison and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright——Mrs. 


George Curtis Treadwell gave a supper for her guest, 
Nina Morgana, soprano. The gathering included many 
music lovers from Albany and nearby centers. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Burlington, Vt.—Beryl Harrington, who inaugurated 
community sings in this city last year in connection with 
her work as supervisor of music in the public schools, re- 
cently brought to a successful close a week of community 
sings in observance of the national week of song. These 
affairs were held every day, and sometimes twice a day. 
There was great enthusiasm at all of the sings, and Miss 
Harrington’s work was warmly commended.——Mildred 
Shattuck and Margaret Whittemore, pupils of Miss Mcll- 
vaine, gave a recital at Bishop Hopkins Hall on March 
4.——A Red Cross benefit concert was held on February 
27 at Alburg by Irene Wilder, of this city, and her pupils. 
The program of fourteen numbers was rendered by Agnes 
E. Morton, Irene O’Brien, Eugenia Martin, Lorraine 
Kingsley Martin, Marion Torrey Flynn, Kathleen Stay, 
Milton Torrey Flynn, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilder——At 
the meeting on February 27 of the Thursday Evening 
Music Study Club, Lillian Alpert sang the “Habanera,” 
from “Carmen”; Hildreth Martin, bass, Clay’s “Gypsy 
Song,” and Master Horton Peace, soprano, from St. 
Paul’s choir, sang Massenet’s “Elegie,” and in Latin the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with violin obligato by Mrs. 
Buchanan. 


Chicago, Ill.-(See letter on another page.) 


Davenport, Iowa.—A third concert by a trio com- 
posed of Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Ludwig Becker, vio- 
linist, and Carl Brueckner, cellist, completely filled the 
large hall of the Blackhawk Hotel on March 2. These 
chamber music concerts, newly inaugurated this season, 
have thus far proven to be more than successful, and the 
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welcome given this splendid organization redounds to the 
credit of both the artists and the musical public of the 
tri-cities. 

Dayton, Ohio.—John McCormack appeared in Me- 
morial Hall on February 11, and the audience which 
greeted him was raised to the usual high pitch of en- 
thusiasm which this artist always inspires. Assisting him 
was Donald McBeath, the gifted violinist, who is being 
welcomed back to the concert stage from the British Royal 
Air Forces. Edwin Schneider was the excellent accom- 
panist——Under the auspices of the Women’s Music Club, 
Thomas J. Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, lectured at the Engineers’ Club, February 13. His 
subject was “Some Observations on Our Language.” Mrs. 
Kelly illustrated his remarks with songs written for some 
of our most beautiful English poems.——Friday evening, 
February 14, Thomas Wilfred gave a unique and pleas- 
ing recital in Community Hall for the members of the 
women’s clubs of the city. The program consisted of 
solos on a twelve stringed lute and folksongs sung to a 
lute accompaniment-~——-The Burroughs Club held its an- 
nual music meeting at the Women’s Club Friday morn- 
ing, February 21. The program was furnished by a trio 
composed of Bess Naber, violin; Mabel Cook, cello, and 
Mary Naber, piano. This organization was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and was obliged to respond to 
several encores. Helen Kittredge sang two groups of 
songs in a very pleasing manner. 


Denver, Col.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 


Denton, Tex.—February has been a golden month 
musically in Denton. The festival opened February 6, 
when Oscar Seagle, baritone, sang to a large audience. 
The resonant powers of his voice and his charming per- 
sonality gained the admiration of his hearers, who especi- 
ally enjoyed his negro spirituals. As encores, he sang a 
number of war time melody ballads, including “The 
Khaki Lad,” “When the Boys Come Home,” and “The 
Americans Come!” He was tendered a reception after 
the concert by members of the music and voice depart- 
ments of the College of Industrial Arts——The greatest 
ovation ever accorded any musical organization in this 
city was received by the French Army Band when it 
played here February 10. The concert included both 
French and American patriotic airs, in addition to French 
classics, and every number was encored.——Barney Reilly, 
Irish baritone, was the attraction on the Normal College 
Lyceum Course February 19, and a large crowd was pres- 
ent despite the inclemency of the weather. His well cho- 
sen program of classics and Irish ballads, linked with his 
own good voice and genial personality, won for him the 
high praise of his hearers. Mary Anderson, director of 
piano at the Normal College, was the accompanist at this 
concert, as well as at the one which Mr. Reilly gave at 
Corpus Christi February 21——Leopold Godowsky, fa- 
mous pianist, appeared in concert recital at the College 
of Industrial Arts Tuesday evening, February 25. Al- 
though Godowsky came here very highly recommended 
and much betitled in the musical world, he lived up to all 
expectations and more. He was really ill during the con- 
cert, but would not let this interfere with his work, which 
was characterized by flawless technic and unusual use of 
the pedals. A number of out-of-town musicians were 
here for the recital———Henri La Bonte, of the Academy 
of Music at Dallas, gave an interesting concert at the 
Normal College on February 14, being especially enjoyed 
in his singing of familiar songs. He led the audience in 
a sing-song at the conclusion of the program.——Lennie 
Hallman, talented member of the department of voice at 
the C. I. A., and Nothera Barton, director of piano at the 
college, appeared in interesting recitals this month— 
Nothera Barton, Hannah Asher and Elise MacClanahan, 
of the music faculty of the C. I. A., have returned from 
Dallas and Paris, where they gave joint recitals on Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20, respectively. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The popularity of the Simonds 
Memorial concerts has increased to the extent that the 
chapel, adjoining’ the main auditorium of the Calvinistic 
Congregational Church where the concerts are given, is 
now open to the public, increasing the seating capacity to 
about 1,400. While the late comers are deprived of a good 
view of the artists participating in the weekly programs, 
the arrangements are such that occupants of seats in the 
chapel may hear and enjoy them, and this is evidently 
satisfactory to many. Established by the late Daniel 
Simonds, one of Fitchburg’s influential lovers and patrons 
of music, the concerts are now in their seventh season, 
having been continued annually by the widow of Mr. 
Simonds as a memorial to him, since his death on May 5, 
1913. The concerts are given on Sunday afternoons during 
January, February, and March, and have, from the first, 
attracted capacity audiences. Not only music lovers of 
this city, but those of surrounding towns and cities, within 
a radius of twenty-five or thirty miles attend in large num- 
bers. The programs are entirely musical, with no sermons 
or addresses, and all seats are free, with no collections. 
The church quartet choir is considered to be one of the 
best in the state outside of Boston, and includes Louisette 
Terrill of Worcester, soprano; Florence M. Hersom of 
Fitchburg, contralto; Dr. Ernest H. Page of Fitchburg, 
tenor and director; Fred W. Bancroft of Gardner, Mass., 
bass, and Ralph L. Phelps, organist. Visiting talent assists 
the quartet at each concert, those who have appeared in- 
cluding various soloists from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and other Boston artists. Gounod’s “Gallia” was 
given a creditable and praiseworthy rendition at Christ 
Episcopal Church on Sunday evening, March 2, under the 
direction of Herbert C. Peabody, chorister and organist. 
Both the vested choir and the young ladies’ choir of the 
church participated. Katherine Smith was the soprano 








(Continued on page 40.) 
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Will conduct Students’ and Teachers’ Classes in Addition to giving private lessons at his Studios at Steinway Hall. Engage lessons period now. Many were unable 
PAUL SYDOW, Times Building, N. Y. City. Bryant 6349 


to secure time last summer. Write for Catalog to 
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EK beg to announce the 
arrival in America next 
September the Fifteenth of 


ALESSANDRO 


BONCI 


The great singer will appear in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central America 
‘and 


THE UNITED STATES 


in a series of operatic engage- 
ments (Special Performances 
of “Masked Ball’), concerts and 
recitals during the season 1919-1920. 








Mr. Bonci has not decided under whose Manage- 
ment he will tour the United States. Meanwhile 
for further particulars, address—A. Valeri, 381 
West End Avenue, New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Emma Thursby’s Last Reception Musicale—Women’s 
Philharmonic Musicale—Gescheidt Pupil Writes 
from Germany—The Nichols at Burlington, Vt. 

—State Music Teachers’ Association Local— 
Ada Crisp Writes About “N. O. C.”—Judson 
House, Tenor, Returns—“Nature Moods” 
in Music—Hoffmann and Rechlin at 
Aeolian Hall, March 29 








Busy Capouilliez—Burns and Shepherd Return to New 
York—Studio Club Recital—Roberts Plays for 
Klibansky Recital—Southland Singers’ Concert, 
April 8—Hugo’s “Temple Dancer” Pro- 
duced—Powell Travels Twelve Hun- 
dred Miles Monthly—A Yonkers 
Students’ Recital 





reception of her series for this 
February 28 in her attractive apartment 
The affair was a brilliant one, as there 
artists present, and a delightful program was 
afternoon, Marguerita Sylva and Giu- 
Metropolitan Opera Company, were 
Che program was as follows: 


Emma Thursby's last 
eason took 


in Garameicy 


place 
l’ark 
yere many 
iven during the 
eppe De Luca, of the 
the guests of honor 

Yeux Massenct 


Carmen Parcora, Olga Bibor at the piano 
Kir, Des Grieux (Manon) ood non een Massenet 
W t r You Walk oe ne ct vantnnecet Handel 
Charles Albert Case Bertha Foster at the piano. 

‘ g of Water ° Campbell-Tipton 
The Little Damosel Novello 
I Li Brown Oriole ; San derson 

Grace Kerns. Miss Po'lack at the piano, 
I Did Not Know a .- Vanderpool 
Values - , -s«eeee Vanderpool 
ag of Dewan end Tweets ncvadts o0cecceceseeeesens Vanderpool 
Irving Jacobsen. The composer at the piano, 
Invietu ; .. Huhn 
Joseph Davies, of the United States Navy. 
Have You Seen but a White Lily Grow? Old English 
Albert Case 
Meclisancde n the Wood Goetz 
My Love Comes in the Skee.... . Leighter 
Mignon Linsay. Mrs, Winterbottom at the piano, 

Reg ° ° . Vanderpool 
La und Roses oe eves .. Vanderpool 
George Reiherr. The composer at the piano, 

Zo Elliott, composer of “The Long, Long Trail,” was 


mong those present, and in compliment to him Miss Kerns 
ang it with fine expression. It was most enthusiastically 
pplauded. Milan Lusk, the violinist of the afternoon, 
rave his hearers a great treat by playing two beautiful 
first violinist of the Czecho-Slovak 


numbers, He is the 

rio, and his playing of “Songs of Home” (Smetana) and 
Bygone Days” (Frim!), accompanied by L. Vojacek, was 
rarely artistic and afforded great pleasure. All the artists 
were at their best and performed exquisitely. 


Thursby is just convalescing from an attack of 
pneumonia, and her many friends were happy to enjoy her 
hospita lity again. Following is a partial list of those pres- 

ent: Mrs. William Seaman Bainbridge, Mrs. James Gris- 
wold Wentz, Mrs. Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Leila Che 
vaher, Mrs. Frederick Hangings, Marguerita Syiva, Miss 


Miss 


Vanderhill, Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll, Mrs. Albert Lyon 
Crowell, Effa Ellis Perfield, Mrs. Walter Pratt Long, 
Niela Gron, Mrs, Robert Wankomski, Surgeon William 
Seaman Bainbridge, Capt. Robert Wankowski, Frederick 
S. Dellenbaugh, Walter P. Long, Alexander Zeittin, 
Charles A, Case, Henry Collins Brown, Adrian G. Hege- 


man, Frederick W. Vanderpool, Joseph Davis, Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry Phipps and Mrs, L, C, Litchfield. 
The Nichols at Burlington, Vt. 


Mr. and Mrs, John W. Nichols have been re-engaged 
for the summer session of the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt., where Mr, Nichols will have charge of the 
vocal de I artment and Mrs. Nichols will teach piano. This 
will make the sixth season these two artists have taught 
at the university, and their classes have become so large 
that it will necessitate having an assistant. Anne McLeary, 
pianist for the Theater Club of New York, and a pupil of 
Mrs. Nichols, will be Mr. Nichols’ accompanist for the 
summer, and will also give a course in harmony and the 
rudiments of music, 

Mr. Nichols has been very bus 
sang at the Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, where he was 
highly complimented by Olive Fremstad, who believes 
that Mr, Nichols’ voice is particularly adapted to recital 
work. March 3 he sang at a concert in St. Mark’s Church, 


this season. He recently 
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Brooklyn, Mr. Nichols is also a favorite at Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, where he appears quite often through the sea- 
son at the Sunday evening concerts. 

At present Mr. Nichols is preparing a set of five lecture 
song recitals, and also a set of five lectures on vocal tech- 
nic and artistic singing, which he will give at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont this summer. 


Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Elie Cannes, presi- 
dent, gave the usual informal musicale and tea on the af- 
ternoon of Washington’s Birthday at studio 801, Carnegie 
Hall, Walter Bogert, baritone, and Leslie Hodgson, pian- 
ist, interested a large and appreciative audience, the for- 
mer with songs by Chadwick, Debussy, MacDowell, Brans- 
combe, Loeftler, Scotch melodies arranged by Ho ekirk, 
and the latter with piano pieces by Sgambati, Purcell, 
Chopin, Glass, Pierre, Carrefio and Schubert-Liszt. Tag- 
liapietra and Mme. Carrefio’s daughter, Teresita, were 
guests of honor. The orchestra, Madeline Eddy, conduc- 
tor, will give its concert at Hotel Majestic, March zo, 
Mrs. David Graham is chairman of entertainment, and 
Abbie Totten, hostess. 

Gescheidt Pupil Writes from Germany 

Howard Remig, tenor, of Passaic, N. J., who has sung 
in concert and church, having an exceptional tenor voice, 
writes his teacher, Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent of Miller 
Vocal Art Science, from Germany. The letter covers 
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‘many humorous, newsy points of interest in his daily life, 


in which music plays an important part. 
Local Chapter of State M. T. A. Holds Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York City 
Chapter of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation took place at Steinway Hall, March 4. French and 
Italian songs were sung in costume by Dorothy Moore 
and Laura Baldelli. Interpretative dancing was done by 
Margaret M. Gage, and Mrs. John Francis Brines was at 
the piano. The program of French and Italian music was 
much enjoyed by the audience, as were the piano pieces 
by Schumann, Chopin, Farjeon and Leschetizky, which 
were interpreted in dancing by Mrs. Gage. 


Ada Crisp Writes About “N. O. C.” 


Regarding the afternoon and evening meetings and op- 
eratic performances given by the National Opera Club of 


March 13, 
America (Mme. Von Klenner, founder and president), 
Ada Crisp, author of a handsome booklet issued by the 
club, writes as follows: “At the afternoon meetings the 
most noted of American lecturers, critics and writers on 
music appear, affording an opportunity to members to 
become acquainted with the personalities of the men who 
make other men and women famous. Their music talks 
are of a serious and instructive although entertaining 
character, and are followed by informal discussions, pre- 
sided over either by Mme, Von Klenner or some distin- 
guished visitor, and it is this feature of the assemblies 
which gives them the character of the old time salons pre- 
viously alluded to. Distinguished vocalists, often from the 
Metropolitan boards, at other times from the great Euro- 
pean homes of opera, render illustrative songs, and there 
is pervading an uncommon quality of sociability. Each 
evening production of opera is followed by dancing. The 
social features of the club have become most alluring 
through the attendance of the celebrities, who also take 
advantage of the gayeties of these gatherings. Thus, 
members have opportunities of meeting opera stars whom 
it is a privilege to know, and who are ordinarily socially 
inaccessible to their admirers across the footlights. 


Judson House, Tenor, Returns 


Judson House, who has been abroad with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, is expected in America about this 
time. He has done much good work as director of an en- 
tertainment bureau, and has himself sung before notables 
in Europe. Mr. House, previous to joining the army, was 
one of the leading pupils of Miller Vocal Art Science, 
Adelaide Gescheidt, instructor. 


“Nature Moods” in Music 


“Nature Moods with Motion Pictures, Poetry and Mu- 
sic” was the title cf the daily entertainment given at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium last week under the direction of 
Alexander Russell, concert director. Giving some idea of 
the musical numbers on the program, the following is 
stated: Three Chickering Ampico productions were as 
follows: “Moonlight Sonata” (Beethoven), “Reflections 
in the Water” (Debussy), “In Sleepy Hollow” (Eastwood 
Lane); songs for soprano by Hewitt and Del Riego. 
These songs, sung by Edna Beatrice Bloom, soprano, gave 
her a chance to appear again before an assemblage which 
last year enjoyed her singing. Erminie Powell, trumpeter, 
was also on this program. 


Hoffman and Rechlin at Aeolian Hall 


Lisbet Hoffman, the pianist, and Edward Rechlin, organ- 
ist, are on the annual benefit concert program of the Blind 
Men's Improvement Club of New York, to be given March 
29 at Aeolian Hall. Miss Hoffman is a pianist of unusual 
ability, and Mr. Rechlhir’s reputation was made long ago. 
He is a Guilmant pupil. 


Busy Capouilliez 


F. Reed Capouilliez, the baritone, made a hit February 
24 when he sang before the Emma Willard Association at 
Hoiel McAlpin. He was in good voice and pleased all 
hearers. Friday nights he sings at a synagogue and Sat- 
urday evenings travels regularly to Philadelphia, where he 
is soloist at the Second Baptist Church. Charles Dicker- 
son, a ten year cld boy pupil of his, came to New York with 
him to sing at the Church of the Epiphany these num- 
bers, “These Are They,” and as soloist in “Gallia.” 


Burns and Shepherd Return to New York 


Misses Burns and Shepherd, authors of “Hooray for the 
Girls,” an operatic spectacle given successfully in Decem- 
ber, have returned, following their visit in the South. 
These young women have appeared much during the past 
before army groups, and have established considerable 
reputation for themselves. 


Studio Club Recital 


Elizebeth Jones, contralto, pupil of Wilfried Klamroth, 
and Erica Freybourg, violinist, gave a joint recital at the 
Studio Club, 35 East Sixty-second street, March 5. Miss 
Jones’ impressive voice and distinct enunciation, and the 
violinist’s excellent playing, interested a large audience, 

Southland Singers’ Concert, April 8 

The Southland Singers, Emma Dambmann, president, 
will give their first and only concert and dance of the sea- 
son at the Hotel Plaza, Tuesday, April 8, at 8:30. The 
members of this organization have been active and untiring 
in work for the soldiers and sailors. They have knitted 
many hundreds of warm garments, donated to the boys. 
They have also entertained at camps, assisted as canteen 
workers, made splendid records in the war drives, and now 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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FREDERIC DONAGHEY in Chicago Daily Tribune 


3 Winifred Byrd, new in Chicago, played the piano last night in Kimball Hall, EXPOSING HERSELF AS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING PERSON- 
ALITIES IN THE FIELD. She learned from the lamented Carreiio, who is posthumously quoted as saying that she expected Miss Byrd to become one of the 
A quaint wisp is this newcomer, and to look at her as she stood up for the applause was to thin 


great. 
the furious dance with Fred Stone in “Chin-Chin.” 
matter of coiffure. 


she cared to do so. 


Brahms, a rhapsodie; Chopin, an etude and the B-minor scherzo; and one bit of Liszt, “The Dance of the Gnomes,” were given exquisitely. 
iece of Liszt’s, “St. Francis Walking on the Waters.” 
was the good one for clearly outlining the themes; SHE WAS FAIRLY SCULPTURAL when playing Brahms and Chopin. 


to put all she owned into another 


WAS THAT OF A SOMEBODY.—February 27, 1919. 


among others, of the little Zell girl who went through 
Also, Miss Byrd made me think of another pianist, Ethel Leginska; but here, doubtless, it was mainly a 
NEVER, MAYBE, HAS THERE BEEN ANOTHER PIANIST WITH SUCH SLIM, TENTATIVE ARMS, OR WITH HANDS WHICH 
HELD SO MUCH SUGGESTION OF FUTILITY FOR THE PIANO; AND THIS SPRITE OF A WOMAN TOOK THUNDERS from the keyboard whenever 


Her principal gift, so far as the especial bill permitted of an 


AMERICA’S 
WONDER 
PIANIST 





She seemed 
THE IMPRESSION SHE LEFT 





WINIFRED BYRD A PIANIST 
WORTH HEARING 


Walking on the Waves” IS UNEXPECTED. 

Miss Byrd has distinct talent for playing the 
piano and vigor in her interpretations. The Liszt 
“Dance of the Gnomes” WAS BRILLIANTLY 
PLAYED yesterday at the recital in Kimball Hall, 
with variety of color and many dainty little 
touches. After a bit we should become adjusted 
to her ways of looking at things, know what to ex- 
pect and be prepared to enjoy, but at a first hear- 
ing she is disconcerting. Not that she does not 
play well, because she does. HER TECHNIQUE 
IS CLEAN, SHE WINS A LOVELY TONE FROM 
THE PIANOFORTE WHEN SHE WISHES TO 
MAKE IT SING A MELODY, but her playing is 
uneven in interpretative values. This is to a large 
extent, perhaps, the fault of the hearer in that he 
makes up his mind in advance as to what she will 
do instead of waiting to learn from his ears. 

The audience was cordial to the artiste. Miss 
Byrd is a player well worth hearing again, and A 
SECOND TIME WE SHOULD KNOW BETTER 
HOW TO LISTEN TO HER.—February 27, 1919. 





KARLETON HACKETT in Chicago Evening Post 


MISS WINIFRED BYRD IS AN INTERESTING AND 
SOMEWHAT SURPRISING PLAYER. She is such a slight, 
demure appearing young person that the GRIP AND 
POWER with which she dashes into such things as the 
Brahms Rhapsodie and the Liszt “‘Legende of St. Francis 


WELL 


easy. 























News 


She showed in her playing of the B minor scherzo 
of Chopin, in the “Dance of the Gnomes” etude by 
Liszt, and in the Liszt paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
“On the Wings of Song” that she is a VERY TEM- 
PERAMENTAL, VERY MUSICAL AND VERY 
GIFTED young player. She showed that she has a 
good STAGE PRESENCE, that she has a very ex- 
haustive and COMPREHENSIVE TECHNICAL 
PREROGATIVE, AND THAT SHE ALSO-HAS A 
TASTE FOR NICE TONE VARIATIONS. 

She developed considerable power in Liszt’s bi 
legend, “St. Francis Walking on the Waters,” an 
SHE IS A PIANIST WHOSE WORK IS INTER- 





ESTING.—Februaary 27, 1919. 





H. H. MOORE in Chicago Daily Journal 
In the last few the b 





of promising young violinists has far exceeded that of pianists. 
night, when she made her Chicago debut in a recital at Kimball Hall, for she is young and more than promising. 

In appearance Miss Byrd is a mere child, with bobbed hair and a tiny figure. 
most businesslike young person, with a delightful lack of mannerisms, and an entirely adult sense of what she is doing. 
CLEAN CUT, AND SHE POSSESSES A SET OF EXTRAORDINARILY FLEET AND ACCURATE FINGERS. 
By that token, the “Dance of the Gnomes,” by Liszt, RECEIVED A SPARKLING PERFORMANCE AT BREATH-TAKING SPEED. AND A 


But there is nothin 


CHOPIN STUDY BECAME A THING OF DELICATE BEAUTY AS SHE PLAYED IT. 


Miss Byrd chose to make her program of the old reliables, starting with an interminable Brahms rhapsodie, followed by Chopin and Mozart. 
represented twice alone and once in conjunction with Mendelssohn. The nearest approach to modern representation was in the final group, made up of a Grieg 
Nocturne, MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance,” and an “Etude en Forme de Valse” by Saint-Saéns. 


rojected mood. 


well 


aplomb and muscle. Not t 


AMUSINGLY EASY. She has a decided sense of rhythm and melody. 


ough a small pianist, Miss Byrd does not fear bigness, and was able to negotiate the dangers of “St. Francis Walking on the Waters” with entire 
hat there is any sense of muscle in her playing. On the contrary, it is AMAZINGLY, and as in the “Dance of the Gnomes,” almost 
IN FACT, SHE WAS SO GOOD LAST NIGHT that it was disappointing not to hear 
her in a more interesting program. A LARGER AUDIENCE SHOULD FIND IT WORTH WHILE TO HEAR HER ON HER NEXT VISIT TO CHICAGO.” 


HERMAN DEVRIES in Chicago Eve. American 


WINIFRED BYRD, PIANIST, WINS 


Miss Winifred Byrd, a young pianist who gladly acknowl- 
edges educational debts from the counsels of the late 
Teresa Carreio, made her first Chicago appearance last 
night at Kimball Hall before a good-sized audience. 


Miss Byrd has qualities that make favorable comment 


SSS ——=]| ERGY, IMPETUOSITY OF YOUTH, AN EX. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD in Chicago Daily 


PRAISE HERE 


AMONG THESE ONE COUNTS A FLUENT 
AND FACILE TECHNIQUE, AN INTERESTING 
MIXTURE OF FIRE AND DELICACY, EN.- 


CELLENT LEFT HAND AND A GOOD SING- 
ING TONE. 
FACES REAL TEST 


The Liszt “Dance of the Gnomes” was very well 
done and could have been repeated. 

The Mendelssohn-Liszt “On the Wings of Song” 
received a very refined interpretation and was 
played with a sympathetic suavity of tone. 

With the Liszt legende, “St. Francis Walking 
on the Waters,” Miss Byrd faced the supreme 
test of the evening. It is a tremendous work, 
worthy the efforts and virtuosity of a Godowsky, 
a Busoni or a Hofmann. Nevertheless, Miss Byrd 
came bravely through and displayed the strength 
of her two young wrists and the power of her left 
hand.—February 27, 1919, 

















childish about her when she begins to play. 


The Chopin number was exquisitely done with charm and 


Winifred Byrd aided the cause of the latter last 


She is a 
HER PLAYING IS BEAUTIFULLY 
In fact, she seemed happiest in the preste 


Liszt was 


—February 27, 1919. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT Symphony Saciety of New York -Hulia Lashamia, Phitharmonie to Give Sinding Novelty 
ANNOUNCEMENTS saan alga Song recital. Evening. Selwyn symphony, Will. be ‘the novelty poner grey ge 
Peace POPE oe ms Re oy 4s Symphony Soci- a Se Song recital. Evening. Hippo- afternoon, March 19 and 14. in Carvegie Hell New You 
ety. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. Society of the Friends of Music. Afternoon. Ritz- Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, will be the assist 


Philharmonic Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 


soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
“ef March 14 : 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 
soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Piano recital. Evening. 


Saturday, March 15 


Aeolian 
Hall. 


Peace Festival—Oratorio Society and Symphony Soci- 


ety. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Wal- 


dorf-Astoria. 


Maurice Dambois. Cello recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

eu Rubinstein. Piano recital. Afternoon. Carne- 
gie Hall. ‘ : 

Mannes Orchestral Concert. Evening. Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 
Sunday, March 16 : 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Mischa Elman, 


soloist. 


Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 


Carlton Hotel. 
Monday, March 17 
Beryl aerate Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
1 


all. 

Bella Hecht. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, March 18 

Jan Chiapusso. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


me Jones. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Thursday, March 20 | 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro. Piano recital. Evening. 


Aeolian Hall. 
ne + A a tatee Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie 
a 


Reuben Davies. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 


Max Pilzer’s Sewickley, Pa., Recital 


Max Pilzer, the violinist of New York, will give a re- 
cital at the Edgeworth Club, Sewickley, Pa., on March 17. 


ing artist and will play the Grieg concerto, The remaining 
orchestral numbers selected. by Conductor Stransky for 
these concerts include a revival of Dvorak’s Slavic Rhap- 
sody in G minor, which has not been heard for some time 
in New York, and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes.” 
At the Philharmonic concert on Sunday, March 16, at Car- 
negie Hall, Mischa Elman will be the assisting artist. 


Hempel Goes South 
Atlanta, Ga., music lovers, who greeted Frieda Hempel 
so enthusiastically when the Metropolitan Opera made its 
last trip South, are to have their first opportunity to hear 
the soprafio in concert on Thursday evening, March 20. 
Miss Hempel will sing under the auspices of the Civic 
Concert Series and Atlanta Music Study Club. 


Breeskin’s Recital April 1 
Elias Breeskin’s recital will take place Tuesday even- 
ing, April 1, at Carnegie Hall. Joseph Adler will be at the 
piano. 
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A Czecho-Slovak opera company is due in Paris 
later in the spring to present there works of Smeta- 
na, Dvorak and Fibisch. 

——____»——_—— 

Lima, Peru, has a brand new and expensive 
opera house which will be opened in June next 
with a season of Italian opera. 

PaLise reeee 

Whether or not you have any interest in Richard 
Strauss, there is news in “Poor Old Dick!” on an- 
other page of this editorial section. 

——.@————— 

Luigi Nicoletti-Korman, a well known Italian 
operatic: bass, was a recent victim of the influenza 
while singing at the Royal Opera, Madrid, Spain. 

pecpieililianiane 

Ermete Novelli, the celebrated Italian tragedian, 
who visited the United States professionally some 
years ago, died at Naples on January 29 of acute 


bronchitis. 
ia ealnteaall taanamits 


There was a concert in Berlin on January 6 to 
celebrate the eighty-first birthday of Max Bruch, 
who was born in 1838. The aged composer, still 
vigorous, played the piano at the concert. 

—— 

According to the New York Evening Telegram 
Helena Marsh, at a recent Metropolitan Sunday 
evening concert performed the truly miraculous 
feat of singing “‘Mon coeur s’oeuvre a ta voix’ 


from ‘La Gioconda.’ ” 
RC FE 


Alberto Franchetti, whose “Cristoforo Colombo” 
was done once by the Chicago Opera with Titta 
Ruffo in the title role, is busy at his Italian home 
committing a new opera, “Glauco,” with book by 
Forzano after Morselli’s novel. 

SE 

The Impresario Bonetti, who now has the con- 
cession for the coming summer season at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Ayres, the principal South American 
opera season, has also been awarded the concession 
for the Teatro Municipale of Rio de Janeiro. 


inn 





The surprising news comes from Italy that Tito 
Ricordi, managing director of the firm of Ricordi, 
has resigned that position. It is said that there 
have been differences between him and the board 
of directors on certain matters of administration. 

—_——@————- 

The following composers stole a march on the 
world by entering it very unobtrusively in the 
windy month of March: Bach (21), 1685; Bru- 
neau (2), 1857; Buck (10), 1839; Chopin (1), 
1809; Foote (5), 1853; D’Indy (27), 1851; Leon- 
cavallo (8), 1858; Rachmaninoff (20), 1873; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff (18), 1844; Smetana (2), 1824; 
Hugo Wolf (13), 1860. For the following, who 
died in March, many a funeral march has been 
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played: Beethoven (26), 1827; Berlioz (8), 1869; 
Cherubini (15), 1842; Debussy (26), 1918; Nico- 
lai (11), 1849; Reinecke (17), 1910. 

4 --- 

R. E. Johnston, who has charge of the Pershing 
Square Musicales to be given at the new Hotel 
Commodore, has succeeded in obtaining a real 
galaxy of stars for the first one on April 2. Enrico 
Caruso, Mary Garden, Mischa Elman and Arthur 
Rubinstein will! all share in the program. 





—e 


Oscar Hammerstein announces officially that he 
will not guarantee his operatic neutrality after next 
autumn. In other words, he makes no secret of the 
fact that he will revive his lyric company and that 
performances are to be given by him in 1919-20 at 
the Manhattan Opera in Thirty-fourth street. 

According to a new ruling by the National Musi- 
cal Managers’ Association reports are made at its 
meetings by such of its members as have met with 
any flagrant breach of the observances of the 
musical profession on the part of any local manager. 
Full reports of any such matters are laid before 
the members, and a written report is sent to such 
members as cannot be present, for their informa- 
tion. 

4 —___—__ 

New York’s season of Boston Orchestra concerts 
is to close March 20 and 22, with “Scheherezade,” 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” overture, Debussy’s two orches- 
tral nocturnes, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” and a 
Rameau suite from “Hippolyte et Aricie” and Saint- 
Saéns’ organ symphony, Bach’s F major concerto 
for violin, oboe, flute and trumpet; a Franck “Re- 
demption excerpt and Weber's “Freischiitz” over- 
ture. It is a respectable list and no doubt it will be 
respectably played. There is every reason why 
New York music lovers should hear the best orches- 
tral concerts ; they now are being given here by our 
own home orchestras and the visiting organization 
from Philadelphia. 





Oo - 

There have been various rumors regarding the 
future activity of James G. Huneker, music critic 
of the New York Times. Richard Aldrich, the 
former critic of that paper, has been in military 
service in Washington since shortly after the war 
started and has not yet returned to civil life. The 
Times has consistently pursued the policy of rein- 
stating all its former employees who wish to return 
and if Mr. Aldrich desires to resume his position on 
the Times, he undoubtedly would be allowed to do 
so. However, the MusicaL Courier is in position 
to state that, in that case, there is every probability 
that Mr. Huneker, would be retained by the Times 
to write editorials and special articles, as the man- 
agement has no desire to let so trenchant a pen as 
his escape from the fold. 

—--——@>-—- --- 

The sudden change of government in Germany, 
of course, stopped most of the subventions granted 
the state theaters by the various rulers, large and 
small, oftentimes with unpleasant consequences 
However, from scattered points a little news comes. 
Stuttgart is seeking to make up by private subscrip- 
tion the 550,000 marks annually granted it by the 
deposed King of Wurtemberg; Darmstadt closed 
its doors; Karlsruhe is seriously threatened and is 
casting about for ways and means; at Jena, the 
theater workers went on a strike; in Dresden, the 
performances were guaranteed only up to the end 
of January; but at Gera, the prince of Reuss, al- 
though deposed, has amiably consented to keep on 
with his subsidy out of his private purse. Reuss, 
it may be remarked, is a country which would not 
look like more than a fly speck on a respectable 
sized map of Texas. 

———©—_——_ 


Artists who had the honor of appearing before 
President Wilscn at the famous La Scala, Milan, 
were Luisa Villani, soprano, well known in America 
through her long residence and professional career 
here ; Ida Bergamasco, contralto; the tenor, Pertile, 
the baritone Zani and the basses Azzimonti and 
Corbetta. The triumph scene from “Aida” was 
performed, giving an opportunity for the great 
spectacular and mass effects which the huge stage 
of La Scala makes possible. The artists, called 
before the curtain, instead of bowing to the ap- 
plause, began te applaud and cheer the President, 
Mrs. Wilson, and Margaret Wilson, who was with 
them. Tullio Serafin, who was conducting, re- 
turned to the pit, and, the curtain being raised once 
more, “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung, 
everybody—including the President and his party 
—joining in; then came “Ia Marseillaise,” “God 
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Save the King,” and finally the Italian “Hymn of 
Mamelli,” in which the President also joined. The 
ovation, as this concluded and the Wilsons left the 
theater, was indescribable. 

Pasquale Amato returned from Cuba this week, 
leoking bronzed and healthy. He is a happy man, 
for the Amato voice is back in its old time form 
and won him a triumph in Havana such as few 
artists have ever gained there. 

ee 

Denver, the first American city to have a Muni- 
cipal Music Commission, is setting a good example 
to New York. Why does not Mayor Hylan appoint 
a similar body when he has such a public spirited 
man and fine musician as City Chamberlain Philip J. 
Berolzheimer to head it? 

sgieeldiadin 

Raoul Laparra has finished a new work for piano 
and orchestra, called “A Basque Sunday,” and it 
will have its first performance April 18-19, with 
the Boston Orchestra (in that city) the composer 
to be at the piano. The opus is founded on four 
popular Basque poems, and its style is not that of a 
concerto but rather of a symphonic suite, the piano 
being treated as one of the orchestral instruments. 


a 


The Tribune revived on Monday of this week the 
old story about Galli-Curci singing at the Metro- 
politan, stating that she would not appear there the 
season of 1918-19, but in 1919-20. The truth of 
the matter is that Mme. Galli-Curci has absolutely 
no centract with the Metropolitan at the present 
time; and that nobody is in a position to state 
whether or not she will appear at the Metropolitan, 
or if so, when. 





——— ees 

Acting with proper firmness and patriotic appro- 
priateness, Mayor Hylan forbade the proposed per- 
formances of German operettas sung in German, at 
the Lexington Theater, last Monday evening, after 
numerous individual citizens, soldiers, sailors, and 
civic and military bodies had protested against 
allowing the undertaking to open. It will be re- 
membered that the MusicaL Courter was the first 
paper to go on record against the performances in 
question and published an open editorial letter to 
their projector, calling upon him to abandon his 
scheme and prophesying that it never would be per- 
mitted to fructify in this city. 

————@- 

Some publicity has been given to the announced 
formation of a new symphony orchestra in this 
city, the plan embracing a cooperative scheme, the 
possible profit accruing from the concerts to be 
divided 40 per cent. to the players, 40 per cent. to 
the orchestra’s sinking fund, and 10 per cent. each 
to the conductor and manager in addition to their 
salaries. Some prominent women were mentioned 
as being sponsors to the new orchestra. The Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony Society directorates are 
reported to be unfriendly to this latest addition to 
the list of the city’s orchestral associations. The 
older bodies are even said to have requested their 
men not to join the new one. It would seem rather 
a logical assumption that New York needs no more 
orchestras at the present time and the reasons there- 
fore are obvious. Nevertheless, there always is 
room anywhere for a great orchestra and a great 
conductor. If these are forthcoming in the shape 
of the purposed new undertaking New York is 
ready for the demonstration. As a matter of 
apropos remark, the Musica Courter sets down 
its opinion that the cooperative scheme of orchestral 
concerts is one that has been tried often before and 
found wanting, but no known law prevents persons 
from attempting it again, or even from succeeding 
with it. 





sceichesanniliichenaa 


JOURNALISTIC MODESTY 


That sad look which was so conspicuous on every 
musician’s face last Saturday, March 8, was because 
Berlioz had died on March 8, 18609, just fifty years 


ago. It was touching to find that our dear school 
boy friend, Hector, was so terribly missed. We 
often used to help him in his orchestration. He 


would hardly have known one instrument from an- 
other if we had not explained it to him. In fact. 
we might as well confess that we suggested “Faust” 
to him. Unfortunately, however, he would never 
take our advice. That is why his “Faust” is not 
as good as it should be. He is alive to his mistake 
now, however, and wishes he could have seen with 
our discerning eyes. Sunday papers will please 


quote this without mentioning the MusIcAL 
Courier. It hurts us to be dragged into the lime- 
light. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Taking the Spirit Out of Music 


Following upon our recent hint to the prohibi- 
tionists as to how to censor bibulous poetry after 
July 1, we are pleased to read in the Boston Herald 
that Philip Hale has thought musically along the 
same lines, and he prophesies this: 

The opera and concert stage will be rigorously super- 
vised by the Anti-Rum League. Whiskey and soda will 
disappear from the first act of “Madame Butterfly,” even 
though the quafiing of it by Lieut. B. F. Pinkerton and 
Mr. Sharpless is accompanied by fragments of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Turiddu will no longer drink Sicilian 
wine in the last act of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The scene 
between Iago ard Cassio will fall out of the first act of 
Verdi’s “Otello.” Many operas and operettas will thus be 
modified. There will be no more brown October ale in 
“Robin Hood”; the cider of Normandy will not be ex- 
tolled in “The Chimes of Normandy,” nor will there be 
praise of porter in “Martha.” The concert singer’s reper- 
tory will be shortened. There will be furious applause 
when a tenor or baritone sings “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” and before he leaves the stage he will be 
decorated with a blue ribbon. A prudent soprano will 
sing with fervor the beautiful ballad with the refrain: 

The lips that touch liquor 
Shall never touch mine. 


What Should Critics Eat? 


Olin Downs, in the Boston Post, has a new 
theory about critics. He says that every musical 
event gives rise to two performances, the first by 
the artist on the stage, the second by the critic. If 
the artist gets nervous, why has not the critic the 
same privilege, asks Mr. Downs. Many artists 
who are troubled in mind or are bilious, or have 
unpaid bills, or are otherwise afflicted, do not do 
themselves justice when they appear in public. 
Does the critic take that into account? No, he does 
not. Mr. Downs thinks very justly that 
there are fiddlers who scrape and pianists who beat the 
ivories as if they, too, had bilious trouble. Should the 
results of their evil temper be visited on the critic in his 
chair? As a rule critics are more self controlled than 
the virtuosi and soprani who writhe under their remarks. 
They have to be. They get hardened, in the long run, to 
the endless succession of concerts, three-fourths of which 
really have no particular reason, so far as special excel- 
lence and distinctiveness are concerned, to be given. They 
are paid to go and listen and write about what they hear. 
They are not concerned with the private troubles of the 
artists. 

It appears further that the critic worries as he 
sits in his chair, because he has to readjust pre- 
conceived notions, prejudices, passions. He might 
be mistyped by the printer. His style might not 
represent his real literary ability, owing to the haste 
of construction. He might be having a headache 
or some other physical handicap, as he listens. Mr. 
Downs tells about one critic who was frightened by 
a large audience because he reflected that all those 
persons would read him next morning and criticize 
his criticism: 
he was alternately excited and depressed during the per 
formance, and couldn’t relax in a week from the nervous 
tension induced by having to write about an important 
performance, ia which the public was particularly inter 
ested, with less than an hour at his disposal in which to 
produce a column and a half of reading matter. He thus 
suffers from a sort of nervous memory of which the reac 
tion escapes control, like a horse which has shied and will 
shy all its life at an electric car, although he must know 
after a few experiences that it will not bite him as it 
passes. On this opening opera night it is pulling teeth and 
worse for friend critic to write a single paragraph, let 
alone columns, for the morning paper. 

We often wonder how critics happen to become 
critics and who asked them to do so. 

The fact remains, however, that as the question 
of mental and physical balance seems to be an im- 
portant one for critics, they should be careful about 
their eating before they attend a performance. 
Food should not be bolted, and before all things 
it should be well selected. A critic should dine at 
about 6:30 p. m. so as to allow plenty of time for 
digestion. He should not be foolish enough to eat 
filet of sole 4 la Marguery before going to hear 
Beethoven, but only prior to a Debussy orchestral 
performance. Beethoven requires sirloin of beef 
and red cabbage, just as the proper frame of mind 
for Wagner is brought about by a liberal portion 
of Knackwurst with sauerkraut. 

Caviar must start the meal if “Coq d’Or” or 
“Petrushka” are to be heard, and bortsch must pre- 
cede “Boris Godunoff.” Plenty of paprika sprin- 
kled over everything at the table will add mate- 
rially to understanding of Liszt’s music. Péche 
Melba, of course, when that artist is to sing in 
“Boheme,” and eggs a la Meyerbeer or Rossini 
for operas by those composers, Spanish peppers 


for “Carmen.” Soufflé omelette, truffles, meringue 
for “Pelleas et Melisande.” Wind up with an 
Egyptian cigarette before “Aida.” 

, The question of drinks we shall not consider to- 
day, except to say that we personally always take 
two cups of strong café noir before “Lodoletta.” 

Beelzebub’s Babblings 
Dear Musical Malaria: 

Have you noticed that dear Cleofonte Campa- 
nini’s Chicago Opera has been in town? They 
have given their performances at the Lexington 
Theater, a comfortable and well-ventilated house. 
Of course the Lexington is not the Metropolitan, 
and there you are. 

As I watched Campanini cnadiiet I could not 
help thinking that conducting is hard work. In the 
first place, why does a conductor make so many mo- 
tions, up and down, and sideways? The sideways 
motions are entirely superfluous, Conduct only 
up and down, messieurs, say I]. In fact, why use a 
baton at all? It would be easier for the conductor 
simply to count out aloud, “One, two, three, four.” 
“One, two, three, four,” and so on. Upon further 
reflection I suggest that even the counting out loud 
be omitted. After all, the music is printed, and 
the singers and players know that it is “one, two, 
three, four,” do they not? 

3on ami (good friend) Paderewski is calling for 
guns instead of Bibles, with which to fight the Bol- 
sheviki. He is right. The Bolsheviki must be sup- 
pressed. They are one of the most troublesome 
nations in Europe. Their claim to Dalmatia is 
ridiculous and entirely unjustified. I, for one, de- 
clare that Dalmatia must go to the Jugo-Slovaks. 

Beautiful Mary Garden—our Mary—was lovely 
to behold in Massenet’s “Cleopatra,” and I do not 
agree with the critics that her portamento is too 
pronounced. Personally I think that she is, if any- 
thing, too slim. The music of “Cleopatra” is in 
the typical Massenet vein, that is, the vocal parts 
are written for the singers, and the orchestra plays 
with them whenever it is not playing alone. The 
harmonies are beautiful, consisting of several notes 
all sounded together. 

I have been traveling again, and at Skaneateles 
last week I spoke before 228 people in sixteen 
hours. At Smith’s candy store, on Main street, I 
had an enthusiastic even if humble audience, of 
workers who love music. Both of the salesladies 
gave me a rising vote of thanks and said that my 
address had cheered and inspired them. Mrs. 
Smith presented me with a bag of handmade hore- 
hound drops. Next door, at Jones’ shoe shop, I 
had a tumultuous reception. Mr. Jones’ clerk was 
out, but he had a customer, a lady, and as she had 
both shoes off, she, too, joined my audience. I 
tried the door at Robinson’s hat emporium but it 
was locked, Mr. Robinson being out to lunch. At 
this writing I am still in Skaneateles bringing my 
great musical message to the people. Oh, I forgot. 
I spoke to the prisoners in their cells at the local 
jail. They were intensely interested in my talk. 
Not one of them left during my speech, says 

Your 
BEELZFEBUB. 
This Secret Is Out 

We are in receipt of the attached courteous and 
informative communication: 
To the Musical Courier: 

You will pardon me if I have the courage to reply to 
the article in the Musicat Courter, “What Is Classical 
Music ?” 

Yes, classical we have in music, and if you will bear 
with me I will explain. Every musical formation has a 
leading melody or theme. This leading key or note has 
its relatives in tone, and it must be accompanied with 
those tones to produce an harmonious tone in symphonic 


work Yours musically, Laura H. P. Rorison. 
This Secret Is Not 
It was Anna Fitziu who started the ball rolling 


by asking us what we meant with our “for better 

r ‘Lodoletta’” pleasantry last week. Thereafter 
we received three phone calls and two letters, ask- 
ing the same question. The letters are appended 
herewith: 


1919 
Dear Fditor-in-Chief: 

Won't vou kindly explain the joke regarding “Lodo- 
letta” in the Variations of March 6? We would all like 
to laugh intelligently at it, but we can’t see it. 

Yours, ——— 
Somewhere in New York. 


March 6, 


Dear Editor-in-Chief : 
Faith in humanity is such a rare and beautiful emotion 
that to keep faith with the emotionalist must be one of 
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the first duties of mankind. Don’t you think so? 
You see, I have always had such unquenchable faith in 
your sense of humor up to Thursday, March sixth. On 
that fatal day, I read in “Variations” how the husband 
married the lady “for better or Lodoletta.” 

Since then my efficiency as a valuable asset to my em- 
ployer has decreased thirty per cent. What do you mean? 
Where is the point? Do you mean, “Lord, O let her”? 
I went far afield in the realm of my imagination to get 
that. In your next issue of the “Variations” won’t you 
please see to it that my imagination is allowed to return 
to its former inactivity. 

Yours with a trembling faith, 

We are abashed, but uncrushed. Also defiant, but 

silent. 


The League Is Succeeding 


Last Sunday evening the National Managers’ As- 
sociation had its second monthly dinner and busi- 
ness meeting at the Hotel Commodore, with Walter 
Daimrosch and members of the musical press as the 
guests. It was a highly useful and instructive sight 
for a musical editor to observe all the well known 
managers in peaceful consultation, and it boded well 
for the co-operative future of their newly formed 
organization. 

Vice-President Charlton took the chair after 
President Charles L. Wagner had departed early. 
“Mr. Wagner,” explained Mr. Charlton, “used to be 
a Presbyterian. Now he is a Galli-Curcian. He 
begs to be excused, as he has to attend services at 
the Hippodrome.” Mr. Charlton gave much inter- 
esting information regarding the practical results 
already achieved by the new association. In a 
recent instance one national manager refused to let 
his artists appear at a certain concert before its local 
manager had paid a sum of money which he owed 
to another national manager for services rendered. 
Mr. Charlton dwelt also on the ideal side of the 
relations between managers and congratulated the 
gathering on the good fellowship and truly fraternal 
feeling manifested at their meetings. He made a 
point that was much applauded when he declared 
that it should be the purpose of American managers 
not to work with foreign or native artists who are 
inimical to the typical spirit of this land and who 
are unwilling to meet in a friendly way the educa- 
tional musical efforts of clubs, collegiate bodies, 
orchestras and other agencies interested in the tonal 
art altruistically rather than for financial profit. 
Mr. Charlton proposed a formal protest to Mayor 
Hylan against the German performances at the 
Lexington Theatre and the motion was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Damrosch in his address referred to his own 
managerial experiences and jokingly threatened to 
form a conductors’ league for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the rising prices of the soloists who appear with 
orchestra. He suggested to the national managers 
to help the local managers in every possible man- 
ner. (Mr. Charlton replied that such was one of 
the main purposes of the National Managers’ As- 
sociation. ) 

Daniel Mayer spoke of his surprise at the fre- 
quency with which artists in this country change 
their managements, Sometimes from season to sea- 
son. He pointed out that both in Europe and 
America the artists who had made the most money 
were those who had remained under one manage- 
ment. 

M. H. Hanson and F. W. Haensel gave practical 
talks and R. E. Johnston paid a heartfelt tribute to 
music critics. 

Among those at the meeting were Jules Daiber, 
George Engles, Chas. L. Wagner, Milton Aborn, 
Catherine Bamman (secretary), Spencer Jones, 
Fitzhugh Haensel, Daniel Mayer, Victor Winton, 
Paul Kempf, Loudon C. Charlton, Leonard Lieb 


ling, Mrs. Antonia Sawver, R. EF. Johnston, Emily 
Frances Bauer, M. H. Hanson. 
Fame from the Inside 
[t is told about by Ralph Block, in The Dial, te 
wit: 
You and I may dream of roses, 
Flung 


Like flowered kisses 

Through the haze 

And powdered air 

Showered 

At our feet 

Behind the candles of the world 
But when laughter flows away 
And echoes die, 

When waving candles wane 

Like wearied lilies in the dusk, 
When shadows fade upon the painted scene, 
And voices 

Raised for soft applause 

Are tired grown, 

Murmuring 

As children’s voices worn at play 
What scent of this 

Will linger with the days for us? 
What fragrant gift remain 

Of roses carried off, 
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Of garlands withered overnight, 
Dust 
With the laden air 
That midnight left behind? 
Variationettes 

Modern American composers used to color their 
music with the German tonal idiom; now they em- 
ploy the French manner for the same purpose. In 
the one case it was propaganda, while in the other 
it is unassailable art. Up in Olympus the great 
composers are winking at one another these days 
without smiling. 

nere”e 


There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
in the “Mireille” revival the heroine should have 
been allowed to die of sunstroke, as Gounod and 
the original librettist decreed, or to recover her 
health, as the present adapter has arranged. If 
Mireille’s death shortens the opera at all let God’s 
will be done, say we. We are afraid, though, that 
the original “I am dying” aria may be longer than 
the present “I am cured” music. Remember what 
Gounod made the expiring Valentin do in “Faust.” 
If that injured cavalier had not been asked to ex- 
pend all his fast ebbing breath in singing his well 
known farewell aria he might still be alive and well. 

nee*e 


“Paderewski has the Allies with him and they 
are reported as recognizing him as the head of the 
new Polish State. Paddy is some statesman as 
well as musician, but he ought to have his hair cut.” 
—Troy Sunday Budget. The Budget forgets that 
Paddy’s very statesmanship enables him to keep one 
eye on the main chance and to remember in time 
of politics to keep prepared for pianism. 

4 


Either the Tin Pan alley lyricists are asleep or 
we have missed the most recent output from that 
region of melody mills. At any rate we have not 
come across a song solely about the cootie. Cer- 
tainly “Itchy Koo” antedated the popularity of the 
soldiers’ pet. How could the Tin Pan alleyists over- 
look oh a phonetic triumph as the rhyming of 
“dooty” and “cootie” ? 

nee 

And while on the subject of America’s really 
significant musical output let us say that perhaps it 
is just as well to send to Europe at this time an or- 
chestra of our own, considering that Messager and 
his Conservatoire players have just finished their ex- 
hibition here of typical French orchestral achieve- 
ment. Let us meet propaganda with propaganda. 
Already this great step is in contemplation and the 
“Over There” nations are to be shown, Lieutenant 
Jim Europe’s jazz orchestra (369th Infantry, A. E. 
F.) will sail abroad shortly and prove to the older 
peoples that their lusty young ally is not to be de- 
spised in matters of true musical art. 

nere*e 


We have just joined the Anti-Beethoven Society, 
formed by Reinald Werrenrath and Deems Taylor. 
Others desiring membership please apply at once. 

nee 


Three ringed opera is all the rage this winter. 
zee 


“What do you think of a firm,” asked R. T., 
“which manufactures and advertises a ‘Mozart Tal- 
cum Powder’?” Nothing, R. T. Is it any better 
or worse than Chopin or Richard Wagner, the 
cigars; Galli-Curci, Beethoven, Damrosch, De 
Reszke, Paderewski or Anna Fitziu, the racehorses ; 
Mary Garden, the perfume; Melba, the sauce, or 
Caruso, the lozenge? 

mn ® 

Brahms’ beautiful F minor piano sonata, upon 
which the keyboard clan threw itself so greedily 
only a few years ago, has not been played here at 
all this season. There is no good reason for the 
neglect. 

zee 

Charging six dollars per seat for “La Reine 
Fiammette” also is profiteering of a sort. 

eee, 

The ‘prima donnas are contemplating—so it is 
said—an association for the discussion of girth 
control. 

el 

The Man—We must wait and hear Galli-Curci. 

The Woman—Yes. I haven't heard her since she was 
divorced.—-The Puaytey,. = 


We agree with Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason’s dic- 
tum that it is a fallacy to regard all “classical” 
music as good music. 


Apropos things Austrian, even the Italian newspapers 
are praising a reproduction of Verdi’s music drama, 
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“Othello,” lately accomplished at the Opera House in 
Vienna. They record it as a remarkable performance 
worthy of the best standards of the theater of Mahler 
and Weingartner. Obviously American narrowness over 
“enemy music” is unknown to either side of the Alps.— 
Boston Transcript. 

neme»e 


The American Operatic Triptich; _ 
Will it draw just as well as any styptich? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


a 


THE MYSTERY OF ACOUSTICS — 


That old scriptural phrase about the first being 
last, and the last, first, is very well illustrated in the 
structure of most of our concert halls. The archi- 
tect thinks first of the appearance and last of the 
acoustics, but the general verdict of the public 1s 
always against the most magnificent hall if music 
sounds dead in it. 

Of course it would be slander on our part to say 
that our architects and builders do not think of the 
all important subject of acoustics, for they do think 
of it and give it long study. The mistakes they 
make are not due to carelessness but to lack of 
knowledge. The science of sound is new. Archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, is probably the most 
ancient of the arts. te 

The builders cf today hardly know the peculiari- 
ties of the air within the walle of their buildings. 
The architects and engineers of the great Pyramid 
knew how to convey huge blocks of granite 500 
miles, from Syene to the banks of the Nile, and 
polish them like glass so that the fittings of the joints 
can hardly be detected after all these thousands 
of years. They could distribute the weight on the 
foundations so accurately that no sign of sinking 
can be found. “Nothing more perfect, mechani- 
cally, has ever been erected since that time,” says 
Fergusson in his “History of Architecture.” Yet it 
is not ten years since American designers and con- 
structors produced a building in New York and 
advertised it as a masterpiece. Exuberant critics 
hailed it as the finest theater in the world, and 
possibly a number of New Yorkers believed the 
seven wonders of the world had then received the 
eighth. But the acoustics of the auditorium were 
so bad that all the life was taken from speaking 
voice and musical sound alike. The actors sounded 
like the ghostly narrators who told their woes and 
secret histories to Ulysses at Hades in the land of 
the Cimmerians. 

Would the ancient architects of early Egypt have 
believed that after 6,000 years of accumulated ex- 
perience the architects would fail in the first essen- 
tial of their building? The first essential of a 
theater or concert room is to make voices and musi- 
cal instruments sound well. The old Tabernacle at 
Salt Lake City is reported to be acoustically perfect. 
Its interior architecture looks about as artistic as 
the inside of a sausage balloon. The concert hall 
of the Conservatoire in Paris was so admirable that 
for years the managers dreaded to change a seat or 
a board lest the magical spell of acoustics would be 
broken. When the old Théatre Francais burnt 
down the architects put up a smaller building in its 
place to make sure that the voices of the actors 
would be heard. They may have felt uncertain of 
their skill to build a large auditorium that would 
be acoustically perfect. 

Dr. E. H. Kelly, of Buffalo, N. Y., published a 
book on “Architectural Acoustics,” which was 
copyrighted and patented in 1898. We do not know 
whether we are free or not to quote from a volume 
that is both patented and copyrighted. But as the 
price printed on it is ten dollars we presume that it 
is not lying carelessly on every musician’s table. 
We take the risk of quoting from it for the benefit 
of our readers. Chapter II is very brief but it con- 
tains the following sentences which should be re- 
membered : ; 
_ 1. A perfect egg oval is the only form of which the 
interior walls of an audience room can be constructed that 
will result in a room absolutely perfect for hearing. 

2. Irregular shaped rooms, especially those that have 
groined or arched ceilings, can never be made to possess 
good hearing qualities. 

On page 91 we are told: 

Domes in the center of rooms, angles and circular cor- 


ners must not, under any consideration, be allowed. If 
they are, the room will be a total failure. 


We have quoted from the book but we modestly 
profess our inability to say whether the author is 
right or wrong. e do not know for a certainty, 
but we are inclined to think that he is right. e 
know that the Mormon Tabernacle is acoustically 
perfect. It can hold an audience of over 10,000 
persons. The Coliseum at Rome is oval. It is 510 
feet wide and 616 feet long. The dimensions of the 
arena are 176 feet by 281 feet. The seating 
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capacity of the structure is good for 87,000 specta- 
tors. Of course we do not assert that the acoustics 
of a structure as huge as the Coliseum were good. 
It was not constructed as a room for sounds, but 
for sights. We wish to point out, nevertheless, that 
the oval shape is good for sound as well as sight 
and is thus doubly desirable in a concert room. 

But now it is time to turn to the problems which 
especially trouble the architects of our cold climate 
—that is to say, cold during the concert season. 

A sound wave travels at its best only in an evenly 
heated atmosphere. If it passes from a hot wave to 
a cold one, or vice versa, it is deadened. A few 
years ago our theaters had a thick row of gas foot- 
lights between the actors and the audience, inter- 
posing a solid but invisible curtain of sound killer 
about a foot thick. Today we have electric lights 
and no longer deaden the voices of the actors at the 
start. But the auditorium is full of cross currents 
of cold, warm, hot and hotter air. The maelstrom 
of air disturbance can hardly be avoided in a 
climate which requires interiors to be artificially 
heated. It is a problem the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans never had to face. The ancient kings of 
Egypt built their gigantic monuments for silent 
burial places. The Athenians reared their noble 
temples purely as architectural gems to dedicate to 
their gods. The Romans sought to decorate and 
make resplendent the Mistress of the World. Not 
one of them attempted to understand and control 
that will-o’-the-wisp we call acoustics. And even 
if they had attempted it they had only to deal with 
the even temperature of sunny climes without steam 
heat, hot air, ventilators, draughts, and snow 
storms. They saw the golden stars above them and 
felt the zephyrs, but their music must have sounded 
mean and lifeless in the poor acoustics of a roofless 
building. To our ears the best of their music would 
have seemed abominable under the best of condi- 
tions. We have an infinitely finer art of music and 
a very much greater scientific problem to master. 


a Sanreneae 
AN ESQUIMO ORATORIO 


We submit, herewith, a sentence or two from a 
possible oratorio libretto which may or may not be 
set to music in that happy day when the Peace 
Conference is over and all the small nations of the 
earth are admitted to something or other that is 
not yet settled on: 
ujaragtumut siaruartersimassut tassa imaitut okausek 
tusarangamiko tipaitsugdlutik pigilerasuararat soraraput- 
dle okausek pissutigaiugo nagdliugtitsissokalerangat kin- 
Nenngae alerangatdlo katsornatigdlo mamiatsilera- 
raut, 

We have omitted the accents which ornament 
these graceful words. The composer will of 
course be careful to place his syllables properly in 
the measure, however. We guarantee the authen- 
ticity of the above, which is copied from an 
Esquimo New Testament published in Denmark 
and brought from Greenland by the Philadelphia 
artist, Charles Ingraham. Composers in search of 
novel and outlandish words to fit their harmonic 
hash of all that is odd and harsh in the most for- 
eign and most modern music will please apply to 
the Mustcat Courter for Esquimo texts. 


a 


POST MORTEM MUSIC 


Jeremy Taylor, who was chaplain to King 
Charles II of England, evidently believed that 
music was cheerful. Perhaps the kind he heard 
in the days of the Merry Monarch was very en- 
livening arid suitable for dancing purposes. But 
we very much doubt if the public or the musicians 
of our day will agree with him when he wrote: 

God never rejoices in the death of him that dies; and we 
also esteem it undecent to have music at a funeral. 

We know today that music can add to solemnity 
as well as to levity. The mourner may be com- 
forted or deeply impressed with suitable music. 
Thé French musique in the Lully style for a band 
of violins, which King Charles so much delighted 
in, was not the sort for funerals, however. We 
pardon Jeremy Taylor for his blunder. He lived 
in a dissolute age. 


eesti ieiins 


Before Wallace Cox became a lieutenant he used 
to be a baritone; now, it appears, he has become a 
poet, for he sends the Musicat Courter this verse 
—including the German word—all the way from 
Semur, Cote-d’Or, France. It sounds as if Wallace 
were homesick: 

The view here is fine gezei t—ace-high, 

But this awful French talk sets my head in a whirl; 


And take it from me, I would risk my right eye 
To just catch a glimpse of a regular girl. 


1, 
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MELODIOUS MEDICINE OR 


TONE TONICS 


Music has certainly found a champion in Charles 
D. Isaacson, who is ready to prove at any hour that 
it is the one art the world needs most. In season 
and out of season he busies himself creating interest 
for music and musicians. A volume such as “Face 
to Face with the Great Composers” cannot fail to 
make friends for musicians among all those who 
are fortunate enough to read it. 

Recently Charles D. Isaacson has written an 
article for the Medical Herald in which he relates 
his experiences with invalids and incurables who 
were subjected to musical treatment. “Is music 
useful as a medical aid?” he asks. He then tells of 
what music has accomplished in several hospitals, 
old people’s homes, asylums, prisons and other in- 
stitutions that have come under his own personal 
observation. He relates nothing on hearsay. He 
states what he has seen and leaves it to the doctors 
to explain the technical side of music as a medical 
aid. “I do not deal with the scientific facts; I 
merely observe the human results of musie in the 
sick-room,” so he says in his article. 

No doubt music will have more effect on some 
persons than on others. Probably a pianist, music 
teacher, or composer who was suffering from 
nervous breakdown would not derive much, if any, 
good from hearing music. We knew of a highly 
strung musician to whom music was a torture dur- 
ing his recovery from nervous prostration. He 
stoutly maintained that the one entertainment which 
gave him unbounded pleasure and caused his re- 
covery was a series of illuminated stereoscopic 
views of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

The sight of the ancient houses and temples with 
glimpses of the mountain and the sea took his fancy 
completely and made him forget his suffering and 
the present. This is probably what music does to 
most hearers. It is a world by itself having no ap- 
parent connection with the ordinary world in which 
we live. That is why music is especially fitted to 
carry the hearer away to a new world of sensation. 

The painter is less able to get away from the 
world of fact. He must paint clouds and sea, rocks 
and trees, men and women, or make a meaningless 
splash of color. Now and then he represents a 
Grecian goddess bathing, having bathed, or about 
to bathe, and the ordinary multitude considers the 
picture sinful and the painter past redemption. He 
is compelled to be earthy and paint the things of 
earth. 

The poet has flights of fancy but he still must 
talk of familiar objects. Even the Ancient Mariner 
was a man aboard a ship on the sea. Poe’s Knight 
in Search of Eldorado was a man on a horse, and 
Eldorado was across mountains in the moon. 

Only the composer can dispense with knights and 
goddesses, mountains, ships and oceans. He can 
travel to a world where every object is unreal and 
where the magical color of Capri’s azure grotto fills 
the expanse of heaven. If music can cast the spell 
over the hearer he will see the wonderful land of 
dreams. Music with its “Kind of inarticulate 
speech,” as Carlyle calls it, “will lead him to the 
edge of the infinite.” But a jaded musician whose 
nerves are weary will get no illusions from the 
sound of music. He must have something which 
will take him to a new world of sensations. 

Charles D. Isaacson is perfectly right in main- 
taining that music is useful as a medical aid. We 
must insist, however, that music does not cure 
merely because it is music. It does good only be- 
cause it takes the patient’s mind completely off 
himself and his worries. 

Sperm 
POOR OLD DICK! 

News comes from Germany by way of Paris that 
Richard Strauss has been elected director of the 
Opera at Vienna for a term of six months beginning 
on December 1 of the current year. The Vienna 
Opera, like practically all the imperial, royal, ducal 
and princely Operas in Germany and Austria, is 
now owned by the people and run by its own per- 
sonnel. Every one connected with the institution, 
from principal artist down to the last stage hand, has 
a vote in the election of the director. This is also 
true of the former imperial Opera at Berlin which, 
by the way, is now called the “Under the Lindens 
Theater.” 

The chapter which goes before Richard Strauss’ 
election in Vienna is properly devoted to the tale 
of his defeat at Berlin. One may judge how popu- 
lar he has been with his colleagues there by the 
fact that Georges Droescher, for many years one of 
the stage managers at the house, was elected di- 
rector recently, defeating Strauss and Leo Blech, 
the first directors under the democratic regime, by 
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the tidy majority of 461 to 4. Without doubt 
Strauss and Blech voted for themselves and each 
other ; very likely Herr Droescher, who has worked 
under both of them for some time past, either 
through a feeling of commiseration or fear, con- 
tributed a third votc; but the question still is: 
Whose was the fourth ballot? There are serious 
intimations of hallot box stufting and it is reported 
that the Ebert-Scheidemann government will in- 
vestigate the matter as soon as it has disposed of 
the few trifling questions of world reconstruction 
that still confront it. 

Incidentally Vienna is to have a Strauss novelty 
next fall, his new work called “The Mirror of the 
Merchants.” It is a satiric opera with book by 
Alfred Kerr, devoted to scolding at the music pub- 
lishers, by whom Strauss feels that he has been 
deprived of some of the royalties that are his due. 

[N. B.—Evidently they go on the principle of 
“safety first” at the Vienna Opera. Note that R. S. 
has been elected for six months only.] 


ee ee 
PHILADELPHIANS WOULD 
AMEND SUNDAY BILL 

There is a bill before the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, providing for the amendment 
of the Sunday !aw of 1794 as follows: 

And provided always that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prohibit the giving of lectures, orchestral 
concerts and other entertainments as are of educational 
character in which if a stage or platform be used there 
shall be no raising or lowering of a curtain, no appearance 
of any person in costume, and no moving or changing of 
scenery or furniture upon such stage or platform on the 
Lord’s day commonly called Sunday, after the hour of 
seven of the clock in the afternoon of the same day. 

Under the present law, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra cannot give Sunday concerts, as it has wished 
to for several years past. But to believe that 
Pennsylvania is ready at this early date to alter a 
law that was only passed the other day, so to say 
—at least, only one hundred and fifteen years ago— 
is taking a great deal for granted. 

rk co 
METROPOLITAN WELCOMES 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL BACK 

A very hearty rewelcome to the Metropolitan 
was that accorded Clarence Whitehill, when he re- 
cently rejoined the company for the balance of the 
season, and heartily did he deserve it, for the 
American baritone is in rare voice this season and 
singing better than ever before. His voice again 
has regained its full, rich, mellow quality of old, 
which the extreme popularity of the baritone 
threatened to endanger for a while, so often was he 
called upon to sing. The critics did not hesitate to 
acclaim his return. James Gibbons Huneker de- 
scribed him as “easily the dominant figure of the 
performance” in “Mireille” and called him “an 
exceptional soloist.” Sylvester Rawling spoke of 
his Athanael in “Thais” as second to none, better 
sung even than the remarkable Athanael of Maurice 
Renaud. Reginald de Koven mentioned the “suave 
sonority of his voice displayed in admirable fash- 
ion” and called for more frequent hearings of his 
art. Mr. de Koven, however, need not distress 
himself. Nobody appreciates better than Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza Mr. Whitehill’s value to the com- 
pany and he will be heard frequently right through 
to the end of the season. 

PPLE 
OPERA RESUMED IN BRUSSELS 

The Musica Courter has already told of the 
resumption of opera at the Theater de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. As an evidence of how the authorities 
are catering to the people’s love of entertainment 
in the reaction after the war, the municipality has 
granted the Monnaie a subvention of F. 550,000 for 
the present season, although in the last season be- 
fore the war the amount was only F. 150,000. The 
directors of La Monnaie are Maurice Kufferath, who 
was there before the war, and Corneil de Thoran, 
who is also the first conductor. Among the artists 
engaged is the baritone, Din Ghilly, at one time with 
the Metropolitan. The theater. opened on Decem- 
ber 21 with a program which included “Pagliacci,” 
a scene from “La Muette de Portici,” and a scene 
entitled “Hommage aux Allies.” The Belgian na- 
tional hymn, “La Brabangonne” was sung with 
soloist and chorus in the costumes of 1830. At the 
end of the evening a detachment of English, French 
and American troops marched on the stage with 
their colors, one after the other, and presented 
arms, while the national anthems of their respective 
countries were sung. Then for the final tableau a 
huge group representing Belgium, her nine prov- 
inces and the Congo was revealed. The scene, as 
may well be imagined, was indescribable. Cheers, 
cries and sobs mingled in one tremendous outburst. 





I SEE THAT— 


After receiving protests from hundreds of civilians and 
men in the service of the Government, Mayor Hylan 
prohibited the performance of opera in German at the 
Lexington Theater, New York, last Monday evening. 

Oscar Hammerstein announces officially that he will not 
guarantee his operatic neutrality after next autumn. 

The Navy is again calling for musicians. 

Hon. Philip Berolzheimer was presented with the Dr. 
William C. Carl gold medal by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Guilmant Organ School.at a reception ten- 
dered him at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Terry Ferrell, pupil of Ralph Brokaw, of Wichita, won 
the first prize in the annual violin contest at Kansas 
City last week. 

The committee to judge the manuscripts submitted in the 
annual Berkshire prize competition, the composition 
this year being a sonata or suite for viola and piano, 
will be made up of Henri Rabaud, Rubin Goldmark, 
Richard Aldrich, Louis Bailly, and George Copeland. 

Dora Gibson is en route to England. 

Frieda Hempel will give a concert in Atlanta, Ga., on 
March 20. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave a splendid ac- 
count of itself at the recent qoncert given in Detroit. 

Louis Bailly, who came from France to replace Ugo Ara 
as violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet when Mr. Ara 
returned to his native country for voluntary war serv- 
ice, will remain in this country and become violinist 
of the Berkshire Quartet, Mr. Ara resuming his for- 
mer position with the Flonzaley at the beginning of 
next season. 

Ten thousand people paid fo hear Joseph Bonnet play on 
the Municipal Organ in Denver, this probably being 
the first time in the history of organ music that such 
a large audience bought admission to a concert of that 
character, 

Mme. Barbereux-Parry, a Chicago vocal teacher, will be 
in New York from March 17 to March 29, 

It is reported that Richard Strauss has been elected as di- 
rector of the Opera at Vienna for a term of six 
months, beginning December 1 of the current year, 

Caroline Curtiss will sing two songs never before heard 
1 New York at her debut on March 25, 

Vera Barstow will be the soloist at the March 23 concert 
of the Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, 
conductor. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, who was divorced from Georgette 
Leblanc five weeks ago, has just married Renee Dahon. 

Yvonne De Tréville is using Gertrude Ross’ song, “Peace,” 
with much success. 

Enrico Caruso married Dorothy Park Benjamin for the 
second time on March 8, the ceremony being in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral for the purpose of making the 
marriage a Catholic one. 

The Beethoven Society of New York is celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of its activities with a concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, March 22, with 
Marcella Craft and Sascha Jacobsen as soloists. 

John McCormack will give a special request program at 
the New York Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
March 16. 

Anra Fitziu’s singing created a sensation at the Third An 
nual Orlando (Fla.) Festival. 

Walter Spry, in commemorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his first recital, gave a concert in Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, comprising only numbers by composers whom 
he has known and heard. 

The current issue of the MusicaL Courier contains some 
interesting facts about Serge Prokofieff’s new opera, 
“L’Amore delle Tre Melarance.” 

Ernesto Berdmen, in response to insistent applause, gave 
eight encores at the recent recital which he gave in 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Capt. Adrien De Pachmann, son of Vladimir De Pach- 
mann, is to marry Edith Sproul, of New York. 

Ivor Novello, the composer of “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” arrived in New York on March 6 from 
England, after having served four years in the British 
Air Forces, in which he was a first lieutenant. ° 

Philadelphia gave fine support to both the Metropolitan 
and the Chicago Opera when the two organizations 
appeared there on the same evening recently. 

R. E. Johnston has announced a series of splendid musi- 
cales to take place in the grand ballroom of the rew 
Commodore Hotel in New York City. 

Emma Thursby’s last reception of her series was a bril- 
liant affair. 

McCormack, Galli-Curci, Homer, Gluck, the “Miniature 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Metropolitan Quartet 
are a few of the coming musical attractions booked 
for Wichita, Kan. ; 

Irma Seydel is her own manager. 

The Berkshire String Quartet will give its third and last 
subscription concert of the season in Aeolian Hall, 
Monday evening, March 24. 

Adolf Weidig has dedicated his “Concert Overture” to the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 

Walter David, former musical manager of New York, 
who conducted a moving picture house in Worcester, 
Mass., is bankrupt. : 

‘Tina Lerner, the well known pianist, recently appeared be- 
fore the Wednesday Musical Club, of San Francisco, 
in the capacity of soprano soloist. — : 

Jacques Thibaud’s distinctive style delighted a Pittsburgh 
audience. ; 

What will probably be the first Shakespearean festival of 
any size to be held in the West is being planned by 
the University of California for Saturday, April 26. 

Owing to the influenza having broken out in Sydney, New 
South Wales, the Levitzki tour has heen postponed, and 
the pianist will appear with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra on Tuesday evening, March 25, in Carnegi 
Hall. G. N. 
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WHITEHILL AT HIS BEST AS 
ATHANAEL IN METROPOLITAN “THAIS” 





Magdeleine Brard, Young French Pianist, a Real Sensation at Sunday Evening 
Concert—Star Cast in “Le Prophete’’ Packs House—“ Mireille” 
Sounds Faded on Repetition 


(Continued from page 5.) 
so, and as his avowed purpose was to write a work easily 
understood in its music by the greatest number of hear- 
ers, he may be said to have succeeded, To his particular 
credit is the fact that he remained true to himself and the 
conventional requirements and resisted all temptation to 
copy a style foreign to his training and environment, and 
to distort whatever gift he possesses into the meretricious 
attempt to astonish or puzzle his audience. “The Legend” 
occasionally comes close to the most pronounced sim- 
plicity, and this means that the average listener will like 
it, and the average critic will consider himself superior 
to it 
Ponselle and Althouse the Stars 


At the dress reheafsal, Rosa Ponselle was in_ superb 
yoice and Paul Althouse did the most spirited acting and 
full toned singing he has yet put forth at the Metro- 


politan 


Story of “The Temple Dancer” 


A picture of religious life in India is “The Temple 
Dancer,” music by J. Adam. Hugo, book by Jutta Bell- 
Ranske. The synopsis of the story is briefly this: 


The leading dancer in the Temple of Mahadeo, who has fallen 
in love with one who is not of her faith, has, through her lover's 
suffering, realized the unjust and immoral demands made upon the 
dancers of the temple. tn her awakening she decides to help her 
lover, who is in great want, by claiming from the great Mahadeo 
the jewels that were »urchased with the money the temple received 
through the selling of her virtue; the custom of the temple being 
to obtain precious jewels for their gods through the beauty’ of the 

Sees to the sacred service of the 


the temple dancers, who give themse 
gods. A service in the temple opens the opera. Mahadeo, greatly 
bejeweled, is in evidence. The dancer, disguised, enters the temple 


and pleads for a token from the god. Keceiving none, she curses 
the edifice and decides to steals the jewels she considers her own. 
She is overheard by the guard, who threatens her with death. She 
takes the snake from Mahadeo and circles it about herself, this 
making her “‘sakti’ or sacred. The girl dances for the guard and 
fascinates him to such an extent that he offers his protection 
and she pretends to respond to his passion. Her outer robe falls 
off and brings about the discovery of a letter telling of the plan to 
steal the jewels and meet her lover. The guard, furious, resolves 
to make the dancer suffer agonizingly. She dances as a last oy 
and, half swooning, pleads for a drink of water. She puts it to her 
lips, but secretly poisons it, and the guard drinks the draught. As 
he dies, the dancer curses him and the temple and gods, A thunder- 
storm breaks. As the dancer puts her impious hands upon Maha- 
deo's jewels, lightning strikes her and she falls dead. The nuns 
and priests enter and pray for the redemption of the soul of the 


sinner. 


—And the Music 


Like: Breil, composer Hugo has not sought for exotic 
atmosphere in his score, even though the East Indian sur- 
roundings might have seemed sufficient excuse for filling 
the orchestral part with characteristic colors and devices. 
The “Temple Dancer” story is a ballet scenario rather 
than an opera libretto and it is ballet music of the ap- 
proved pattern and manner that the Hugo inspiration ac- 
complished in the present score. Its style is remindful of 
Delibes, Godard, the early Massenet, Carré, Messager. 
More technically defined, “The Temple Dancer” is ex- 
ceedingly lyrical writing, very melodious, not overpower- 
ingly. tragic even in its most intensive moments, facile and 
tasteful in scoring, appealing to the layman, and command- 
ing respect from the musician. The temple rites might be 
colored a bit more Orientally, and the finale could with 
advantage strike an impassioned note rather than a relig- 
ious one, but otherwise the music remains true to the con- 
tents of the libretto. There is one very beautiful solo 
aria for soprano. The scenes of terpsichorean seduction 
find pleasantly stimulating echo in the orchestra. The 
leading theme falls so easily into the ear that severe musi- 
cal purists may condemn it for what they might regard as 


its too pronounced agreeableness. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that “The Temple Dancer” holds one’s interest from 
first to last and leaves an impression of altogether fluent 
lyricism. 
The Casts 

At the dress rehearsal, Florence Easton was fascinating 
in the extreme as the Dancer. She not only sang with 
fervor and charm but also danced with an ease and sinu- 
osity that astonished. Morgan Kingston, as the Temple 
Guard, had a good part and voiced and mimed it ardently. 

The contplete casts of the evening were planned as 
follows: 


“THE LEGEND” 
COUNTED. oc cc esa 15066 tA apeedta eed bien «ee eee Rosa Ponselle 
ND cb dccbbiesert sas Mine Peenaets sent eees .. Kathleen Howard 
PON. poe rcsds cdegrdesddewenoseereanatevessocune Paul Althouse 
SD | 06s o 4 RNa aNd £4 bed Che Be RON ES Be eD ..Louis d’Angelo 
“THE TEMPLE DANCER” 


NOG ocs nns60 stabs 44409006 se tRAe bee teeeehenenae Car] Schlegel 
The Temple ever neietesyvarnss Wen Florence Easton 
The Temple Guard sus iesncbhw ia bresswesixees cae Morgan Kingston 
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.Cecil Arden, 
and Kitty Beale 


High School Girls..... 
Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 


Roberto Moranzoni put all his wonted baton skill at 
the disposal of the novelties and that meant, of course, 
smooth and skillful renderings. Rosina Galli staged the 
dancing part of the Hugo work, and her rare intelligence 
and atmospheric feeling were amply in evidence. 


“Thais,” Monday, March 3 


Clarence Whitehill sang his first Athanael of the season 
to Geraldine Farrar’s Thais on Monday evening, March 3. 
Mr. Whitehill counts the role among his best, and he 
scored a pronounced success in it. He sang his lines with 
his accustomed beauty of tone and a splendid freedom in 
delivery added considerably to the complete finish of his 
work. He makes an imposing figure in the role and his 
acting is forceful and excellent. He was heartily ac- 
claimed at his curtain calls. 

Farrar’s impersonation was followed with interest by 
the large audience and she sang better than usual. 

Diaz made a sweet, clear voiced Nicias, and Raymonde 
Delaunois and Minnie Egener were the slaves. Kathleen 
Howard repeated her cffective work as the Nun. Mon- 
teux conducted. 
and “Coq d’Or,” Wednesday, March 5 

(Evening) 

An interesting double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Le Coq d'Or” was the attraction at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Wednesday evening, March 5. 

Florence Easton was the rich voiced Santuzza and one 
of the best—if not the finest—that the writer has ever 
heard. She possesses an infinitely beaufiful voice and uses 
it with consummate artistry. As an actress, she ranks 


“Cavalleria” 


A No. 1. Mme. Easton was accorded a warm reception 
and just before the intermezzo, she was tendered an 
ovation. 


Lazaro as Turiddu sang brilliantly and acted with skill, 
but, it must be said, in appearance he did not make a very 
handsome picture. His costume was either old fashioned 
or queer! Yet, after all, what else matters, when the voice 
is delightful? 


Chalmers, as Alfio, was especially good. He sang with 
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spirit and dash and was an asset to the performance. 
Flora Perini and Marie Mattfeld handled the roles of Lola 
and Lucia satisfactorily. Moranzoni conducted, 

Rimsky- Korsakoff’s picturesque and interesting opera- 
pantomime, “Le Coq d’Or,” was splendidly given by a cast 
of singers that included Maria Barrientos as the Princess— 
Rosina Galli the pantomimist; Adamo Didur as the King 
—Adolph Bohm; Lila Robeson as Amelfa—Queenie 
Smith; Rafaelo Diaz as the Astrologer—Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio; Pietro Audisio as the Prince—Armando Agnini; 
Paolo Ananian as the General—Ottokar Bartik; Vincenzo 
Reschiglian as the Knight—Vincenzo Ioucelli, and Marie 
Sundelius as the Voice of the Golden Cock. Monteux 
conducted. 

The production which was staged by Adolph Bohm is 
a cleverly constructed one, the vivid scenery and riot of 
colors ot the costumes lending an effective touch to the 
performance. The singers sang their lines with skill, par- 
ticularly Barrientos, who earned the only ovation of the 
latter half of the evening through her beautiful singing 
in the second scene. 

Galli and Bohm shared honors as the pantomimic Prin- 


cess and King. 
“Le Prophéte,” Thursday, March 6 


Needless to say, Caruso was the star of the Thurs- 
day night performance at the Metropolitan. The opera 
was “Le Propheéte” aud the famous tenor, as Jean, was 
in superb voice, winning, as usual, tremendous applause. 
Especially noteworthy, however, was the singing of 
Margaret Matzenauer, as Fides, and Claudia Muzio, as 
Bertha, both individually and in their duets; the plau- 
dits of the huge audience were proof, indeed, of the 
high esteem in which Metropolitan opera goers hold 
them. Both were in fine voice. 

Rafaelo Diaz, Carl Schlegel and Jose Mardones were 
the three Anabaptists, and Leon Rothier, the Count, 
each fulfilling his part to the entire satisfaction of 
all. Others in the cast were D’Angelo, Reiss, Mala- 
testa, Reschiglian, Audisio. Bodanzky conducted with 
his usual skill and his work, too, was warmly applauded. 


“Madame Butterfly,” Friday, March 7 

Geraldine Farrar in Puccini's Japanese opera, “Madame 
Butterfly,” was the attraction at the Metropolitan on Fri- 
day evening, March 7. Lazaro was a silvery voiced Pink- 
erton and acted with agility; Giuseppe de Luca was en- 
trusted with the role of Sharpless and acquitted himself 
with great distinction, and Rita Fornia was a sympathetic 
Suzuki. Others in the cast were Minnie Egener, Angelo 
Bada, Louis D'Angelo, Carl Schlegel, Francesco Cerri and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Mireille,” Saturday, March 8 (Matinee) 


A repetition of the Gounod pastoral opera with its 
Provence character and scenery again accentuated the 
prettiness of some of the music and the faded emptiness 
of the rest of it. Maria Barrientos did not make as good 
an impression as at her debut, when she probably was 
keyed up to a greater temperamental display than she put 
forth last Saturday afternoon. Nor did her singing radi- 
ate the same brilliancy as at the premiére. On the more 
recent occasion the Barrientos voice sounded reedy and 
the coloratura gave the semblance of carefulness rather 
than of spontaneity. 

Clarence Whitehill again was a tower of strength as 
Ourrias and sang and acted magnificently. Charles Hack- 
ett’s silvery tones and fluent phrasing as well as his lika- 
ble personality and youthful vim made a noticeably deep 
impression on the matinee audience. Messrs. Rothier and 
Ananian, as well as Mmes. Delaunois, Howard and Tif- 
fany, contributed excellent bits that brought them indi- 
vidual glory. Monteux conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


A large and enthusiastic audience attended the six- 
teenth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on March 9, when an interesting 
program was rendered by the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, Richard Hageman, conductor; Magdeleine 
Brard, pianist; Helena Marsh, contralto; Giulio Crimi, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. The two 
orchestral numbers received fine readings by Mr. Hage- 
Giulio Crimi sang admirably “Che gelida ma- 


man, 
nina,” from “La Bohéme,” and “Cielo e Mar,” from 
“La Gioconda,” and in addition gave two encores. The 


beautiful quality of his voice and the sincere delivery 
of his numbers won for him much well deserved ap- 
plause. 

Miss Marsh was heard in 
voix,” from “Samson et Dalila”; ; “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Secchi; “My Love Isa Muleteer,” Nogero, and “From 
a Prison, ” by Panizza; she also responded with an 
encore. Reinald Werrenrath’s charming voice and ar- 
tistic rendition of the prologue from “Pagliacci” won 
the hearts of the delighted audience; he also sang a 
group of three songs—‘ ‘The Sands o’ Dee,” Frederic 
Clay; “Smilin’ Through,” Arthur H. Penn, and “A 
Khaki Lad,” by Florence Aylward—in which his ar- 
tistic style was greatly admired. Of this group, Arthur 
H. Penn's beautiful and effective song, “Smilin’ 
Through,” was the outstanding feature, which received 
vociferous applause and compelled the artist to respond 
with two added numbers. 

Magdeleine Brard, the fifteen year old pianist, cre- 
ated a veritable sensation by her brilliant playing of 
Saint-Saéns’ second concerto, in which Mr. Hageman 
and the orchestra gave excellent support. She also 
played as a closing number Liszt's rhapsody No. 13, 
in which she scored an equal success, and responded 
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London Daily News. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch has been recognized by musicians as one 
of the most brilliant of pianists, by reason of his splendid 
technical equipment and his individual interpretative powers. 
That the public at large appreciates him is shown by the 
crowded state of the hall on Saturday afternoon last. 


























London Daily Mail. 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s 
recital was crowded to 
overflowing by an 
enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch may 
be congrattlated on 
proving one of the big- 
gest draws of the musi- 
cal season. 
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London Daily Globe. 
A pianist who has | 
proved his merits over | 
and over again in the | 


last year or two is Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch. He pos- 
sesses in a remarkable 
degree the combined 
gifts of brilliant execu- 
tion and expressive 
interpretation, has a 
lively imagination, and 


atemperament that | 


boasts both poetry and 
romance. 
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CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
By Herman Devries 


The twelfth program of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra season 1918-1919 belongs to the roll of immor- 
tality upon which are inscribed our thank-offerings for 
work of human minds. 

If this, to dispassionate readers, untouched by the 
thrill that was felt yesterday in hundreds of breasts, 
sounds exaggerated, hysterical or fulsome, I suggest 
they spend this evening at Orchestra Hall! 

Yesterday Gabrilowitsch was a giant mind, a kingly 
and poetic force, dominating and wooing the orchestra 
by turn, drawing from each artist all he had to give, 
giving of his all as well, and creating an ensemble of 
such superb beauty, interpretative variety and richness 
as have rarely been heard within those walls 

He belongs to the crowned race of born conductors 
Gabrilowitsch is born to the baton as he is born to the 
piano, 

He was a conductor as soon as he took the bit of 
wood in his hand for the first time, and long before. 

To detail the points that announce Gabrilowitsch 
one of the epoch-making symphony leaders of the 
generation, would be to intensify the qualities of his 
solo-playing as an apotheosis of expression. 

He directs as he plays, but his orchestral voice is a 
hundred fold more poetic, more beautiful. His baton 
was like the fairy wand that broke the spell over the 
Sleeping Beauty. Under its magic our own orchestra 
awoke from its winter sleep and leapt to do his bid- 
ding. The men did not merely play—they sang— 
vibrated—lived. 

It was a wonderful afternoon for us music-lovers 
and Detroit is to be congratulated for having obtained 
the services of one of the world’s elect. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
By Henriette Weber 


The most sustained, heartfelt and unanimous ap- 
plause of the orchestral season rewarded Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch yesterday afternoon at the close of the Brahms 
C minor symphony. 

Interest had been aroused to discover if all the good 
things that had been said about this pianist-conductor 
were really true, and the buzz of approval showed he 
had filled expectations. 

Gabrilowitsch’s development into one of the finest 
orchestral conductors of the day has been a matter of 
recent history, outwardly, for until the last year or so 
his public career has been exclusively that of a piano 
virtuoso. But undoubtedly he was born that way, for 
the conductor sense, while it is developed by knowl- 
edge and opportunity, is, after all, a divine gift. 

The audience, the orchestra, every one, rose to him 
yesterday, and the impression he made, not only in his 
superb reading of the Brahms, but also by the com- 
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OSSIP GABRILOWIT 


Creates the One Outstanding 


pelling imagination he put into Tschaikowsky’s “whirl- 
winds of hell,” otherwise the “Francesca da Rimini” 
fantasie. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 
By Edward C. Moore 


Orchestral patrons with long memories had a chance 
to exercise them on the subject of conductors yester- 
day afternoon. The reason was that Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch came to Orchestra Hall as guest-conductor and 
took the Chicago Symphony Orchestra through one of 
the most brilliant programs that has taken place in this 
city for a number of seasons past. 


Gabrilowitsch has been known in Chicago a long 
time to some, if not to the great number he deserves, 
as a first-rank pianist. It is not so many years ago that 
news began to trickle in that he had been doing some 
conducting in Europe in the days before the war, and 
that he had developed a reputation in that capacity 
overshadowing his solid and lasting repute at the piano 
keyboard. Then came the word that he had conducted 
a few concerts with a hastily assembled orchestra in 
the east, with comment to the effect that it might be 
interesting to hear what he could do with.a permanent 
organization. 


Finally, it was told last summer that he had been 
summoned to Detroit and given a commission to put 
the orchestra of that city on the musical map. For 
this task he was to be bound by no questions of policy 
except to develop and conduct a first-class orchestra. 


If ever there was a man fitted to carry out such in- 
structions it is he. Up to the present time none but 
the Detroiters know what he has been able to assem- 
ble in the way of a body of players, but he is a man’s 
size conductor, a two-fisted executive, full of his sub- 
ject. He has an enormous amount of dignity and au- 
thority, and a personal and interpretative grace that 
effectively removes all suggestions of ponderosity from 
the performance. 


A man who can direct the Brahms C minor, make it 
musically impeccable and give it dramatic interest as 
well, and who can then conceal the essential cheapness 
of the Tschaikowsky fantasia by the charm he puts into 
the performance, has gone beneath the surface of his 
art. This is just what Gabrilowitsch did. The result 
was that he awakened the Friday afternoon audience 
quite out of its customary amiable indifference, and it 
in turn gave him a reception that will set a mark for 
seasons to come. 


He would seem to have everything in the whole con- 
ductor’s equipment, the thorough musicianship, the 
ability to transmit his ideas to the players, the person- 
ality that warms them into playing a little better than 
their custom. And when as superb a body of musicians 
as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra gets up on its 
artistic toes, the result is quite sure to be out of the 
ordinary. 


SYMPHONY 
MR. OSSIP GABRIL 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
By Maurice Rosenfeld 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest-conductor at the concert 
given yesterday afternoon at Orchestra Hall by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, was accorded the greatest ova- 
tion of the season after he had finished conducting the C 
minor symphony, No. 1, by Brahms. 

Gabrilowitsch was, as far as personal acquaintance 
with his musical accomplishments are concerned, known 
to most Chicago musicians as a pianist of extraordinary 
talents and as a composer and annotator of unusual ability. 
His gifts as orchestra conductor were not known and his 
especial genius in that direction hardly suspected. There- 
fore, his appearance here in this capacity was awaited with 
eager anticipation, and his success was all the more spec- 
tacular. 

A youngish man, tall, slender, poetic in aspect, he pre- 
sents an interesting figure on the concert platform, and 
added to his personal appearance there is a dominant force, 
a magnetism, a directness in indication, and withal a con- 
fidence and repose which inspired the orchestra to do its 
utmost, and our men put forth such artistic playing as we 
have seldom heard from them. 

Under his guidance the orchestra responded to every 
change of tempo, of nuance, of phrase and tone grada- 
tion, the last item varying from the thinnest spun pianis- 
simo to the most sonorous fortissimo. 

In his reading of the Brahms symphony, a work fa- 
miliar to many patrons of these concerts, he kept to the 
recognized standards of interpretation, but adding his own 
individuality so that the music came forth with a spon- 
taneous flow, and occasionally, too, with novel effect. 

While the first movement differed in his reading from 
that of those recently heard, in several places regarding 
the accents of certain phrases, in general, the movement 
was given a broad and effective performance. 

Through the andante and the third movement (the 
scherzo of the symphony) though not so called by the 
composer, the ideals of the classic work were kept before 

the listeners; but the tremendous propulsion, the drive, the 
cumulation of tone and the vigor of the last division, 
raised the audience out of its recent listlessness into a heat 
of enthusiasm, and such an outburst of applause which 
was awarded this section of the symphony has not been 
heard since the opening of our season. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST 
By Karleton Hackett 


After hearing Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct it is easy to 
understand that there is some point to the jest that has 
been going around anent the comparative value of his 
powers as a pianist and a conductor. According to the 
tale, his brother pianists have been deeply impressed with 
his command of the orchestra, while the conductors (who 
might be considered as his stepbrothers) have been loud 
in their praises of his extraordinary virtuosity at the key- 
board. I can well believe it. There is little doubt but 
what the pianists would be glad if he would confine his 
labors to the orchestral field, and having heard him play 
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the pianoforte many times we can understand why. Also, 
now that we have listened to a concert under his baton, 
it is not difficult to comprehend why the conductors wish 
most heartily that he had remained contented in his pian- 
istic domain and not come poaching on their preserves. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has the genuine gift of the conduc- 


* tor, the authority over the men and the power to win from 


them the spontaneous response which brings out the best 
that is in them. This is the essential quality of the con- 
ductor, without which all else is of no avail. In these days 
there are a good few who have deep feeling for music 
and know their scores well, but who lack the peculiar 
power to translate these ideal images of music into the 
audible tones of beauty and power of the modern orches- 
tra. Such men may be fine musicians, but they are not 
conductors. 

Granted Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s command over the men, 
and you may as well take it on my say so, for the fact is 
incontestable, the sources of his power to interpret are 
threefold—his intuitive appreciation for melody, his feel 
ing for color, and his exquisite sense of proportion. From 
the first note of the Brahms symphony to the last note of 
the Smetana overture, these three qualities were vitalizing 
every measure of the music, illuminating its beauties and 
hinding it all together into unity 

Perhaps his melodic sense was the most striking quality 
in his interpretations, and the most important, since it is 
the supreme gift of the musician. All through the music, 
familiar as it is, the grace and strength of the melodic 
curve was constantly before your consciousness, with many 
little themes of delicate loveliness appearing in places 
where I. at least, did not remember to have heard them 
before. Yet there was always the structural sense. These 
melodies did not appear from nowhere and having sung 
their little tune disappear again, to give way to another 
sporadic melody, but they all seemed the close knit strands 
of an organic whole, each in its turn essential to the 
strength and clarity of the tonal fabric. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was a conductor grateful to the eye 
Not a time beater, but one who knew his music so well 
that he had no score before him and could concentrate all 
his energies on directing the men in the things they should 
do He not only gave them their cues, but indicated the 
mood, and in his manner there was almost no wasted ef 
fort. In the quieter passages there would hardly be a per 
ceptible movement, but when he wished a climax of power 
he had the courage to throw his full personal force into 
the music. If need had been he would have dragged it 
from the men by main strength, but there was no need, 
for the response of the men to his purpose was marvelous 
Here they had a man worthy the best that was in them, 
and they rose to the occasion by giving him a taste of 
their quality, which must have been a deep satisfaction to 
him. One could feel the interplay of his personality on 
theirs, vitalizing the whole orchestra into an instrument of 
exquisite sensitiveness and boundless power 

You might judge from what I have written that this 
concert conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch was worth hear 
ing. If you gained this impression you caught my mean- 
ing exactly. It was one of the events of our present musi- 
cal season. The audience gave him a series of ovations 
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CHICAGO PIANIST COMMEMORATES 25TH 
PROFESSIONAL ANNIVERSARY WITH RECITAL 


Walter Spry Plays Only Works of Composers He Has Known in Past Quarter 
Century—Levitzki Electrifies Chicago Symphony Audience—Schumann- 
Heink and Godowsky Crowd Halls on Same Afternoon— 

Studio and School Notes 


March 48, 
anniversary of his 


Chicago, 1919 

To commemorate the twenty-fifth 
first recital, Walter Spry gave a concert on Thursday 
evening before a good audience at Kimball Hall. 
One of the best known Chicago pianists and pedagogues, 
Mr. Spry is also among the most successful. His pro- 
gram for the occasion was unique and thoroughly inter- 
esting in that it comprised only numbers by composers 
whom Mr. Spry has known and heard, That Mr. Spry’s 
artistic experience has been rich and greatly beneficial was 
carefully thought out rendi- 


sized 


evidenced by his tinished, 


tions. He is a scholarly musician, who knows what he is 
about and gets the most out of his numbers, leaving noth- 
ing to the imagination of the listener. His well rounded 
tone_is of excellent quality, his technic excellent and his 
musical taste admirable—in fact, his playing leaves noth 
ing to be desired Brilliant, straightforward interpreta- 


tions were given a Brahms rhapsody and capriccio, Rubin- 
stein’s barearolle and a Saint-Saens mazurka. Of equal 
excellence was Mr. Spry's playing of his second group— 
Leschetizky’s A major nocturne, Godowsky’s transcription 
of Rameau’s “Tambourin,” the Dohnanyi second rhapsody 
and Moszkowski’s “Air de ballet.” To single out one 
number better done than another would indeed be diffi- 
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cult, for Mr. Spry gave of his best and played everything 
with the clarity and style of the finished artist. Ameri- 
can composers made up his last group—Mrs. Beach's 
“Scottish Legend,” MacDowell’s “Br’er Rabbit,” Foote’s 
“Poem from ‘Omar Khayyam,’ ” John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Polonaise Americaine” and Mills’ transcription of 
Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube” waltz. What Mr. Spry 
has attained in his twenty-five years as a pianist and 
teasher are achievements of which this prominent artist 
may well feel proud. May he always enrich the ranks of 
Chicago’s musical fraternity! 
Levitzki with Chicago Symphony 

For the twentieth program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s season. Frederick Stock had rearranged the 
program and made it one of the most enjoyable of the 
season, Conductor Stock was again accorded a warm 
reception, and justly so, for since his return more spirit, 
more enthusiasm is already noticeable in the perform- 
ances, The overture to “The Magic Flute” made a cheer- 
ful opening number, followed by the third concerto of 
Bach, both of which were superbly done and left nothing 
to be desired. Next came the Beethoven C minor piano 
concerto, played by that brilliant young pianist, Mischa 
Levitzki, who is today one of the most favored pianists 
visiting the W indy City. His interpretation of it was mas- 
terly—the same supreme piano playing to which Levitzki 
has accustomed the public. All his remarkable pianistic 
qualifications were in evidence and he added another great 
success to his already lengthy list. The more one hears 
this remarkable artist, the more one wishes to hear him 
again and again. 

The orchestra’s support to the soloist was excellent. 
The novel note was struck by two mood pictures by a 
modern Italian composer, Vincenzo Tommasini, which 
had not been heard here before. These were admirably 
done under Conductor Stock’s efficient beat. Likewise 
Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice,” a brilliant number, was 
brilliantly read and made a happy close to the delightful 
program. 

Sidney Silber’s Recital 

Some excellent piano playing was accomplished by Sid- 
ney Silber Wednesday morning, when Carl D. Kinsey 
presented the widely known Nebraska pianist in recital at 
the Ziegfeld Theater. A very large and very enthusiastic 
audience greeted Mr. Silber and showed its enjoyment 
throughout the program by unstinted plaudits. Deservedly 
so, for a finer rendition of his well selected program 
could not be asked. Artistic temperament, imagination, 
musicianship and, above all, intelligence, characterize Mr. 
Silber’s piano playing, and these, together with delicacy, 
vigor and power, combine to make him an interesting and 
excellent pianist. The dash and vigor with which he 
played the Rameau-MacDowell “Sarabande,” the Rameau- 
Hollaender “Air de Musette” and “Gavotte” and Mac- 
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Dowell’s “Rigaudon,” astonished and delighted his dis- 
criminating listeners. In his hands the Tschaikowsky 
sonata in G was admirably set forth and left nothing to 
be desired as to interpretation. Mr. Silber closed with a 
contemporary American group, comprising Walter Morse 
Rummel’ s prelude in B flat minor, Mrs. H. A. Beach’s 
“Dreaming,” Frances Hendriks’ “Petites cloches dans la 
brume,” a scherzo by Alexander MacFadyen, dedicated 
to Mr. Silber, and Preston Ware Orem’s “American In- 
dian Rhapsody.” Mr. Silber should frequent Chicago con- 
cert halls oftener. 
Only Two Sunday Recitals 

There were but two recitals Sunday afternoon, March 
2, and each was listened to by audiences which taxed the 
capacity of both halls and their stages, many being turned 
away. Mme. Schumann-Heink at Orchestra all en- 
tranced her vast audience throughout the afternoon and 
Leopold Godowsky played an all-Chopin program in his 
inimitable way at Kimball Hall. Little can be said of 
either of these eminent artists that has not already been 
said. Each has set and maintained a very high standard. 
Everybody knows Mme. Schumann-Heink and Godowsky 
and everybody knows what each stands for in their art. 
a: pat both in fine fettlke—and nothing more need 
ye Said. 


T1919 


Agnes Lapham Busy 

Agnes Lapham, the young Chicago pianist, who has had 
numerous engagements this season, is engaged to give a 
recital at Canton, Ohio, March 14, under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Ciub. 

Hans Hess’ Cello Recital, March 20 

Cello recitals are rare these days and the one which 
Hans Hess will give at Kimball Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, March 20, will be the first one Chicago has been 
favored with so far this season. This will be Mr. Hess’ 
annual recital and, like each one he gives, is looked 
forward to with much anticipation by his many friends 
and admirers in the Windy City. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Musical Tea 
Sturkow-Ryder gave the first of a series of 
at her new studio, 614 Cable Build- 
A delightful after- 


Mme. 
“musical teas for ten’ 
ing, last Saturday afternoon, March 1. 
noon was enjoyed by all. 

Mary Jordan’s First Chicago Appearance 

Mary Jordan, American contralto, will make her first 
Chicago appearance on Monday afternoon, March 17, at 
the Illinois Theater under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women. Miss Jordan’s program is well built 
and should prove of much interest. 

A Busy Louise St. John Westervelt Pupil 

One of Louise St. John Westervelt’s busiest pupils is 
Martha Cook, soprano, who has to her credit many suc- 
cessful concert appearances. During the month of Janu- 
ary Miss Cook made a concert tour through Ohio and 
on March 7 left Chicago for a three weeks’ tour in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. On February 23 the gifted 
soprano gave a concert at Aurora, Ill., and on March 6 
a program for the Women’s Club of Riverside. 

Mrs. Butler’s Pupils in Demand 


Rhoda Arnold, mezzo-soprano and a talented pupil from 
the studios of Hanna Butler, has appeared at many pri- 
vate functions and before the most prominent clubs in 
Chicago this season, winning on each occasion a success 
that reflected much credit not only on herself, but upon 
her popular mentor. Another pupil of Mrs. Butler that 
has been in great demand this season, receiving many 
paid engagements, is Genevieve Barry, who was heard 
recently as soloist before the Independent Society and 
revealed once more a voice well placed and used with 
uncommon artistry. Mrs. Butler is having a very busy 
season and the work of her pupils is her best endorse- 
ment as a vocal instructor. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 

The School of Opera of the Chicago Musical College 
will give a performance of works by Ambroise Thomas 
and Puccini in Ziegfeld Theater, March 15. The former 
composer will be represented by the second act of “Mig- 
non,” in which there will appear Orpha Jessee as Mignon, 
Kennard Barradell as Wilhelm, Rollin Pease as Lothario 
and Irene Dunne as Philena. The first and fourth acts 
of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” will enlist the cooperation of 
Edwina D. Kinsey at Mimi, Ruth Fischer as Musetta, 
Dan Denton as Rodolfo, Stanley Deacon as Marcello, 
Roscoe Snyder as Shaunard, Rollin Peace as Collins and 
Kennard Barradell as Benoit. 

Mrs. Harry Groff, student of the vocal department, sang 
at an entertainment given by the Lincoln-Roosevelt Lodge 
last week. 

Felix Borowski lectured in Ziegfeld Theater last Satur- 
day morning on “The History of Violin Playing and 
Players.” 

The concert of the Chicago Musical College in Zieg- 
feld Theater, Saturday morning at eleven o'clock, was 
given by students in the piano, vocal and violin depart- 
ments. An interesting program was interpreted. 

Two Arimondi Pupils Win Success 

Mme. Vittorio Arimondi has just returned from New 

York, where she went to be present at the New York 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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America’s Foremost Baritone 


Attains great success in “Carmen,” “Mireille,’’ ““Thais’’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


ACCLAIMED AS AMERICA’S GREATEST BARITONE 


New York Press and Public enthusiastic in their praise of this artist 
Beautiful Voice—Artistic Style and Interpretation—Striking Personality 





HAS EARNED THE TITLE OF “OUR GREATEST AMERICAN BARITONE” 


“The dominant figure of the evening was easily Clarence Whitehill, whose SONOROUS VOICE, FINISHED ART, POWERFUL 


PERSONALITY all rank him as our GREATEST AMERICAN BARITONE. HIS OURRIAS WAS SUPERB. 
Act III would have stamped the man AS AN EXCEPTIONAL ARTIST. 


tune to be born an American. 


“Clarence Whitehill sang with the distinc- 
tion to which he has accustomed us, HIS 
VOICE RICH, ROUND AND THOR- 
OUGHLY UNDER CONTROL; also he 
was a picturesque figure.”—(Sylvester Rawling 
—Evening World.) 


“Clarence Whitehill gave a singularly fine 
impersonation both as to acting and singing.” 
—(Henry T. Finck—Evening Post, March 1, 
1919. ) 


“Some variety was lent to the performance 
by the reappearance of Clarence Whitehill 
as the monk Athanael. This is one of Mr. 
Whitehill’s best parts.” (W. J. Henderson 
—New York Sun, March 4, 1919.) 


“Clarence Whitehill was in plenteous voice 
and sang the title role (‘Elijah’) with im- 
mense vigor and splendid dramatic power. 
It was a vivid and impressive delivery of 
Mendelssohn’s music.” —(New York Sun.) 


“Mr. Whitehill sings the music of Elijah 
with much weight and emphasis, with au- 
thority and impressiveness.”—(New York 
Times.) 


“Mr. Whitehill’s commanding style, mas- 
terly phrasing and the sonority of his won- 
derful voice make him the most satisfactory 
singer of English works on the concert plat- 
form today.”—(Cincinnati Times-Star.) 


He was tendered a warm welcome.”—( James Gibbons Huneker— 











RECENT ENGAGEMENTS 


That solo scene in 


Unluckily in the artistic sense Mr. Whitehill had the misfor- 


New York Times.) 


“T wish more frequent opportunities were 
afforded us to hear Clarence Whitehill, who 
DISPLAYED HIS VOCAL DISTINC- 
TION AND SUAVE SONORITY IN AD- 
MIRABLE FASHION.”—(Reginald de 
Koven—New York Herald.) 


“An unequivocal triumph was scored by 
Clarence Whitehill, who was in his best 
estate. Imposing in stature and manner, res- 
onant of voice and intensely dramatic in de- 
livery, he topped all his scenes with strong 
authority, especially because he gave them 
not only vocal interest but also histrionic 
force and sincerity. The audience surren 
dered completely to this great baritone.” 
(Musical Courier.) 


“Mr. Whitehill’s RICH BASS-BARI- 
TONE HAD THE WARMTH OF PRO- 
VENCAL SUN.”— (The Evening Mail.) 


“Mr. Whitehill came to this city last even 
ing and in giving of his best made a host of 
friends who will welcome his return. He ex- 
hibited a slight fatigue in his voice, but rose 
to the occasion, and his work left little to be 
desired. His singing was masterly through- 
out and he exhibited a voice of great range 
and power that proved a delight to hear.” 
(Troy Record.) 


Handel and Haydn Society (Verdi’s Requiem), Boston 
Chromatic Concerts, Troy 
Waterbury, Conn., Festival (Tale of Old Japan) 
Syracuse Festival, May 9th 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Carnegie Hall 


Richmond, Va., Festival (Creation) April 
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HEMPEL’S ANNUAL BOSTON 
RECITAL A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


Povla Frijsh Heartily Rewelcomed at Jordan Hall— 
Handel and Haydn Society Sings Verdi 
“Requiem” 

Boston, Mass., March 10, 1919 

Frieda Hempel, popular soprano of the Metropolitan 
(pera Company, delighted an audience of her enthusiastic 
admirers at her annual recital Saturday afternoon, March 
8, in Symphony Hall. She was assisted by Frank Bibb, 
. splendid accompanist, and G, Laurent, solo flutist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The program included three 
Mozart arias, and compositions by Szule, Hahn, C. Saint- 
Saéns, Adam, Haydn, Cook, Busch, Schubert-Liszt, Franz, 
Arensky, Troyer, Linn Seiler, and Frank Bibb. 

Mme. Hempel’s interesting and unhackneyed program 
was well designed to illustrate the wide range of her abili- 
ties and her rich full voice. Her exquisite legato was 
pleasurably in evidence in the tuneful airs from Mozart 
and in Franz’s melodious “Sing Me to Rest.” The rela- 
tively unfamiliar variations by Adam gave the singer op- 
portunity to display her skill with ornate song. Hahn's 
atmospheric “Fetes Galantes” was sung with a refinement 
of style that stimulated the appreciation of Mme, Hem- 
pel’s hearers to such an extent that it had to be repeated. 
A spirited rendition of Cook's animated “Over Hill, Over 
Dale,” and Liszt's arrangement of Schubert's beautiful 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” were prominent in the Shake- 
speare group, the latter being repeated. Troyer’s interest- 
ing Indian song caught the fancy of the audience and 


was also repeated. That Mme. Hempel’s great art is 
thrice welcome was indicated by the admiration of her 
hearers and their insistence on additional songs 
Povla Frijsh Thrills Admirers 
Poyla Frijsh, Danish soprano, one of the most origi 


val artists now appearing on the concert platform, re- 
turned to Boston on Thursday evening, March 6, after a 
long absence, for a thoroughly enjoyable recital in Jordan 
Hall. Mrs. Cave Cole was an excellent accompanist. The 
program began with a Handel aria, “Plaisir qui passe” and 
Gretchaninoff, 


included songs by Chabrier, Gounod, 
Stravinsky, Franck, Loeffler, Sibelius, Sinding, Grieg, and 
Lie 


Seldom has an artist in this city held an audience from 
first to last as effectively as did Mme. Frijsh. The excep 
tional musical intelligence and emotional appreciation 
which she brings to the singing of songs and to their in- 
terpretation made her long-awaited reappearance in Bos- 
ton one of the memorable events of the season. Whether 
in the broad flowing melody of Handel, or Chabrier’s 
humorous piece about the little ducks, in Gounod’s tragic 
‘La Glu” or Lie’s exquisite musical picture of falling snow, 
in the dramatic numbers from Sibelius and Gretchaninoff 
or the sentimental pieces by Grieg, Mme. Frijsh never 
failed to grasp the true content of her song and to project 
its mood to her rapt hearers. Debussy’s delightfully fan- 
ciful “Mandoline,”” which the singer added to her program, 
was sung inimitably, and demonstrated Mme. Frijsh’s 
genius for interpreting colorful and atmospheric music. 
The songs by Lie and Chabrier had to be repeated; and 
the extraordinary enthusiasm of the audience indicated 
that Mme. Frijsh and her art are ever welcome in Boston. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” by Handel and Haydn Society 

For its mid-winter concert this season the Handel and 
Haydn Society gave a splendid performance of Verdi's 
solemnly beautiful “Requiem Mass,” one of the few 
modern classics of choral music, Sunday afternoon, March 

before an audience that completely filled Symphony 


Hall. Emil Mollenhauer conducted and H. G, Tucker was 
organist. The soloists were Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Louise Homer, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and 


Clarence Whitehill, bass. The society was assisted by the 
toston Festival Orchestra. 

The admirably trained chorus and the familiar abilities 
of the principals served to give Verdi's religious and dra- 
matic music a memorably brilliant performance. The fin- 
ished singing of the large chorus merits the highest com- 
mendation, its versatility being constantly displayed—in 
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This is the song the sisters, wives and mothers of 
the victors ought to sing —Musical Courier. 
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jassages demanding eloquent power or in others calling 
for delicate shading and fitting tone color. The well- 
known soloists were all adequately equipped in voice, skill 
and musical sensibility to help create a very high standard 
of performance. Mme. Rappold sang with her customary 
vocal and interpretative authority, her work being praise- 
worthy indeed; the same can be said of Mme. Homer. 
The altogether excellent singing of: Messrs. Whitehill and 
Kingston excited the admiration of their hearers. It -was 
a spirited and impressive performance, and the huge audi- 
ence recalled the expert Mr. Mollenhauer and his’ solo 
singers many times. <= 


Mr. Dooley Talks About 
the “Cleared Out” Method 


“Well, Moike, this singin’ business is bein’ stirred up 
agin. Ye raymimber Oi told ye about me darter Katie an’ 
th’ ‘overtones’ whin last 
we spoke? By gorry, th’ 
darlin’ comes to me today 
with new misery written 
all over her pretty face an’ 
sobbin’ like. Says she: 
‘Dad, Oi don’t know what 
is coming’ over the wur- 
ruld, nor th’ people in it. 
Just after some wan tried 
to pass that “overtone 
bill” with th’ Gover’mint 
an’ things quieted down a 
bit, along comes anither 
saycret nobody was -wise 
to. 

“Ye know, Moike, Katie 
has a fine sthrong voice, 
an’ as Oi understhood th’ 
darlin’ thro’ th’ tears she 
was sheddin’, it seems 
she’s got to submit to an 
operation or somethin’ or 
ither they call ‘gettin’ 
cleared out.’ Think iv it, 
me boy, Katie sings like 
an angel an’ yet ye can’t 
satisfy some people! 

“Qi know yer no song bird, Moike, an’ a music idecation 
sich as moine manes nothin’ to ye, so Oi’ll explain me 
manem to yer. 

“As near as Oicancome’  — c - 
to it, Moike, ’t is this way: y ; 
Some wan says that these 
warblers all over th’ wur- 
ruld have been singin’ 
with dirty poipes an’ that 
their cillinders an’ tubes 
on’y nade a_ thorough 
clanin’ out an’ then they 
can sing all over th’ piano 

up an’ down, don’t make 
any diff’rince where they 
want to go—nothin’s too 
high cr too low. Th’ 
change is so wonderful it 
staggers th’ inventor him- 
self. 

“Of coorse ye can’t see 
what cillinders an’ tubes 
have got to do with a man 
singin’ a song. 

“Neither do Oi, Moike, 
yet ye niver can tell. If 
ye want to find th’ youth- “ 
ful voice in an old bird, it v : | 
thangs to Anan ¥ got “These warblers all over th’ 
to do somethin’—so | sup Ate 

: ’ i wurruld have been singin 
pose they knock th’ rust with dirty poipes aut ‘dheir 
off his poipes same as ye _illinderé an’ tubes on’y nade 
wud clayn th’ barrel of a thorough claynin’ out” 
ye’er old gun. 

“These Frenchies have an opera; they call him ‘Faust,’ 
in’ Oi suppose ’t is somethin’ like that. Niver th’ less, 
Moike, ’t is the divvle’s own business, an’ Oi can see thim 
wise ones foolin’ me Katie with this ‘cleared out’ — 





Oi don't know what 
wurruld” 


“Dad, 


is comin’ over th’ 

















Appelbaum Leaves Humanitarian Cult 

At a dinner given by the Humanitarian Cult last week 
to its president, Mischa Appelbaum, he announced his 
resignation as leader and his resolve to devote his time in 
future to business, for the reason that he had spent all his 
money on the Cult and the concerts it gave in connection 
with its meetings at Carnegie Hall and elsewhere. Mr. 
Appelbaum will remain interested in the Humanitarians 
(the word “Cult” is to be dropped hereafter from the 
title) in a purely advisory capacity. Its concerts, how- 
ever, are to be continued, but the members are expected 
to pay for them and make them free to the poor. 


Richard José in Role of Attaché 
Richard José, the once famous tenor, is now employed 
temporarily as an attaché during this session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. When not engaged it is said that he 
paces up and down the halls of the capitol humming the 
old time airs which made him famous. 


Dora Gibson en Route to England 
Dora Gibson, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was scheduled to sail for England yesterday, 
March 12, on the Mauretania. 


Mildred Bryars’ Debut, March 27 
Mildred Bryars, a young singer new to New York audi- 
ences, will be heard in her debut recital at- Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, March 27. 


Rubinstein’s Recital, March 15 
Arthur Rubinstein. the Polish pianist, will give his 
second recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 


March 15. 
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BRILLIANT ARRAY OF ARTISTS STIR 
DENVER WITH THEIR ARTISTRY 


Many Soloists Draw Large Houses, Presenting Pro- 
grams of Great Interest—Notes 


Denver, Colo., March 6, 1919. 

The city of Denver has enjoyed an unusual feast of 
music lately. The engagements of the autumn and early 
winter, cancelled because of the “flu,” are being crowded 
into the pre-lenten season. Denver is so largely Catholic 
and Episcopalian in belief that managers must consider 
Lent. Lucy Gates, Anna Case, Scott, Middleton, a con- 
cert company from Boston, Maud Powell, Bonnet, and 
Hofmann have all visited this city in the foothills within 
the last two weeks, bringing with them their various gifts 
of throat and finger, their art traditions, their capacities 
for tone color and emotion. They have drawn colossal 
houses and elicited praise or blame, according to the vary- 
ing appetites and understandings of their listeners. One 
and all gave pleasure and met success. 


Bonnet a Revelation 


Mr. Bonnet was a revelation to many! Since the city’s 
colossal organ was installed no organist has attempted 
organ music on it. Such as have played have contented 
themselves with small caliber songs, and piano numbers— 
while the French virtuoso played with colossal technic 
(foot and finger), Latin fire and finesse, the organ mas- 
terpieces of the old and the modern schools. is com- 
mand of the instrument’s resources was a supreme delight 
to his listeners; but even he could not tame the shrieking 
shrillness of the great organ in fortissimo passages—the 
shrillness is structural. 


Anna Case Charming 


Speaking of programs, the visiting vocal artists have 
given charming ones. Anna Case was especially happy 
in her selections, and to this, added for the delectation of 
her audience the charm of personal beauty, a gown that 
was exquisite, and an accompanist (Charles Gilbert 
Spross) whose art was a thing of pure delight. She 
scored a tremendous success. 


Hofmann’s Choice of Numbers Not So Well Liked 


Mr. Hofmann’s program was not so pleasing. Espe- 
cially so, to Western intelligence, was the hackneyed 
chestnut—Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” with Hofmann’s 
own cadenzas. The artist’s virtuosity none may gainsay— 
his trills, his scales, his rhythm are impeccable—and the 
quiet elegance of his delivery is a masterful and a de- 
licious fact—but his programs and his Chopin leave much 
to be desired! 


Notes 


In local happenings there is little to chronicle for the 
past week. The Glee Club of the Woman’s College— 
Florence Lamont Abramowitz, director—has been singin 
for the returned doughboys, at the Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Club; Mr. Wilcox has used his community chorus (with 
which he is succeeding) at all municipal affairs at the 
auditorium, including the Bonnet recital. 

At a recent concert of the Art Department of the 
Woman's Club, a small pianist—Ruth Handbury—covered 
herself with glory by playing Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi- 
Ostrow,” and Pietro Yon’s “Rain,” impeccably! The 
power, clarity and brilliancy of her pianism promise much 
for her future. She is a Wolcott school girl, and a pupil 
of Mrs. Flournoy Rivers. 

Armin Doerner is out with invitations to a Beethoven 
and Chopin recital in the near future. 

Jane Gibb, a popular musician (organist) of the city, is 
spending some weeks in Florida. 

Janette Hall (organist), formerly of the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered an able paper on pub- 
lic school music before the Denver Musical Society last 
week. Dr. James Tracy also gave this society a delightful 
talk concerning his personal recollections of his master, 
Liszt. This society is doing fine work. Incidentally—let 
us say—that while it holds weekly forums on all deep art 
subjects, it has great fun at its monthly banquets, where 
goodfellowship is promoted among the members. All 
its affairs are held at the Savoy Hotel. L. 


Brokaw’s Pupil Wins First Prize 

At the biennial contest held by the Kansas State Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, Terry Ferrell, violinist and pupil 
of Ralph Brokaw, of Wichita, won the first prize in the 
annual violin contest at Kansas City last week. This is 
the State first place and young Mr. Ferrell stands a chance 
for the district. Mr. Ferrell was winner in the Interstate 
contest there three years ago and at that time the judges pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for him. He has been under Mr. 
Brokaw’s able tutelage for six years and Mr. Brokaw be- 
lieves he is a very promising young violinist. At the con- 
test Mr. Ferrell played the Bach chaconne, the fourth 
Vieuxtemps concerto and “Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate, 
chosen from the list as compiled by the National Commit- 
tee. He is to represent Kansas in the district meet. 

The. Brokaw studios can lay claim to two first prize 
winners in the Interstate contests at Wichita, and, need- 
less to say, this teacher’s time at the studios is well filled. 


Berimen to Make Duo-Art Records 


The Duo-Art Company has engaged the young Mexican 
pianist, Ernesto Bertimen, to make records exclusively for 
this concern. It is expected that he will record the beau- 
tiful arrangement of Gluck’s ballet, which created such a 
tremendous success at his latest New York recital. Other 
compositions to be recorded are Cyril Scott’s “Garden of 
Soul-Sympathy,” Frank LaForge’s Improvisation, and 
Nerini’s “Dance of the Spooks.” 


Chicago Opera in Detroit This Week 


The Detroit series of the Chicago Opera performances 
will take place this week, March 14, 15, 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
The operas to be given include “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Thais,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Trovatore” and “Carmen,” 
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PHILADELPHIA GASPS, THEN APPLAUDS 
FIRST ORNSTEIN ORCHESTRAL WORKS 





Stokowski and His Men Play Modernist’s “Funeral March” and “A la Chinoise” 
—Ornstein, Himself, Scores as Soloist in MacDowell Concerto—Galli- 
Curci and Metropolitan Opera Pack Two Auditoriums on 
Same Evening—The Chicago Opera Week 


Philadelphia, March 10, 1919. 
There was no seat vacant in the Academy of Music 
Saturday evening last when Director Stokowski stepped 
upon the platform to conduct the thirty-sixth concert 
of this season’s Philadelphia Orchestra series. The 


leader was very evidently in fine mood for the task at . 


hand, and his magnetic personality, exquisite poeticism 
and authoritative intellectual grasp, as applied to musi- 
cianship and interpretation, were apparent from the 
opening notes of the Beethoven “Prometheus” over- 
ture to the closing chord of Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Slave.” The former work, with its blithesome pas- 
sages of bounding rhythm, discussed between wood- 
wind and strings, is a splendid example of strict clas- 
sical style, and as revealed on this occasion proved a 
perfect tonal reflection of dainty refinement and im- 
pressive although delicate dramaticism. 

The symphony in G minor from Mozart was the 
second number on the program. The splendid appeal 
and simplicity of the first movement, with its beauty of 
theme and loveliness of treatment, was given with ex- 
emplary care and artistic excellence of understanding, 
while the andante, with its deep feeling, atmospheric 
quietude and avoidance of anything approaching the 
strident, was played in a purely meditative mood that 
proved most captivating. The same idea of simplicity 
was carried out in the minuet and trio, while the finale, 
with its opening figure of affected sternness, soon put 
to flight by the bubbling happiness of complete optim- 
ism, was offered in a way that left no doubt as to the 
mastery of Stokowski’s art, and the ability of the or- 
chestra to follow in the channel which he designates. 


Ornstein a Splendid Pianist 


Leo Ornstein, the soloist of the evening, was given 
an ovation as he stepped upon the stage to play the 
MacDowell piano concerto in D minor. It may be 
stated, without any equivocation whatever, that Orn- 
stein proved himself a pianist, likewise a musician and 
an artist of remarkable attainment. Technically the 
soloist is splendidly equipped. He negotiated the most 
difficult passages of the concerto with little or no per- 
ceptible effort. His rhythmic sense is clearly defined 
and his phrasing of an assured, clean cut nature. More- 
over, Ornstein exercises an absolute dynamic control. 
Pedaling is another fundamental matter that he thor- 
oughly understands. His tone is round, firm and reso- 
nant. Moreover, the keys never seemed to be driven 
down to an extent whereby a woody sound or a feeling 
of forced driving power is produced. 

As applied to interpretation the artist revealed a de- 
lightful conception of the MacDowell work. His ex- 
cellent portrayal of the second movement caused an- 
other ovation to be accorded him at its conclusion, 
while the close of the concerto was the signal for a 
tumult that necessitated eight or nine recalls. Due to 
an accident, the concert grand piano used by Ornstein 
on Friday afternoon was damaged. Consequeritly he 
was compelled to use a parlor grand Saturday evening. 

The Ornstein Compositions 


After the concerto, the pianist-composer’s “Marche 
Funebre” was played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Stokowski. Although it is difficult to compre- 
hend what it is all about, and although it sets one to 
thinking in relation to the real purpose back of all the 
din, dissonance and discord, yet the work moved along 
with a certain lumbering dignity, amid a protest of 
high screeching woodwind and braying brass, to a 
slam bang finish. Meantime, each one in the audience 


looked inquiringly at his or her neighbor with a “what’s 
the matter” expression. 
However, it was Ornstein’s “A la Chinoise” that put 


the O in Omega. As a humorous and grotesque work 
of art, it was a tremendous success, and we cannot be- 
lieve but that the composer meant it to be a humorous 
tone poem. If such is really the case, then his aim has 
been sure, for the work has a definite festive atmos- 
phere of a kind. It has what we of the East presume 
to be—jocular Chinese mental twists. Then, too, the 
riot of the joss house, mixed with high pitched voices 
and guttural sounds, all contributed to cause the instru- 
mentalists to smile and the audience to laugh. The 
concert closed with a stirring rendition of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Marche Slave.” 
Chicago Opera Week 


The operas produced at the Academy of Music last 
week by the Chicago Opera Association were all interest- 
ing and afforded a fine opportunity for enthusiasts of the 
music drama te satisfy their requirements. 

No opera was repeated during the company’s stay in 
this city, and there was a splendid variety of productions 
from which to choose. Moreover, the personnel of the 
casts were arranged in as diversified a manner as was 
practical; therein also lay another factor that made the 
field of choice additionally wide. As applied to orchestra 
directors the management succeeded e = well, there 
being four wielders of the baton who officiated during the 
term of seven performances, Campanini himself, one of 
the past masters of the art, delighting Philadelphians by 
leading no less than three of the seven. Of the others, 


one noted especially Giorgio Polacco, who, with capable 
musicianship, thorough artistry and magnetic personality, 
authoritatively lead the instrumentalists in the formation 
of a perfect tonal background that proved a very definite 
reflection of the vocal interpretations offered by both prin- 


cipals and chorus. 


In relation to the strictly orchestral 


divisions of the score, Polacco evinced a thoroughly com- 
mendable attention to detail as well as an excellent adher- 
ence to the mood of the work at hand. Marcel Charlier 
and Giuseppe Sturani acquitted themselves with success. 

The ballets were especially good, gracefully performed 
and thoroughly enjoyed, adding materially to the pleasure 
of the operas staged. To Messrs. Pavley and Oukransky, 
who arranged many of the dances, much credit is due for 
the success of this portion of the venture; while they, 
with Mile. Karalli and other flitting soloists, contributed 
a full quota of artistry, grace and vivid pantomime. 

The Operas Performed 


On Monday night, Massenet’s “Cleopatre” was presented 
for the first time in Philadelphia. Mary Garden had the 
title role and made an emphatic success of the part. Al- 
fred Maguenat was the Mare Antoine and sang very cred- 
itably. Others in the cast included Charles Fontaine, Gus- 
tav Huberdeau, Constantine Nicolay, Desire Defrere, John 
Leemans, Francesca Peralta, Emma Noe and Andreas 
Pavley. Charlier conducted. 

Tuesday evening witnessed the staging of “Lucia” with 
Galli-Curci in the leading part. Her work evoked a per- 
fect whirlwind of applause. Dolci acquitted himself splen- 
didly. Rimini and Arimondi were heard to advantage. 
Sturani wielded the baton. 

On Wednesday night “Gismonda” was produced, another 
Philadelphia premiére. Mary Garden as the Duchess .of 
Athens achieved a triumph. The singing and acting of 
Charles Fontaine in the part of Almerio was received with 
an abundance of enthusiasm. The remainder of the cast 
included Maguenat, Nicolay, Huberdeau, Verat, Dua, Oli- 
viero, Defrere, Marie Puzan, Emma Noe and Elmer Peter- 
son. Campanini directed. 

“The Barber of Seville” was chosen for Thursday’s 
matinee. The magic name Galli-Curci again crowded the 
house, and as usual the efforts of the star were greeted 
with round after round of riotous handclapping. Others 
on the list were Stracciari, Trevisan, and Arimondi. The 
singing of Carpi, an Almaviva of the first order, was 
thoroughly appreciated. Campanini lead. 

“Madame Butterfly” with Tamaki Miura as the Japanese 
maid, occupied the stage Thursday evening. The singing 
of Miura and her quaintly petite acting version immedi- 
ately won the house. The Pinkerton of Lamont was also 
a splendid achievement. Pavloska, Bouilliez, Trevisan, 
Oliviero, Peterson, and Defrere were in the cast. Polacco 
assumed charge of the orchestra. 

“Thais” with Mary Garden, Messrs. O'Sullivan and 
Baklanoff, was selected for production on Friday night. 
Miss Garden again scored heavily while the splendid voice 
of Baklanoff and the simplicity of his acting was uni- 
versally recognized. O’Sullivan was the Nicias. Others 
named in the cast were Gustave Huberdeau, Irine Pav- 
loska, Alma Peterson, Louise Berat and Constantin Nico- 
lay. The leader was Campanini. 

Saturday afternoon Yvonne Gall and John O'Sullivan 
appeared in the leading roles of Gounod’s “Romeo and 
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Juliet.” Miss Gall proved to be an artist of the first rank, 
the possessor of a voice of great beauty and a thorough 
knowledge of how to use it. Her acting, too, was most 
effective. O'Sullivan had a much better chance than in 
“Thais” and took full advantage of his opportunities, sing- 
ing a most acceptable Romeo, Other principal roles were 
sung by Bouilliez and Maguenat, while Charlier con- 
ducted. 
The Metropolitan Does “Trovatore” 


On Tuesday evening, March 4, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company staged a thoroughly praiseworthy and commend- 
able production of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” The audience 
on the occasion was decidedly enthusiastic and greeted the 
rendition of each of the old, well known and deeply loved 
arias with tumultuous applause. The cast selected by 
manager Gatti-Casazza for this occasion was a remark- 
ably brilliant and thoroughly capable one, including as it 
did, De Luca, Muzio and Matzenauer. This was a choice 
from which the audience was lead to expect much, nor 
was it any way, shape or form disappointed down to the 
most minute detail. 

Despite the fact that the Chicago Opera Company was 
producing “Lucia” with Galli-Curci on this same evening, 
one could not tell from the size of the audience at the 
Philadelphia Opera House that such was the case, nor did 
the warmth and enthusiasm evinced indicate that the audi- 
ence knew there was another opera company in town on 
that evening. This may or may not be ample proof that 
Philadelphia can support periodical productions of grand 
opera by dual organizations even when dates conflict 
providing the attractions are as appropriately chosen as 
were the two in question. G. M. W. 


Captain De Pachmann to Wed Edith Sproul 


Announcement has been made of the engagement of 
Captain Adrien de Pachmann, son of Vladimir de Pach 
mann, the celebrated pianist, to Edith Sproul, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Sproul, of 222 Riverside Drive, 





New York. With the opening of the war, Captain de 
Pachmann set aside his profession as a member of the 
Paris Bar and entered the French Army with which he 
served for two years. With the rank of captain he was 
transferred to the French High Commission to this coun 
try, his duties in that connection having kept him chiefly 
in New York, where he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Sproul. 
Carl A. Preyer, Soloist and Composer 
Carl A. was the piano soloist with the St. 


Preyer 
Louis Symphony Orchestra on March 2 and one of the 
numbers played by him was his own composition enti 
tled “Brook Nymphs.” Mr. Preyer is a member of 
the faculty of the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Kansas, and his compositions for piano are fast attain 
ing popularity with musicians looking for worth while 
American music. 


Berkshire String Quartet Concert 
The Berkshire String Quartet will give its third and last 
subscription concert of the season in Aeolian Hall, Mon 
lay evening, March 24. The program will include the first 
performance in New York of a quartet by Henry Eich 
heim. 


Beethoven Choral Concert, April 9 
The Beethoven Society Choral will give a concert, as 
sisted by Rafaelo Diaz, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, Wednesday evening, April 9, at the Hotel Plaza 











AMERICAN BASSO WITH A VOICE OF SONOROUS BEAUTY 





“Revelation of a voice of sonorous beauty, controlled 
with an artistic sensitiveness and a versatility of inter- 
pretation.’—San Francisco Examiner. 


“Scott’s singing is uplifting.”—San Francisco Chron- 
le. 


“He sang an excellent program, in excellent voice with 
splendid artistry. His best singing was that of the 
dramatic songs, in which he showed the result of his 
years of operatic training.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Charms with wonderful singing. The eminent bass- 
baritone proves remarkable power and versatility. For 
beauty of voice, range of numbers interpreted and gen- 
eral excellence ef rendition, he ranks among the very 
best of the eminent male soloists that Sait Lake has 
ever heard in the last few years. His vocal range is 
wide, his eqpecty to pass In a moment from one mood 
to another directly opposed is little short of marvellous.” 
—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


“He is the possessor of a magnificent voice with a 
most unusual range, which he uses with great discre- 
tion and in a highly artistic fashion.”—Salt Lake City 


Herald. 


“The singer has a fine stage presence, and a voice 
in the lower register which suggests that he has a deep 
sonorous bass, while in the higher range his tones are 
like those of the purest baritone. Every one is rich, 
full, and tuneful.”"—Deseret Evening News (Salt Lake 


City, Utah). 


“To sit in Judgment at a concert such as last even- 
ing’s would be an undesirable task—not that one could 
not find a flaw if they were to be looked for. But to 
listen to a Scott program with an eye and an ear for 
criticism is just the thing that Is not to be done. He 


HENRI SCOTT 


Result of Pacific Coast and 
Northwest Tour Just 
Completed 


sings lullabies ard catchy things of the popular style. 
He woos the fancy with a restful Handel number He 
excites the laughter with a bit of humorous composi- 
tion, or stirs it with something tensely dramatic. He 
brings a touch of the operatic to the concert stage, but 
he never oversteps the boundary line of good taste 
And most of all, he wins a deafening applause that is 
the surest sign he has triumphed.'’—Sacramento (Cal.) 
Bee. 


“Each song was interpreted with keen understanding 
of its message, the Cadman number bringing out all 
the strong dramatic ability of the singer. Handel's 
song was given with the most exquisite tone shading, 
but the applause that greeted the last number of the 
group did not die away until Mr. Scott responded with 
two encores.’’—Sacramento (Cal.) Union 


“It is a rare pleasure to hear Scott in recital. it is 
not often that any opera artist trained in opera and 
accustomed to sing against the strength of an orchestra 
can also sing In concert far away from the added help 
of an orchestra, and then sing, with piano accompani- 
ment, and ‘win out’ by beauty of vocalism.’’—Portland 


Oregonian. 


“Mr. Scott has an exceptionally fine bass-baritone 
voice of extraordinary quality with a vital tone and a 
style seldom heard outside of grand opera. His enun- 
ciation and diction were almost perfect. Listeners were 
struck with the wonderful power and wide range of the 
artist’s voice.’’—Edmonton Bulletin (Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada). 


“Artist charms audience with fine rendition of varied 
program. Clear, powerful, yet wonderfully sweet, the 
fine voice of this artist rendered the many numbers of 
a varied and exacting program in a highly creditable 
manner.’’—Calgary (Can.) Daily Herald. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, MARCH 3 





Maximilian Rose, Violinist 


Maximilian Rose, a young American violinist, made his 
New York debut in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
March 3, and demonstrated that he possesses talent as 
well as the results of excellent training received from 
Alois Trnka, with whom he studied during the past four 
years 

Mr. Rose rendered a program which was well within 
his grasp technically, and his playing created a very good 
impression. His tone is of good quality, and his double 
stopping (particularly in octave passages) always reliable. 
He was vociferously applauded after every number. 

His program contained sonata in D minor, Veracini; 
“Concerto,” op. 25, Cecil Burleigh; two Bach-Manen num- 


bers, “Rondeau” and “Badinerie”; “Meditation,” Tschai- 
kowsky-Auer; “Etude,” Chopin-Burmester; Israel Jo- 
seph’s “Hebrew Legende” and “Danse Caprice.” Special 


mention must be made of Cecil Burleigh’s beautiful con 
certo, which he played with much warmth. Willy 
Schaeffer furnished the piano accompaniments. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4 





Bauer and Thibaud 


Harold Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
gave the second of a series of recitals, at which they are 
playing all the violin and piano sonatas of Beethoven, at 
Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, March 4. The program 
included four sonatas, A major (op. 30), E flat major 











(op. 12), A minor (op. 23) and G major (op. 30). When 
two such artists unite to present the works of the great- 
est master, one can only give himself up to enjoyment. 
If there be one criticism, it is that Thibaud is a little in- 
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clined toward too much repression, It is not because Mr. 
Bauer plays too loud, but because Mr. Thibaud does not 
play loud enough, that it is difficult to distinguish the vio- 
lin in occasional passages. Notwithstanding the severity 
of the program an audience which filled every seat and 
overflowed onto the stage attended and waxed enthusi- 
astic, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 


Thaddeus Wronski, Lecturer 


A very interesting lecture on the “Theory of a Human 
Voice,” was given by the Polish bass, Thaddeus Wronski, 
on Wednesday evening, March 5, in the West Side Branch 
of the Y. W. C. A., New York. In spite of the bad 
weather, the lecture was very well attended by singers, 
teachers and musicians. “Common Sense” was Mr. Wron- 
ski's motto during the evening. Dr. John J. Levbarg de- 
scribed in a most interesting manner the anatomy of the 
human voice. 

Mr, Wronski will repeat his lecture on the evening of 
March 27, in the Public Forum, 12 West Eleventh street, 
New York, 

Josef Shlisky, Tenor 


Josef Shlisky, tenor, a newcomer in the metropolis, gave 
a song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, March §, before a fair sized but friendly audi- 
ence. The young man, who possesses a voice of good qual- 
ity and disclosed intelligence in his delivery, made a very 
favorable impression. His program contained four groups, 
comprising compositions by Handel, Floridia, Bimboni, 
Meyerbeer, Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Elgar, Gabrilowitsch, Volpe and Manney. He was most 
successful in Handel’s “Sound an Alarm” and “O Para- 
diso,” from “L’Africaine,” Meyerbeer. Charles Albert 
Baker accompanied sympathetically, ; 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 6 


Roderick White, Violinist 


Roderick White, a foot or so taller than the last time 
he played in New York and in the uniform of a lieutenant 
of aviation, played at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
March 6. Life in the army had evidently not spoiled his 
ability to play the violin. With Francis Moore furnishin 
sympathetic accompaniments, he began with the Grieg 
major sonata, followed it with the Vieuxtemps F sharp 
minor concerto, and then played shorter pieces by Ran- 
degger, Jr., Pente, Fauré, Adamowski, Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Chaminade-Kreisler, Gardiner, Fibich, and Burleigh. 

Mr. White has very sure intonation, an excellent Jeft 
hand technic and a bow arm under thorough control. His 
musicianship is unquestionable. He does not fail to do 
justice to the varying styles of the works which he plays. 
Perhaps he lacks a little in the warmth which will surely 
come with years—for he is still a very young man; or 
perhaps it was that there was nothing on his program 
which demanded any special display of warmth. The 
Grieg sonata was excellently played throughout, and of 
the smaller pieces, the Fauré “Berceuse” and Samuel 
Gardiner’s charming color picture “From the Canebrake” 
pleased especially. The large audience was liberal with 


applause and recalls. 
Philharmonic Society: Josef Hofmann, Soloist 


The Thursday and Friday pair of concerts last week 
showed the Philharmonic and Josef Stransky in a ro- 
mantic mood, for they gave Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
overture, a “Tone Poem” (based on some Tagore lines) 
by Harold Morris, and the Dvorak “New World,” to say 
nothing of the Chopin E minor piano concerto, played by 
Josef Hofmann. The orchestra and leader were in a 
mood appropriate to the program and read the works 
with poetic spirit, finished execution, and musical sym- 
yathy. 

The Morris composition touches in its “program” on 
some ideal and abstract phases of birth, life, and death, 
and is very good music, melodious in theme, skillful in 
construction, and sufficiently descriptive of the material it 
seeks to illustrate. It is a welcome circumstance that the 
composer does not imitate the mannerisms of ultramodern 
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March 13, 1919 
The three soloists were Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Association; Muri Silba, 
pianist, and Mary Baker, soprano. 

Miss Silba, a pianist of proven ability, played the fol- 
lowing numbers: Serenade, Rachmaninoff; theme varie, 
Paderewski; sonata, Scarlatti; “La Source,” Leschetizky, 
and “Jongleuse,” Moszkowski. There were several delight- 
ful encores after the audience’s insistent applause. 

Miss Van Gordon displayed her glorious voice in songs 
best suited to display her art—“Coucher de Soleil,” Lenor- 
mand; “Le Trefle a quarte fuilles,’ Lenormand; “Tes 
Yeux,” Rabey; “A Toast,” Mary Turner Salter; “My 
Love,” Louis Victor Saar; “A Lie Awake,” Katherine 
Whitfield; “Doushka,” Henry Hadley; “Spring’s Singing,” 
MacFadyen, and the grateful aria from “La Favorita,” 
“O Mio Fernando.” 

Miss Baker, called “the Brooklyn Galli-Curci,” displayed 
a lovely oy of voice, used intelligently. She sang 
songs by Dell’Acqua, Woodman, and Mana-Zucca’s “Le 
Petit Papillon.” Wilhelmina Muller provided sympathetic 
accompaniments for the singers. 


Victory and Peace Celebration: 
Oratorio and Symphony Societies 


The first program of the “Victory and Peace” celebration 
presented by the Oratorio and Symphony Societies of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, opened auspiciously 
on Friday evening, March 7, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
a very large and enthusiastic audience attending. 

A novel and unusual feature of the concert was the par- 
ticipation of the audience in the singing of Cutler’s hymn, 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” and Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “Peace Hymn of the Republic.” This intensified 
the spirit of patriotism and aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, which became more and more pro- 
nounced as the concert progressed. It was an evening of 
pleasure and patriotic emotion—one long to be remem- 
bered. Mr. Damrosch’s desire to make of this “Victory 
and Peace” celebration not merely a musical performance, 
but to impart. to it special significance as a festival of re- 
joicing because of tlie results of the great war was success- 
fully accomplished. The large audience was heart and soul 
in the work, and co-operated with Mr. Damrosch to make 
it a real “Victory and Peace” celebration. 

The musical program contained, besides the hvmns al- 
ready mentioned, “Why Do the Nations?” from “The Mes- 
siah,” effectively sung by Arthur Middleton; “The Lord Is 
a Man of War,” from “Israel in Egypt,” sung by the entire 
male choir of the Oratorio Society; “Miriam’s Song of 
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French writers, but rather seeks to find a tonal idiom of 
his own, or at least, one that does not suggest obvious 
artificiality. This Morris score was performed in Cin- 
cinnati a few weeks ago under Eugen Ysaye and pleased 
the audience decidedly. Last week’s success here was pro- 
nounced. 

It is no new experience to hear Josef Hofmann in the 
Chopin concerto but it never fails to be a delightful one. 
His limpidity of touch, his certainty of technic, and his 
perfect blend of sentiment and cerebral control form a 
wonderfully fascinating whole, and in no composer played 
by Josef Hofmann is this more apparent than in Chopin. 
The concerto requires exactly the insouciant treatment 
this masterful pianist gives it. He scored with his hear- 
ers in such a fashion that an ovation fell to his lot after 
his scintillating performance of the final rondo. 


Charles M. Courboin, Organist 


Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, gave his first 
New York public recital on Thursday evening, March 6, 
in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Courboin, who fills the position of 
organist in the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., as 
well as being municipal organist in Springfield, Mass., is 
an artist whose work shows sincerity and musicianship. 

His program was made up entirely of compositions by 
Pietro A. Yon, the distinguished New York concert organ- 
ist and composer, and comprised: “Sonata Cromatica,” 
“Christmas in Sicily,” “Eco” (canone doppio all’unissono), 
“First Concert Study,” “American Rhapsody,” “Speranza” 
(diapason solo), “Elan du coeur” (dedicated to Mr. Cour- 
Abe “L’organo Primitivo” (humoresque), and “Toccata.” 
As an encore he played Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue” in D 
minor. 

The audience, which was of fair size and fashionable, 
bestowed enthusiastic applause on Mr. Courboin for his 


masterly performance. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7 
Mundell Choral Club Concert 


The last musicale of the season was given on Friday 
morning, March 7, at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, by the 
Mundell Choral Club, Mrs. Carroll Leja Nichols, president. 
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Triumph,” by the chorus of the Oratorio Society and Sym- 
hony Society orchestra combined, with Olive Kline and 
mbert Murphy singing the solo parts; Liszt’s “Battle of 
the Huns,” for orchestra, with chorus introduced by Mr. 
Damrosch; the “Dead March” from “Saul,” for orchestra ; 
a chorus from “Judas Maccabeus,” in which Olive Kline and 
Emma Roberts sustained the solo parts admirably, and two 
parts of Walter Damrosch’s “Manila Te Deum” (written 
in honor of Admiral Dewey's victory at Manila Bay, May 
1, 1898), for solo quartet, chorus and orchestra. Soloists, 
orchestra and chorus were in excellent form, and it is 


needless to say that Mr. Damrosch infused fire and in- * 


spiration into his work and brought the first concert to a 
triumphant close. Several officials of the United States 
Army and Navy accepted the invitation to attend the open- 
ing event of the Peace Festival. 

Among those accepting were Maj. Gen. T. H. Barry, 
commanding officer of the Eastern Department, with his 
entire staff; Rear Admiral McDonald of the United States 
Navy and five members of his staff; Colonel Smith and 
Colonel Tillotson and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, whose “Peace 
Hymn of the Republic’ was sung on this occasion. The 
first row of the orchestra was reserved for an honor guard 
of wounded soldiers. 


Marie Kryl, Pianist 

Marie Kryl, a young Chicago pianist who had been 
heralded as an “excellent artist,” gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hali on Friday evening that proved the truth of the as- 
sertions. Miss Kryl is, without doubt, one of the few new 
pianists that have appeared here this season, who have left 
a very favorable impression—so favorable, in fact, that 
another appearance is hoped for in the near future. 

The pianist has an excellent technical equipment; she 
can do all kinds of difficult passages with an ease that is 
very remarkable. Her style is straightforward and inter- 
esting and an abundance of temperament lends added 
pleasure to her interpretations—and, more than that, she 
is musicianly. 

Her program consisted of the Chopin fantasy im- 
promptu, four preludes, four etudes and the B flat sonata; 
“Papillons,” Schumann; “Etincelles,” Moszkowski; ga- 
votte and musette, D’Albert; etude de concert, Sternberg, 
and six Paganini-Liszt caprices. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8 


Metropolitan Museum Concert ; 

The first of the second series of four concerts to be 
given in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by 
a symphony orchestra, David Mannes, conductor, was held 
on Saturday evening, March 8, An audience of several 
thousand music lovers, was on hand to welcome this sec- 
ond series, which was donated by one of four millionaire 
citizens, who, if present, could not have failed to enjoy 
the performance doubly. It is tco bad that there is not 
room in the Museum to accommodate the vast number of 
people so eager to attend. 

An orchestra of about fifty excellent musicians, under 
the able guidance of David Mannes rendered the follow- 
ing very interesting program: Overture, “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” (Nicolai) ; first movement, symphony in D 
minor, (César Franck) ; Arioso and Gavotte, (Bach), for 
strings ; symphonic poem, “Les Préludes,” (Liszt) ; “The 
Star Spangled Banner”; second suite, “L’Arlésienne,” 
(Bizet) ; “Evening i in the ’Mountains,” oboe and horn obli- 
gato, (Grieg) ; Humoresque, for strings, (Dvorak) ; “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” (Johann Strauss) ; prelude to 
“Lohengrin” and magic fire music from the “Valkyrie,” 
(Wagner). 

Fifth Beethoven Society Musicale 

The fifth musicale of the Beethoven Society, which took 
place at the Hotel Plaza, Saturday afternoon, March 8, 
was a decidedly attractive affair. Mme. Aida Tanini-Tag- 
liavia, who serves so excellently as president, presided, and 
an exceptionally pleasing program was presented by Elsa 
Foerster, soprano; Mona Bates, pianist, and Harold Land, 
baritone, which was greeted with enthusiastic appreciation 
by the large number present. Miss Bates, a petite Cana- 
dian, who possesses much ability, appeared first, playing 
“Pastorale” (Scarlatti-Tausig), “Nocturne in E minor” 
(Chopin), and “Caprice” (Gluck- Saint-Saéns). She also 
gave the last number, Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie,” with 
Harold Osborne Smith at the second piano, in which she 
exhibited a splendid force of spirit combined with grace- 
ful expression and a very creditable technic. “Un bel di, 
vedrimo,” from “Madame Butterfly,” was sung in a de- 
lightful manner by Miss Foerster, who is still in her teens. 
Her second number was the aria from “Alceste” (Gluck). 
Three encores were added, including “Little Butterflies,” 
by Mana-Zucca. The lovely quality of this youthful sing- 
er’s voice was enhanced by her artistic interpretation and 
clear enunciation. Harold Land was heard to advantage 
in a group of French songs by Martini, Hahn, and Mas- 
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also in an English group of three num- 


senet’s “Elegie,” 
(Quilter), “A Cav- 


bers, “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” 
alier Song” (Avery) and “A Khaki Lad” (Aylward). His 
encores, one of which was “The Horn” (Flegier) were 
equally enjoyed, for there is much of art in Mr. Land’s 
singing. 

Philharmonic Society: Raoul Vidas, Violinist 


An all-Tschaikowsky program was offered at the last 
Saturday evening concert of the Philharmonic Society's 
series on March 8. The program opened with the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and finished with the inspiring 
“Marche Slav.” The other two numbers were the 
“Pathetique” symphony, No. 6, in B minor, which was 
given a superb reading under the baton of Josef Stransky, 
and the concerto in major, op. 35, for violin and or- 
chestra, with Raoul Vidas as soloist. Mr. Vidas was in 
fine fettle and played with his accustomed skill and com- 
plete finish. 


St. Erik Society 

The St. Erik Society for the Advancement of Swedish 
Music gave an exceptionally interesting concert at Aeolian 
Hail, Saturday evening, March 8. The program consisted 
of compositions by Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, the eminent 
Swedish composer, who is now living in New York. The 
variety of numbers demonstrated the excellence and ver- 
satility of his works and much appreciation was shown by 
the large audience. The program opened with a melodious 
chorus for women’s voices, accompanied by strings, flute 
and harp, entitled “The Fountain Song.” The solo part 
in this number was sung by Gladys Hedberg, a pleasing 
soptano. 

Helen Desmond, pianist, played a prelude and fugue for 
two pianos with the composer, and a tuneful piano solo, 
“La Capricieuse,” There were four groups of songs, all 
of which were very expressive in style, the music en- 
hancing the beauty and charm of the poems. 

An attractive soprano, Gretchen Morris, with lovely, 
rich, well placed voice, sang “Dream Song,” “My Heart Is 
Weary” and “Titania,” in place of Samuel Ljungkvist, 
who was unable to appear. 

Robert Maitland, bass, was enjoyed in three songs, “The 
Invisible Bride,” “The Last Furrow” and “Love in 
Autumn,” Following came two characteristic dances, 
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knack of arranging interesting programs. 
lads very effectively, and I suggest that when you make up your pro- 
grams you include in them American melody ballads. 
will appreciate your singing them, and I want to call your attention 
especially to that beautiful American melody ballad "When You Look 
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“Redowa” and “Solgardspolska,” for cello and piano, cred- 
itably played by Ilya Bronson and the com r 

Miss Morris then sang “Nightingale ne,” “Winter 
Night” and “Awake, My Beloved,” all of which were as 
beautiful as the titles indicate. She also gave “Kiss” (ac- 
companiment of strings and harp), “Damophyla” (accom- 
paniment of strings and harp), “The Valley” (accompani- 
ment of strings, flute and harp). The program closed 
with “Taj Mahal” (the text of which is about the tomb of 
that name in India), sung by the chorus of women’s 
voices, with accompariment of strings, flute and harp, and 
a bass solo part sung by Mr. Maitland. 

The concert was a great artistic success and the num- 
bers rendered served admirably to display the wealth of 
beauty that lies in the Scandinavian music. 

Marthe Servine, Composer-Pianist 

Marthe Servine gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, March 8, on which oc- 
casion she presented a program of her own compositions, 
all played for the first time in America. “Sonata,” in F 
minor, twelve variations on a “Hindu” theme, and “So- 
nata” in D minor. 

Mme. Servine disclosed merit both as a composer and 
pianist. Her compositions, while original to a certain de- 
gree, showed a penchant toward the old classical form, 
and her piano playing disclosed a well developed technical 
equipment. ——_—— 


SUNDAY, MARCH 9 





Galli-Curci, Soprano 

About 6,000 pairs of eyes were focused upon a charm- 
ing figure on the stage of the New York Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, March 9. The magnet was the 
famous songstress, Amelita Galli-Curci, who not only 
packed the huge auditorium but filled hundreds of 
chairs on the stage. 

Mme. Galli- Curci showed from the first number that 
she was in glorious vocal form—perhaps better than 
any other time this season. All that delightful warmth 
(so foreign to many coloratura voices) was in evidence, 
and her easy way of trilling and attacking the high 
notes fairly thrilled the audience again and again. 
There were numerous encores (four, to be exact, after 
the French group, one of which was the ever beautiful 
“Annie Laurie,” given exquisitely). “Home, Sweet 
Home” and another number the singer gave to her own 


accompaniment. 
Mme, Galli-Curci sang “Care Selve” (Handel) and 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MARGUERITE NAMARA OF THE 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


I have noticed your exceptional success with the Chicago Opera 
You are known as an individual artist who has the 


I have heard you sing bal- 


Your audiences 


With best regards to your interesting husband, Guy Bolton, 


Yours for melody ee 
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“I’ve Been Roaming” (Horne) for her last group; then 
followed “Ah Non Creda,” from “Sonnambula” (Bel- 
lini); “Lo Here the Gentle Lark,” with flute (Bishop); 
“My True Love Lies Asleep” (Murdock) ; “Come Unto 
These Yellow Sands” (La Forge); “Garden Thoughts” 
(Samuels); an old Norwegian “Echo Song”; four ‘ ‘pas- 
tourelles and bergerettes of the eighteenth century” 
arranged by Weckerlin, for her fifth group, and the 
“Mad Scene” from Thomas’ “Hamlet” for the final 
number, which, as would be supposed, aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the listeners. 

Manuel Berenguer, the flutist, played two solos, an- 
dante, pastorale and scherzo, Taffanel. He was warmly 
received. Homer Samuels furnished his usual artistic 


accompaniments. 


Symphony Society: Jacobsen and Christie 

Sascha Jacobsen was the soloist at the Sunday after- 
noon, March 9, concert of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety, Walter Damrosch, conductor. He played the Bruch 
concerto and played it in a manner that will compare fa- 
vorably with that of any violinist now before the public, 
bar none. It is a pleasure to receive such oral evidence 
as Jacobsen furnishes of the fact that a violinist can be 
just as well trained right here in America as abroad. 
From the opening recitative, which he delivered with a 
rare appreciation of its musical content, to the close of 
the finale, he gave a masterly exposition of the violinist’s 
Adequacy of technic and correctness of intonation 


art. 
were only incidental features of an interpretation that was 
notable for its musicality. Mr. Damrosch frequently was 


a bit too loud in the accompaniment. The audience called 


Jacobsen back repeatedly. 

A seldom heard number was the septet for trumpet, 
strings and piano by Saint-Saéns. It is not pretentious 
music, but very agreeable and well made. Mr. Damrosch 
did his best to spoil it by employing his entire string band, 
instead of the two instruments of each kind which Saint- 
Saéns calls for. In consequence Winifred Christie, the pi- 
anist, had to exert her entire strength to be heard ade- 
quately through the strings, and Samuel Miller, the trum- 
peter, was obliged to blow in a way to remind one of the 
fire department in the old days. Miss Christie looked 
charming and played excellently, although the work does 
not afford her much opportunity to display her real ability. 
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The best orchestral offering of the afternoon was the 
“Romeo and Juliet” fantasy of Tschaikowsky, played with 
splendid spirit and warmtl—quite the best bit of playing 
the writer has heard from the Symphony this season. To 
end there were two things of Johann Strauss, the “Per- 
petual Motion,” which sounds better at the movies than 
in Aeolian Hall, and the exquisite “Roses from the South” 
waltz. It was evident that the war had kept Mr. Dam- 
rosch away from Vienna for many years. 


Efrem Zimbalist and John Powell 


A matinee recital at Carnegie Hall, March 0, brought 
ferward John Powell’s sonata for piano and violin, played 
by Efrem Zimbalist and the composer, which, however, 
tailed to please as much as other works performed. A 
“Hebrew Melody” and Bowen's truly humorous “Hu- 
moreske” (there are humoresques which are not humor- 
ous) delighted the large audience mightily, as played by 
Zimbalist. Pieces by Tschaikowsky and Sarasate showed 
his big technic and tone, and the violinist made such effect 
with his own “Neapolitan Dance” that he had to repeat 
ii. His “Dvina” was also satisfying, and Samuel Chotzi- 
noff played the piano accompaniments well. 


Philharmonic Society: Mischa Elman, Soloist 


“The Isle of the Dead,” a symphonic poem by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, appeared on the Philharmonic Society pro- 
gram for the first time at the concert given in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, March 9. It is 
an imaginative tone picture characterized by an unchang- 
ing sombreness which is expressed in five-eight time. The 
climaxes are magnificent and the unique tonal effects dis- 
play Rachmaninoft’s skill in the orenerteat field. 

Mischa Elman, who was ‘soloist, played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in D major, op. 35, with a mastery and grandeur 
of style which merited the prolonged applause. Dvordk’s 
“New World” symphony and the overture from “Tann- 
hauser,” were the well known numbers offered by the or- 
chestra. A capacity audience was present. 


Max Jacobs to Conduct New Hadley Overture 


Max Jacobs, conductor of the Orchestral Society of New 
York, has arranged a particularly attractive program for 
the concert to be given. by that organization in Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 23. Henry Hadley’s 


















































“Herod,” will be heard, and other orchestral 


new overture, 


numbers will include the Bach-Abert wrens. chorale and 
fugue, Brahms’ second symphony, and Tschaikowsky's 
“Marche Slav.” Vera Barstow, the popular violinist, who 
recently returned from doing overseas entertainment work, 


soloist and will play the Saint-Saéns capric 
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Frederick Gilbert Bourne 


Frederick Gilbert Bourne died on Sunday at his home, 
Indian Neck Hall, Oakdale, L. I. He had been president 
of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., and was a director in 
many corporations, including the Aeolian Co. Aside from 
business he had two special interests, yachting—he was 
an ex-commodore of the New York Yacht Club—and 
music. Asa young man he was a church singer and al- 
ways retained his interest, in 1914 presenting $500,000 to 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine of New York as an 
endowment for its choir school. In his Oakdale home he 
had one of the finest pipe organs in the country 


will be the 
c10so. 


Josephine McGill 


Louisville (Ky.) musical circles suffered a loss in the 
death of Josephine McGill on Monday, February 20. Al 
though few in number, the deceased's compositions were 
of exceptional merit, her “Duna” having found a place on 
many concert programs. Miss McGill occupied the posi- 
tion of music critic on the Louisville Evening Post. 
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uit of two of her pupils, William Rogerson, tenor, and 


Margue 
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Mr. Roger- 


rite Lamare, lyric soprano, with 
1 Association at the Lexington Theater. 


n sang the leading tenor role in “Crispino e la Comare,” 


cast including Galli-Curci, Trevisan, Arimondi and 


icciart. The New York press gave great praise to 


young tenor, commending his voice as a striking 
mple of the present day Italian method. Miss Lamare 
ide her debut as Yniold with Mary Garden and 
lawuenat in “Pelleas et Melisande.” One of the critics 
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Little Yniold, the child who is so fiercely ques- 
his jealous father about what happens when 
and Melisande meet, was sung by Marguerite 
a young girl with an appealing soprano voice, 
lent a note of childish sweetness. It 
role.” Miss Lamare will also sing 
“Fedora,” and will create a role in Leroux’s 
Cadeau de Noel.” 


Columbia School Notes 
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Robert Schmitz, the French pianist and teacher, has had 
a very successful season of six weeks here, teaching at 


the 


Columbia School and filling several concert engage- 


ments. Mr. Schmitz has very large classes in interpreta- 
tion and repertory besides private piano lessons. The 
French pianist has left for the East to fill a number of 


awements. On March 2 he gave a concert in Balti- 
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MURI SILBA 


AGAIN ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS AT HER 
Muri Silba Delights Her Hearers with Her Tech- 


Art of Muri Silba Stirs Audience to a Demon- 


stration 
Young Pianist Displays Qualities of Sympathetic 
Interpretation 
Plays Debussy Composition with Delightful 
Charm 





SECOND RECITAL THIS SEASON 


nique, Style, Agility, Personality and Charm 


Miss Muri Silha, who gave a piano recital last evening 


MUSICAL COURIER 


more, Ohio, and plays for the MacDowell Club in New 
York on March 23. He is also engaged for a series of 
lectures to music students in New York. Mr. Schmitz 
hopes to return to Chicago for a time later in the season 
and without doubt will be back at the Columbia School 
for next season or part of it. 

The Columbia School Chorus, of which Louise St. John 
Westervelt is the capable conductor, will give its annual 
Chicago concert on Sunday afternoon, March 16, at 
Woods Theater. The chorus will have the assistance of 
Margaret Farr, pianist, and William Clifford, tenor. Miss 
Westervelt has, as usual, arranged a most interesting pro- 
gram. 


Orchestra to Make Up Missed Concerts 


The two pair of orchestral concerts missed during the 
“flu” ban in the early fall will be made up. The October 
18 and 19 program is to be given on Monday afternoon 
and Tuesday evening, March 24 and 25, when Giorgio 
Polacco will conduct; and the second pair missed will be 
made up Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 
25 and 26, 


American Conservatory Notes 


David Bispham’s special engagement for the summer 
session of the American Conservatory promises to be a 
very successful one, judging from the number of in- 
quiries that are constantly coming in. A feature of this 
engagement will be the repertory classes under Bispham’s 
personal direction. These will meet twice a week, the 
length of the lesson being two hours. 

Adalbert Huguelet, pianist; Sol Heller, baritone, and 
Stella Roberts, violinist, gave an excellent joint recital 
Saturday, March 1, at Kimball Hall. These are all post 
graduates of the American Conservatory and are appear- 
ing in professional engagements with much success. 

Leo Sowerby, well known as a talented young composer 
and pianist, has returned from France and resumed his 
duties at the American Conservatory. 5 ee 





Giacomo Bourg Receives Warm Tribute 


Giacomo Bourg, baritone, vocal teacher, composer and 
lecturer, received the following flattering letter after his 
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GIACOMO BOURG, 
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Dolores and Hammann Score Hit in Philadelphia 


On a recent Thursday evening, Mina Dolores, lyric so- 
prano, appeared before a crowded house at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, and by sheer force of her lovely vocal- 
ization, unalloyed artistry, splendid musicianship and 
charming personality, won a triumph that was as definite 
as it was complete. 

Possessing a voice of irreproachable clarity and a beau- 
tiful resonant quality, the singer also evinced a full, rich 
and round tonality, that was deeply appreciated and great- 
ly enjoyed. The finesse of the soloist’s art and her musi- 
cianly understanding were additional factors always in 
evidence throughout the evening, while her interpretative 
ability disclosed a firm and scholarly grasp on the inner 
meaning of the works selected for presentation, not to 
forget a marked talent in the matter of conveying these 
ideas to those present in an assured, convincing and ideal- 
istic manner. 

The program, evidently chosen with the utmost care, 
covered a wide field of compositions, and they were ar- 
ranged in a paperest that effectively brought forth the 
contrasting or blending qualities, of each selection with its 
neighbor. Miss Dolores sang all her offerings in the lan- 
guages in which they were originally written, concerning 
which her enunciation was well nigh perfect, and proved 
a source of much congratulatory comment. As indicated, 
the program in its entirety was remarkably well done and 
thoroughly appreciated. Three Russian numbers and Kurt 
Schindler’s arrangement of the old but ever welcome He- 
brew melody, “Eili, Eili,” called forth a volume of ap- 
plause that amounted to an ovation, while Clutsam’s “Ma 
Curly-headed Babby” was repeated because of the popu- 
lar acclaim of continuous applause, spontaneously and lav- 
ishly bestowed upon the artist. There can be no doubt 
but that Miss Dolores has arrived at the entrance of a 
brilliant concert career, and her high purpose in this field 
will be a matter of quick realization as well of strong in- 
trenchment. 

Aside from the excellent accompanying rendered, Ellis 
Clark Hammann played a group of four numbers in a 
masterly style. This artist is very frequently referred to 
as the last word in accompanists, but he is vastly more 
than that. He is a pianist of decided ability and undoubt- 
ed assurance, well equipped and impressively adapted for 
the part of soloist. Prolonged sieges of handclapping 
greeted his efforts, and an encore was given. 

The program was as follows: “Sleep,” (Handel), “Ah! 
la Belle Menotte,” (Luckstone), “The Little Star,” (Mous- 
sorgsky), “Le Bonheur Est Chose Legere,” (Saint-Saéns), 
“O bocca dolorosa,” (Sibella), “Was I Not a Blade of 
Grass?” (Tschaikowsky), Miss Dolores; “Arabesque,” 
(Schumann), waltz C sharp minor (Chopin), nocturne No. 
3, (Liszt), “Danse Andalouse,” (MacDowell), Mr. Ham- 
mann; “Ma Curly-headed Babby,” (Clutsam), “Chanson 
Sarrazine,” (Joncieres), “The Chrysanthemum,” (Salter), 
“Volga Boatman,” (Russian folk song), “The Rose Leans 
Over the Pool,” (Chadwick), “Eili, Eili, (invocation), 
(arranged by Kurt Schindler), Miss Dolores. G. M. W. 





Pochon and Bailly to Teach Advanced Students 


Announcement has been made that, beginning April 1, 
Alfred Pochon and Louis Bailly, both of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, will accept advanced students in violin and viola 
and that classes are being organized for those who desire 
to acquire ensemble experience in works ranging from 
sonatas to sextets. Instruction will also be given to pianists 
and cellists. 


FREDERICK JACOBI 
Composer 
Lessons in Theory and Composition. 
Coaching for Opera and Concert. 
140 West Sixty-ninth Street : : 
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at Aeolian Hall, has an agreeable touch and nimble fingers. 
Her crisp and clean-cut performance of Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue, the first number on the programme, 
immediately gave promise of a pleasant evening, and expec- 
tations were not disappointed in the pieces that followed. 
Miss Silba does not pound. She has true strength, a well 
developed technic and an excellent understanding of the 
music of various composers, Compositions by Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Debussy, Moszkowski, Glazounow, Liszt and others were 
played in the requisite style peculiar to each composition 
and, when occasion demanded, brilliantly. Miss Silba not 
only plays well, but her playing also gave peasure.—New 
York Tribune, February 28, 1919. 
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Baritone, teacher and lecturer. 
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Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


recent successful lecture before the National Opera Club 
of America, held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York: 

My Dear Mr. Bourg: ; 

It gives me great pleasure to express to you the appreciation of 
my board of directors and myself for the illuminating and most 
interesting lecture given before our organization on the “Russian 
Day” program. 

Your talk was authoritative and most 








Muri Silba, “Poet of the Piano,” engrossed the attention 
of a critical and pleased audience at Aeolian Hall last even 
She played an extensive and eventful programme with 


instructive, and I am 














ing ‘ 
fine facility, unusual imaginativeness and singularly polished certain any lecture course would be greatly enhanced by having 
technic. Beginning with Bach's Chromatic Fantasie and you as one of its lecturers. 
Fugue, the Tendoome young pianist roamed with ad:nireble Yours most sincerely, 
ease and authority through the most difficult soli by Schu- (Signed) Karnentxe Evans Von Kienwes. 
, mann, Chopin, Debussy, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, Poldini, New York, March 1, 19109. 
Glarounow and Liszt. The picturesque manner and moods J 
of sentiment of the pianiste pleased the audience, which was _ Oo 
lavishly approbative.—-Morning Telegraph, February 28, 1919. New Ellison-White Seattle Representative H 
Muri Citta, gave recital et Acstee mg lest night. a The Ellison-White Musical Bureau has just completed fa 
Poet of the Piano,” Jules Daiber calls her. ell, no neec Y 
with him over that. Miss Silba has under- arrangements whereby Mrs. John M. Spargur, wife of [i Baritone 


to quarrel 
ding and sentiment and a control of the keys which 
Her programme included 
osz- 
Glazounow and Liszt, played 
large audience.—Evening 


John M. Spargur, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, will act as Seattle representative for the bureau. 
Mrs. Spargur will present Pablo Casals, Cecil Fanning and 
Ethel Leginska in recital and Leopold Godowsky in two 
appearances, one with the symphony orchestra and the 
second in recital. Mrs. Spargur also had contracted for 
Lucien Muratore earlier in the season, but his Northwest- 
ern tour was cancelled due to the epidemic. 


stanc 
makes her expositions interesting. 
\ compositions = Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, 
\ kowski, Rubinstein, Poldini, 

to the manifest pleasure of a 
World, Friday, February 28, 1919. 
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Miss Silba’s Chopin—the Fantastic Impromptu the E Major 
Nocturne chiefly--was the Chopin of the miniaturist in deli 
cacy, but decidedly interesting from this point of view. 
Debussy’s “La fille aux Cheveux de lin” was played with 
a delightful charm.—Evening Journal, Friday, February 28, 
1919. —_— 

Muri Silha gave an interesting piano recital before a 
large audience in Aeolian Hall last evening. In the selec- 
tions by Chopin and Moszkowski Mme. Silba displayed qual- 
ities of sympathetic interpretation and accomplished musi- 
cianship that well earned the applause she received. The 
concluding number, Liszt's “La Campanella,” stirred the audi- 
ence to a demonstration.-Evenig Mail, February 28, 1919. 


Kirpal Pupils to Give Recital 
The annual concert by vocal pupils of Margaretha Kirpal, 
of New York and Flushing, is announced for Saturday after- 
noon, March 15, at 3 o'clock, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza, New York. It promises to be an enjoyable 
occasion, for many fine voices will be heard. 




















Merle Alcock in Three Michigan Recitals 
Merle Alcock was scheduled to appear in the three fol- 
lowing cities of Michigan: Lansing, February 28; Detroit, 
March 3, and Saginaw, March 7. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements, etc. 
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are welcoming the transports with songs and gifts as they 
come back loaded with soldiers and sailors. Every Satur- 
day night they are at the Seventy-first Armory dances, 
given by the War Camp Community Service, where they 
assist in entertaining between two and three thousand boys 
in uniform. They are bending their very best efforts to- 
ward making this Victory concert the most artistic and 
successful ever given by this organization. 
Roberts Plays for Klibansky Recital 

The Stamford Daily Advocate of January 20 had a long 
account of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils’ recital, for which 
Mr. Roberts played the accompaniments, as well as piano 
solos. This paper commented as follows on his playing: 


Mr. Roberts accompanied with perfect skill and sympathy, and, 
after his solo group, was obliged to respond with two encores. 
Excellent technic and marked interpretative gifts were disclosed 
in numbers of Schubert-Liszt, Scott, Brown, Bowen and Mosz- 
kowski. 
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Hugo’s “Temple Dancer’’ Produced 


John Adam Hugo, composer of “The Temple Dancer,” 
which was produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Wednesday evening, March 12, first heard some of his 
music at an affair given at the Plaza Hotel several years 
ago. Last year excerpts were given at the National Arts 
Club, under the auspices of the Manuscript Society. The 
performance of Wednesday evening, in which the princi- 
pals were Easton, Kingston and Schlegel, will be found 
noticed in next week’s issue of the MUSICAL COURIER. 

Powell Travels Twelve Hundred Miles Monthly 


Reed Miller’s first teacher, in fact, the man who led him 
to take up a career in music, Edward G. Powell, left many 
friends in New York when he returned to his native heath, 
Alabama, as teacher of vocal music in Birmingham, Gads- 
den, and elsewhere. He travels regularly 1,200 miles a 
month. The Misses Finney, of Gadsden, are pupils of his, 
and are musical leaders in the South, 

A Yonkers Students’ Recital 

A dozen pianists of the junior grade studying piano and 
violin under the instruction of Mr. and Miss Riesberg, 
united in an enjoyable recital at the studio, 67 War- 
burton avenue, March 1. Louis O. Waldron showed 
definite progress since he played six weeks ago. Miriam 
Rayfield played pieces by modern composers. well. 
Harold Roberts is a talented boy, and put much vigor in 
an “Indian Dance” by Orth. Ceinwen Williams is a care- 
ful student and Jean Milne has much natural talent. 
Thelma Hassett’s violin playing gave pleasure, and she was 
asked to play a second time.. Doris Farr made as much 
music with a piece for the left hand alone as many pianists 
with two hands. Florence Burns is making steady prog- 
ress, and is evidently a faithful worker. The studio was 
well filled. 


Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” a Fluge Success 

Arthur A. Penn, the composer of “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” “Smilin’ Through” and other songs, is in receipt 
of an interesting letter from Howard Wade Kimsey, seng 
leader of San Antonio, Tex., in which he says: 

“Yes, I am having remarkable results with your song, 
‘The Magic of Your Eyes,’ and it may be interesting for 
you to know that the colored soldiers of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, which is stationed here, like it just as well as 
the white boys, and it would do you good to hear the four 
to eight part harmony that they get in the closing phrase. 
! also used it with very good effect with the Eighth Cav- 
alry at Marfa, Tex., and I would like to have you send it 
to the Eighth and Twelfth Cavalry bands (addresses en- 
closed). Two weeks ago, at the ball given here in the Post, 
1 sang the number as a solo with excellent result and effect. 
My next work will be in Brownsville, Tex., with the 
Fourth and Sixteenth Cavalry, and I could use 2,000 word 
slips if you could have them sent to me.’ 

Beatrice MacCue, who is touring with the Y. M. C. A. 
Company in France, reports that “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” is wonderfully received by the boys everywhere. 
Harold Land, a well known singer, has written Mr. 
Penn that he likes both “The Magic of Your Eyes” and 
“Smilin’ Through,” adding that he has used the former for 
some time with a great deal of success. H. R. Mulford, 
of Roselle, N, J., has turned over several of Mr. Penn’s 
songs to William Sterubini and Helen Miller, tenor and 
contralto of the Reveille Quartet, of which Mulford is the 
organizer and basso. He adds: “They like the songs, and 
1 doubt not but that they will eventually appear on our 
program, although we are rather flooded with music.” 

Michael A. Tito states that the setting of Mr. Penn’s al- 
legorical prelude for his song, “They Shall Not Pass,” is 
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indeed appealing to him. The commandating ending and 
prolonged notes of each stanza reminds him of the cry 
of the “Valkyri+,” and he feels that this is the main passage 
that Mr. Penn desires to have its full effect. He goes still 
further in saying that the thought of home with patriotic 
duty is well depicted in Penn’s “Mine Honor and My 
Love”; the tender strains have a wonderful effect both 
on fore and afterthought of a hero’s duty to his home and 
country. 

Howard P. Bolinger writes from Fremont, Ohio, that 
he has received the violin* obbligato of “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” and that it makes a fine number for him and 
goes over very “big.” 


Romanoff on Tour with Russian Symphony 


Helene Romanoff, the Russian concert and operatic so- 
prano, whose recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, last 
moth was so successful, has been specially engaged by 
the management as soloist through Canada with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra on a month’s tour. The bril- 
liant, expressive voice of the handsome singer is sure to 
make a hit. 


Caroline Curtiss Plans Excellent Program 
When Caroline Curtiss, soprano, makes her New York 
debut at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 25, 
she will offer a most attractive program which includes, 
among others, numbers by popular American composers, 
as well as French and Russian songs. Emil J. Polak will 
be at the piano. 
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Niessen-Stone Artist-Pupils Give Recital 


The first of a series of three evenings of songs by Amer 
ican composers was given by artist- pupils of Mme. Nies 
sen-Stone at Chalif’s on Tuesday evening, March 4. The 
program, which included some interesting and worth while 
numbers, was opened by Frieda Rochen and Meta Lurie 
in Louis A. Coerne’s “Be Thou Faithful” duet. This was 
sung effectively and served to show that the young ladies 
had been caretuily and well trained. 


Bernhard Friedman is a singer of much promise. His 
rendition of Emma L. Ashford’s “I’ve Sung My Song” and 
De Koven’s “Love’s Trinity” won the instantaneous ap 


among which were a number of 
His voice is of fine quality and he 


proval of the audience, 
well known musicians. 
uses it with intelligence 

Frances Parker was likewise successful in “Thou and I” 
and “The Rose,” two attractive songs by Alexander Rihm. 
Margaret Hussar selected Mana-Zucca’s “Speak to Me” 
and “Mother Dear” for her contributions, and sang them 
in a pleasing manner, while Grace Foster was heard in 
Kriens’ “Meadow Daisies” and “My Heart Is Like a Bird,” 
Daniel Gregory Mason. She sang well and was much ap 
plauded. 

Lillian Cutler, Gloria Perles; Elsa Gardner, Frieda 
Rachen and Agnes Robinson also were on the program 
and did much delightful singing, getting the most from 
their respective songs, so as to reflect much credit upon 
their teacher, Mme. Niessen-Stone, whose standing as an 
artist and teacher is well established The next concert 
will be on March 18 
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VISITING SOLOISTS FAIL TO FILL 
SAN FRANCISCO’S MUSIC HALLS 


San Francisco, Cal., February 28, 1919. 

On February 25 the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave a concert that could hardly be excelled for ar- 
tistic perfection by any chamber music organization in 
existence. The prograsn included Beethoven, op. 18, No. 

: “Suite Basque,” for flute and strings, Bordes; quartet, 
F major, Ravel. All three of these are interesting. We 
all know the Beethoven, most of us know and love the 
Ravel, and Bordes, although not so well known, is of that 
modern French school which cannot fail in its appeal. 

his latter is a peculiar composition, Its manifest in- 
tention to maintain the Basque character gives it at times 
a certain piquancy, at times monotony, especially in the 
final movement. There are several passages in five-four 
time somewhat disturbing in their rhythmic effect, but, 
on the whole, the work is of real interest and many parts 
“of it are truly beautiful. This is especially true of the 
harmony which possesses all of that elusive, atmospheric, 
strangeness which characterizes the modern 
French. The flute part is especially well written in this 
work, It seems difficult for composers to keep the flute 
within the picture in this flute and strings combination. 
Most composers give one the impression of a flute solo 
accompanied by strings, but Bordes uses the flute as a 
mere delightful touch of color, made especially fascinating 
by the handling of Elias Hecht, the founder and flutist of 
the society. 

This critic finds himself always at a loss to describe 
good playing. It is just as impossible to give a picture 
of a great performance as it is to give a meaningful de- 
scription of a lovely melody or to tell a stranger how a 
perfume smells. One may talk of precision of attack, 
tonal balance, musicianship, interpretation, phrasing, et al 
ad infinitum, without really touching on the true points of 
beauty and appeal at all. But it is possible to speak of 
the reaction of the audience to this music, and this audi- 
ence manifested its delight by its attention. It was thrilled 
into intense attentive silence, which means much for the 
ordinary non-professional audience in the face of such 
rather difficult modernism as the Ravel quartet. More 
cannot be said for the playing of this organization than 
that it has won a large public and plays to crowded houses 
in its own home town. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Jessica Colbert. 


Symphony “Pop” Concert 


esoteri 


On Sunday afternoon, the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra played a popular program before a very large 
uidience at the Curran Theater, The program included 
numbers by Auber, Glazounoff, Brahms, Dubois, Liszt, 
Saint-Saéns and Chabrier. 

Persinger made a big hit with his delicious playing of 


the “Deluge” solo. His tone—but I have already said so 
much of his tone that I am at a loss to add anything. It 
is lovely beyond expression and gets right to the heart of 
his audience as nothing else does. 

Sunday Audiences 

Pablo Casals played again on February 23 at the Savoy 
Theater, under Jessica Colbert’s management, attracting 
only a small audience. On the same day Rosen played 
under the management of Frank Healy at the Columbia 
Theater. He played beautifully and made a big impres- 
sion. There is no reason why this boy should not be- 
come a popular player. He has that sort of talent which 
makes a direct appeal, an excellent technic and evident mu- 
sicianship, and shoeld give pleasure to the average concert 
goer. He plays again this Sunday. 

Likewise on this same eventful Sunday Rosenblatt sang 
at the Savoy under the Oppenheimer management. I was 
not there, having heard him once, but I am told that the 
audience was big and the concert successful. 

Tina Lerner Appears as Soprano 

The paper this morning stated that Tina Lerner, so- 
prano, had appeared, with Stanislas Bem, cellist, before 
the Wednesday Musical Club. It looks like a misprint— 
Tina Lerner, soprano—but appears to be a fact. Whether 
Mme. Lerner is giving up her piano permanently or is 
merely giving her voice a try out is more than I| can say. 

Notes 

Loisa Wessitsh sang at the Tivoli Theater concert on 
Sunday morning. Her selections were an aria from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” and several encores. She was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

The San Francisco Musical Club, at its last meeting 
heard selections from Cadman’s opera “Shanewis,” given 
by Emilie Lancel and Robert Battison. The “Robin 
Woman's Song,” the tenor aria, and several duets were 
iven, 

Herman Heller, at the California Theater Orchestra 
concert Sunday morning gave selections from Rubinstein, 
Litclff Ring, Poldini and Herbert. Mr. Heller again 
demonstrated his mastery as a conductor and his popularity 
with the large audience which was gathered together in 
expectation of this musical treat. 

On the evening of February 25 the French Band played 
at the Municipal Auditorium. The program was interest- 
ing and the playing effective, but calls for no extended 
critical comment in this place. F. P. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA DRAWS WITH 
ALL-TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 

Portland, Ore., February 28, 1919. 
The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton con- 
ductor, drew a large and enthusiastic audience to its con- 
cert at the Heilig Theater on Wednesday evening, Feb- 


tuary 26. First came Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” sym- 
phony, which Mr. Denton directed with charm and vigor. 
Other gems on the all-Tschaikowsky program were the 
andante cantabile from the string quartet, and the “Nut- 
cracker” suite. Arthur Faguy-Cote, baritone, was the as- 
sisting soloist. Sincere applause was accorded the artist, 
who sang “Whether Day Dawns.” He was obliged to add 
several encores, Under the presidency of Franck Eichen- 
faub, the management of Mrs. Donald Spencer and the 
leadership of Mr. Denton, the symphony orchestra is gain- 
ing wide recognition as a progressive and capable organi- 
zation. The orchestra, which has a complete instrumenta- 
tion and is made up of union musicians, has done a great 
deal to establish a high musical standard and through its 
free rehearsals for school children has encouraged the 
establishment of a large number of school orchestras. 

Js 


LOS ANGELES HEARS HOFMANN’S 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 28, 1919. 

Josef Hofmann played to a crowded house last Thurs- 
day night, and his briliiant performance aroused such in- 
tense enthusiasm that < rather unique scene was enacted. 
Eager for one more encore, the audience pressed close to 
the edge of the platform, and upon the reappearance of the 
great artist those in front dropped to their knees to allow 
the rest of the audience an unobstructed view. So Mr. 


‘Hofman calmly played his final encore with a row of men 


and women devoutly kneeling like worshippers at a shrine. 

His concert on Saturday was a repetition of this tri- 
umph, although the “All-American program” was accepted 
doubtfully. Naturally erough, a great deal of interest was 
shown in Fannie Dillon’s “Birds at Dawn,” which Mr. 
Hofmann played delightfully, and which was pronounced 
by the critics “a little gem.” The scherzo of the Mason 
sonata was another charming thing, and many of the 
numbers would have been tumultuously acclaimed had they 
borne foreign names and were not quite so unfamiliar to 
the ear, 

An Organ Concert 

An organ recital by the pupils of Charles H. Demorest 
on the evening of February 20 was a splendid event of the 
kind. Three of the pupils played from memory, which is 
unusual for organists, and the audience was large and very 
enthusiastic. Those taking part were: Sadie Douglass, 
Thelma Robbins, Ella Warriner, Maude Heffins, Mrs. L. B. 
Parks, Roy Briginall, S. Wilford Ellis and J. Franklin 
Newman. Mr. Demorest had the assistance of Mme. New- 
court Prindell, soprano. 


Anna Case’s Success 


Lovely Anna Case captured an enormous audience on 
Tuesday night. At first her beauty alone held the atten- 
tion, but as her beautiful voice wove its charm, as her 
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flawless diction, her wonderful facial expression became 
manifest, the delight of the audience grew and grew, and 
the enthusiasm became an ovation when Miss Case re- 
sponded to repeated recalls with Charles Gilbert Spross’ 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” Mr. Spross’ accompaniments were 
artistically and beautifully played. 


Joseph Duprey Returns 


Joseph Duprey, well known vocal teacher and director 
of the Orpheus Club, returned to Los Angeles last week 
from Camp Kearny and has resumed his musical activities. 
Mr, Duprey was born in Bordeaux, France, and, offering 
his services to the Y. M. C. A., was assigned for overseas 
work. He went to Camp Kearny to teach French, but 
owing to his reputation as a singer and chorus director, 
was also asked to act as song leader and vocal instructor, 
heing very successful in his work. - 


Notes 


Clifford Lott, the popular baritone, will be one of the 
soloists for the Los Angeles Oratorio Society in a concert 
to be given Sunday afternoon at Clum’s Auditorium. Har- 
old Procter, the tenor, and Neva Wiggins, a new young 
singer, will be the other soloists. The Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, John Smallinan, director, with Frank Calby at 
the organ and Lorna Gregg at the piano, will accompany. 

There is to be no lack of music through all these spring 
months, and it is to be hoped that the interest and the 
patronage of the public will continue until our popular 
impresario is more than repaid for his losses during the 
restricted period. J. W. 
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OAKLAND LIKES FRENCH 
ARMY BAND; SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY COMING 


First Shakespearean Festival Planned—French Army 
Band at Oakland 


Oakland, Cal., March 1, 1919. 

Under the direction of Capt. Fernand Pollain, the French 
cellist, the French Army Band gave a fine program to a 
large and appreciativ: audience at the Municipal Opera 
House, February 27, under the joint local management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer and Jessica Colbert and tour direc- 
tion of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau. On Saturday 
afternoon, March 1, a patriotic program will be played by 
the hand at the Greek Theater. The proceeds of both con- 
certs are to go to the French Foyer du Soldat. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for Berkeley 


The music and drama committee of the University of 
California proposes ‘o offer the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conductor, in a series of three 
concerts to be given at the Harmon Gymnasium on Thurs- 
day evenings, March 13, 20 and 27. 


Notes 


William W. Carruth, well known organist and teacher, 
gave a short recital at his studio, the Abbey, preceding 
readings by Dr. Charles L. Kloss, February 25. 

The Girls’ Club of the War Camp Community Service 
inaugurated a choral section, under the direction of Her- 
man Brouwer, February 7. Rehearsals are held weekly at 
the club rooms. 

The third part of the tone poem, “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” by Ernst Austin, was played by Clarence Eddy at the 
First Presbyterian Church, after the evening service, Sun- 
day, February 23. On the two previous Sunday evenings 
Mr. Eddy played parts one and two. 

The Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of George T. Matthews, played the incidental and 
entr’acte music for a performance of “Prunella” at the 
association building, February 27. 

What will probably be the first Shakespearean festival 
of any size to be held in the West is being planned by the 
University of California for Saturday, April =. 
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SPOKANE “FLU” BAN LIFTED 





Musical Art Society Presents First Concert of Season 


The Spokane Musical Art Society, Edgar C. Sherwood, 
president, will present an excellent program at Sherman, 
Clay’s music hall next Friday night. This is the first pro- 
gram offered by the society this season, because of the 
“flu” ban. The society considers itself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the services of Alfred H. Meyer, instructor of 
the organ department of the Washington State College. 
Mr. Meyer is a brilliant young man with a wide knowledge 
of his subject, and will present one of his interesting lec- 
tures on “French Music and German—a Criticism in Con- 
trasts and Appreciations.” The lecture will deal with the 
artistic side of the subject. 

DesVoignes’ Pupils 

Last Thursday evening, Louis E. DesVoignes gave a re- 
cital at his studio in the Auditorium Building in which he 
presented the following students: Lily Baker, Grace Luther, 
Melba Parks, Harold Vogel, C. Edward Parks, Miss Dep- 
ner, Marie Baker, Gerda Borgeson, Otto Friels, Lillian 
Mygreen, Grace Rubedew, Lucile Knouf, Miss Tarry, Desi 
Jones, Loena Britton, Robert Lloyd, Gertrude Kroetch, 
Paul Smithson. 


Organ Recital 


The following is the program of the concert given at 
the First Presbyterian Church by Dr. Ernst A. Evans, 
organist, and assisting artists, last night: Organ solo, 
“Fantasia,” “Faust” (Gounod), Dr. Ernst A, Evans; tenor 
solo, “O Lola,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” (Mascagni), Mr. 
Fraser; soprano solo, “Ah, fors’ e lui che l’anima,” (Ver- 
di), Mrs. John G. Cunningham; organ solo, introduction 
third act “Lohengrin” (Wagner), Dr. Evans; reading, 
comedy, “The Protector,’ Martha Mallory; quartet, “Rigo- 
letto” (Verdi), Mrs. Cunningham, Mrs. Ham, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Long; piano solo, “Pulka-Reina” (Joachim-Raff), 
Dr. Ernst A. Evans; duet, “Miserere Scene,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” (Verdi); organ solo, march, “Tannhauser” (Wag- 
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ner), Dr. Ernst A. Evans; sextet, “Lucia” (Donizetti), 
Mrs. Cunningham, Mrs. Ham, Mrs. Hurd, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Long, Mr. King. 

Notes 

The Matinée Musicale of the Woman’s Club will hold a 
picnic luncheon next Thursday at twelve o'clock at the 
club cottage which will be followed by a business meeting, 
and a study program. 

The Monday Musicale studied the influence of the negro 
upon the.music of today at a meeting this afternoon held 
at the home of Mrs. G, G. Ripley. Mrs. C. H. Ludwig 
read a paper on the subject. The musical program in- 
cluded the following numbers: “Deep River” (Harry Bur- 
leigh), by Mrs. Merton Hatch; “In Georgia,” piano solo 
(Mortimer Wilson), by Mrs. H. S. Collins; a group of 
songs (Carrie Jacobs Bond, Galloway, and Robert Lee), 
by Mrs. A. H. Irving; “Little Mother of Mine” (Harry 
Burleigh), by Mrs. T. j. Clark, and “The Raising of Laza- 
rus,” a piano solo (Horace Taylor), by Mrs. H. C. Cal- 
houn. 

A spirit of good nature that pervaded the audience in 
response to the excellent work of the entertainment made 
the concert given last night at the Auditorium by the Al- 
lied War Veterans’ Band one of the most enjoyable musi- 
cal events of the season. Probably the most popular fea- 
tures of the Program were the two marches, “Great Litéle 
Army” and “Colonel Bogey,” brought here directly from 
the Western front. The program was well balanced. The 
tenor solo work of Sergeant Liew Price was exceptionally 
fine. The Scotch contingent of the musicians also came in 
for quite a share of praise as they provided no small 
amount of the entertainment. Every member of the band 
has done duty overseas. 

Russizn music comprised the Wednesday Study Club’s 
program at the meeting held yesterday afternoon at the 
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( Groz- 
Russian 


Barcarolle in G minor, 


22, No. 3, (Carganoss), 
Bacchus; vocal duet, 


sky), Ricarda Wheatley 
dance (Moussorgski), “Evening,” from the opera “Pique 
Dame,” (Tschaikowsky), Mrs. Frank Flood and Mrs. 
William Hurd; group of songs, “Before My Window,” 
(Rachmaninoff), Sylvian Rondelay, (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
“Springtime,” (Tschaikowsky), Mrs. Frank Flood; con- 
tralto solo, “Love Song,” (Lieuance), “Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” (Lieurance), “Obstination,’ '(Fontenailles), Mrs. 
Ralph Tiege; “Chanson Indoue” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Pearl Hutton Schraden. 

The guests of the club were Mrs, Frank Flood, Mrs, N 
A. Adam, Mrs. William Hurd, Mrs. Ralph Tiege, Mrs. 
David Moore, Mrs. William Ridpath, Mrs. Kelley, and 


, 


Mrs. H. S. Holway. op 


CADMAN DELIGHTS SAN DIEGO 
WITH PERFORMANCE 
OF HIS OWN WORKS 


San Diego, Cal., February 28, ‘910 

The admirers of Charles Wakefield Cadman who havé 
been watching his continued rise in fame had an oppor- 
tunity on Wednesday, February 26, of hearing the com- 
poser give a recital, assisted by John Smaliman, baritone, 
featuring some of Cadman’s most popular compositions. 
While most of the audience was familiar with a_ great 
many of the songs, few had heard either the opera “Shane- 
wis” or the “Thunderbird Suite” and to hear the 
poser play selections from these works added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the audience. 

A unique feature of the concert was the playing of 
some Omaha Indian love songs on a native Ganvolet by 
Mr. Cadman, preceded by a short talk on the subject. It 
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Telephone Madison Square 4467 


residence of Pearl Hutton Schrader. The program seems that some of these songs are at least 2,000 years 
was as follows: Contralto solo, “Yearning,” (Tschaikow- old and have been handed down from father to son and 
sky) ; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), that the Indians play their love songs at daybreak, not 
Mrs. William Hurd; piano solos, “Toreador,” (Rubin- being nocturnal animals like the white race. Mr Simall- 
stein), “Andalusian Maid,” (Rubinstein), Berceuse, opus man gave a decidedly mixed program N. F. M. 
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Kelly a Factor in Musical Cincinnati 


Thomas J. Kelly, the eminent voice teacher, lecturer, 
pedagogue and writer, widely known throughout the coun- 
try, is one of the strongest advocates of singing in the 
English language. He recently had the followmg to say 
on this subject in Cincinnati before members of the 
Women’s Music Club of that city: 


A people without a language is as bad as a man without a coun- 
try, and if Americans continue to slight our language in its pro 
nunciation and spelling we will soon nes all the precious heritage 
of English literature, for in written and spoken word is the con- 
tinuity of a language assured. The fact that reformed spell- 
ing is necessary is the result of bad pronygaciation in previous gen- 
erations. We are losing verbs as well as letters. Now, only 
birds “arise” or “alight,” while we can only “go up” or “go down. 

The days of the week have been persecuted as well as the true 
sounds of the vowels. That the English language is beautiful 
musically, is proven by the fact that some of the greatest son 
writers of the world saw fit to write to the words of Engtish 


examples being Handel, Schumann, Schubert and 


»oets, notable 
Berlioz. 

How can we expect the foreigner to respect our language, if we 
persist in slighting it? (And in illustrating the necessity of the 
American learning to speak and spell English correctly for the sake 


of’ the immigrant, he gave come telling figures.) 

The critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer who reviewed the 
lecture commented thus: 

When Mr. Thomas J. Kelly’s large audience at Conservatory 
Hall thronge d about him after his plea for pure English and careful 
diction in a “Watch Your Speech” lecture Thursday evening, it was 
found that many of the Cincinnati MacDowell Society were taking 
occasion to congratulate him on his recent “Vision of Cincinnati in 
1969," a speech he had made a few nights ago before that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kelly, in a climax of i dinner speeches, which 
formed the most interesting part of a St. Agnes night revel, de- 
scribed the visit of a traveler to the Cincinnati of the future in 
a scintillating little talk that for clever phraseology and play of 
imagination is not to be passed 

While the society reporter of the same paper said: 

Mr. Thomas J. Kelly was the “musical man” chosen to lift the 
veil for his confreres, and, with Gaclic turn of phrase and prompt 
response to the humor of ‘the evening, he dwelt with characteristic 
versatility upon the mechanical contrivances that have superseded 
the artist in the realm in which he shines. The spirit of Music 
pene to him from 1969, and the Utopian state in which it found 
this merry old earth, made Mr. Kelly the hero of the evening. 


Reed Miller in Oratorio and Recital 


East, South and West unite in praise of Reed Miller’s 
superb singing in recital and oratorio. Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Oklahoma have had samples of his art 
during the past month, with the inevitable consequence re- 
sulting, the usual chorus of praise, echoed in the follow- 


ing press clippings: 

Reed Miller, one of the most popular faverite.. sin ers amon 
Raleigh music lovers, delighted an audience of ary’s anc 
Peace students, members of two faculties and enough Raleigh folk 
to pack St. Mary's auditorium last night, Mr. Miller sings with 
one of those pleasing tenor voices carrying a wealth of tone. His 
most popular number, redicating popularity on applause, was when 
he sang “Dear Old Pal o’ Mine” as an encore to his second cycle, 
“Love’s Epitome,” by Salter. “Ye Auld Scotch Songs,” by Crist, was 
heard with especial interest by those who have listened to the repro- 
duction of this number on the Victrola. “By and By,” with “Nobody 
Knows,” he interpreted with the emotion of the race to which the 
song belongs. fe sang also, as his closing number, “Dar’s 
Gwinter Be er Landslide,” by Strickland, and it pleased perhaps as 
much as any of the more difficult numbers, He is decidedly 
an artist in his field.—Raleigh, N. C., Observer. 


Muskogee has listened to many tenors from the concert stage, 
each with some predominating quality which is lacking in others, 
but last night Muskogee found all the qualities which make an 
artist in this one person. The selection of his numbers bore out 
the fact that he had the desires of his audience in mind, He carries 
with him to the stage that rare gift of personality called mag- 
netism, which sweeps through those working with him, communi- 
cating itself to the audience with a conviction of his sincerity.— 
Muskogee, Okla., Daily Phoenix. 


Mr. Miller, who has appeared with the chorus before, renewed 
the previous impression he made both in his vocal attainments and 
in his powers of interpretation. He gave the opening recitative 
with fine emphas and the aria, “Comfort Ye,” with good tonal 
quality and smooth phrasing. Very effective, too, was his singing 
of “Behold, and See If There Be Any Sorrow,” in which he col- 
ored his tones to suit the plaintive lines of the text with rare skill. 
The later aria, “He That Dwelleth in the Heavens” he infused 
with dramatic spirit. Well versed in the traditions of oratorio, 
Mr. Miller may be depended upon to give it adequate expression, 
as he did last night.—Lowell, Mass., Courier. 


Amparito Farrar’s “Voice of Rare Sweetness” 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, was one of the artists who 
appeared at the second recital given in Findlay College, 


Findlay, Ohio, on February 3. 
The Findlay Morning Republican said of her singing: 


With a voice of rare swectness Miss Farrar gave her gg Me of 
five numbers. Her repertory included compositions ranging fro’ 
the lilting melodies to the harmonies of grand opera. Ever eines 
tion disclosed a thorough command “, the tonal effect and color- 
ing. For the fourth selection Miss Farrar sang the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” Gounod. The song has often besn sung 
before local audiences, but the real purity of tonal effect that was 
given the pretty melody ¥ the singer will long be remembered 
those who heard her. The encore was “A Dream,” by Frank 
One selection was added to the group, nt umbered six, being 
“Madelon.” The ever popular “Ave Maria,” Gounod, was given 
as the closing number. t reached the hearts of the listeners as 
few songs do, “the sweet voice of the singer, the beauty of tone 
brought forth | in the obligato and the sympathetic strains of the 
in one grand finale to the evening’s enter- 


aller, 
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tainment. The gifted oe came immediately from Pittsburgh, 
where she made a successful appearance before one of the largest 
audiences assembled in that city. 


Hempel Opens Hartford Concert Season 


Frieda Hempel opened her concert season in Hartford, 
Conn,, on Tuesday evening, February 25, and so enthusi- 
astically was she received that a return engagement for 
April was arranged before the program was finished. One 
of the largest audiences of the season welcomed the Metro- 
politan prima donna, who “warbled and trilled” to the de- 
light af every one present. In reviewing the concert, 
Julius Hartt, of the Hartford Times, wrote: 


Miss Bengets, delig tful art and cherning i pesnenatiog pete released 
large volumes usiasm, which deman d received an 
aftermath of B.. “ther each of the groups on the program. 
Hempel has won an acknowledged place as one of the most accom- 
lished operatic singers of her times. She is recognized and be- 
eee by all who veqnae the eee Opera House as one 
of that institution’s chief ornaments, er endowments and accom- 
plishments are marked by, the very rare combination pa hi od 
matic instinct, with a voice of lovely timbre, wide 

flexible, birdlike ond altogether at home in the high fangeds oo 
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ceries and dizzy gyrations of coloratura. . Delightfully uncon- 
scious of the Manages ~' being a “world famous artist,” she 
radiated naturalness and nature, and the simplicity that is 
appropriate to the artist w ae vision perceives that the first canon 
of al) true art is simplicity. Her diction, phrasing and both 
rhythmic and dynamic nuance bear all the marks of the artist 
of the manner born. - Hempel’s performance last evening was 
on a plane of such uniform lience that detailed attention to 
any special number or numbers is uncalled for. . . She sang her 
own arrangement of the “Blue Danube Waltz” with such rythmic 
contagiousness and such lilt and dance suggestiveness of hearing 
as to be quite irresistible. 


The Hartford Courant made particular note of the 
French group, of which particularly Duparc’s ‘ ‘Chanson 
Triste,” sung in excellent mood and expression, and 
Hahn’s “Fetes Galantes” proved most attractive. “Daddy’s 
Sweetheart” and “Dixie” were among the much applauded 
encores, and, of course, Hempel was not allowed to go 
until she sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” 





Merle and Bechtel Alcock 
Please in Duet Recitals 


Merle and Bechtel Alcock, who have been giving some 
very interesting duet recitals on tour, pleased a large San 
Antonio, Tex., audience on February 3. Their artistic 
work found its full appreciation, as the following notices 
will testify: 

ALCOCK CONCERT IS ARTISTIC AND DRAWS CAPACITY 
HOUSE—TENOR NEW TO SAN ANTONIO SCORES 
SUCCESS (HEADLINE) 

Merle and Bechtel Alcock delighted a large audience, when they 


appeared in concert on onday evening. So pleasing was their 
program they were obliged to return again and again for encores, 


BECHTEL ALCOCK, 
Tenor 


and it seemed that the audience would never be satisfied. Aside 
from the fact that their voices are of lovely tone and quality and 
that they blend beautifully in the duet work, their program was 
such as to appeal most powerfully to an American audience. Dor 
othy Sublette accompanied with fading and artistic understanding. 
—San Antonio Light. 


THE ALCOCKS DELIGHT THEIR AUDIENCE (HEADLINE) 

The Community Course offered a most attractive concert last 
evening with Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel Alcock, tenor, 
presented, The Alcocks are richly endowed, vocally and artistically, 
making their individual work delightful and their duet singing the 
occasion of keen enjoyment. The “Tuscon Folksong’ duet had to 
be repeated, so beautiful did it prove.— San Antonio Express, 
February 4. 


Individuality One of Eddy Brown’s Assets 


The following press notices are to the credit of Eddy 
Brown, violinist, and refer to a recital which he gave re- 
cently in Carnegie Hall, New York: 

Any violinist nowadays has to be good to break bows, as it 
were, with the host of foreign performers who occupy the concert 
stage, but Mr. Brown appears able to hold his own. is art is 
growing and developing, and his audiences are always rewarded 
with a thoroughly artistic and musical performance.—World. 


Mr. Brown is one of America’s young artists who have come 
before the public at a time when war has sent all the greatest 
to these shores, and native talent must meet a competition never 
matched oversea. He has maintained his place befcre the public 
by force of ability and character, and a large audience greeted 
him yesterday.—Times. 


Mr. Brown is one of the swarm of Auer fiddlers, but has his 
own individuality, compound of sturdiness of outlook and solidity 
of technical bilities, These qualities were especially effective in 
the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto.—-Journ 


Mr. Brown has a compelling way of drawing” seductive tones 
from his instrument, and if he occasionally sentimentalizes a bit, 
his hearers have not the slightest objection.—Evening Mail. 


A Hebrew melody and dance, his own composition, and Kreis- 
ler’s eighteenth century Arabo-Spanish dance, “La Gitana,” gave 
special pleasure to his hearers.~~ ‘Telegraph, 


The ition as an ‘puietialin violinist which Eddy Brown has 
achieved is one of wiich he and his native country may be proud, 
and the appreciation in which he is held was manifested by the 
large audience attracted to Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, 
pram appreciation being shown than is sometimes accorded to a 

syuepony concert or a program containing several features.— 

era’ 


Mr. Brown’s work showed his now familiar characteristics of 
style and it gave thereby evident pleasure to his many hearers. 
r. Brown is a musician of serious gosoece and his art contains 
elements of repose, taste and accomplishment which command re- 


spect.—Sun. 
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Van Vliet, a Solo Artist of Ability 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the well known Dutch cellist, 
pleased a large audience in Decatur, Ind., on January 30, 
when he gave an entire program of cello music. 

The Herald said: 

Cornelius Van Vliet demonstrated to Decatur what Decatur has 
always known him to be—a solo artist of remarkable ability, but 
this time Mr. Van Vliet appeared as the sole performer, not as 
the talented first cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

It was a great house that welcomed him back, and the audience 
was with him from beginning to end. From a great repertory 
Mr. Van Vliet chose woey. There was not a number that was 
not pleasing. . . . After the Weber waltz No. 2, which Mr. Van 
Vliet put in as his second encore, a remarkable number, starting 
with a thumping pizzicato, and containing some bewilderingly won- 
derful double harmonics, people all but cheered. Mr. Van Vliet 
could not have done better than to have repeated it, which was 
just what he did. 

Whether it was for full, rich, round tones for which he strived, 
or for a lithesome, bounding bow spiceate, for the most delicate 
notes which people strained their ears to hear, Mr. Van Vliet’s tech- 
nic was perfect. His treatment of the Porpora sonata, with its 
striking contrasts, grave to gay, left nothing to be desired. . . . 
The audience had no intention of going home when the onmuiciee 
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equally laudatory in his review of Mme. Sundelius’ part in 
the program, and it was his opinion that: 

_ To her finished artistry she adds a personality of such ingratiat- 
ing charm and ur.affectedness as makes the combination irresistible 
even to callous hearted critics. Her reception by the audience 
was more than cordial—it was enthusiastic. 


Martha Atwood’s “Great Interpretative Powers” 


“Of winning personality and grace of carriage” is a 
phrase which is entirely applicable to Martha Atwood, 
a soprano who has charmed many concert goers with 
her delightful singing. Appended are a few press no- 
tices which refer to recent public appearances: 

Martha Atwood, soprano, who was heard in a recital Friday after 
noon at the St. Cecilia Society, displayed a beautiful voice, a 
charming personality and great interpretative powers. Her singing 
was exceptionally artistic in the “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” 
by Crist.—Grand Rapids Evening Press. 


Miss Atwood, with her beautiful voice, allied to a most gracious 
personality, won the approval of her audience. Her singing to her 
own accompaniments, as she delicately blended voice and piano, 

flected extemporancous quality which was complete in its 





chanson Napolitaine was finished, and if a hint was 
the “Cradle Song’ composed by Richard Czerwonky, former con- 
certmaster of the Minneapolis yg Orchestra, and dedicated 
to Mr. Van Vliet, it refused to take it. The little number has a 
beautiful melody and was applauded until Mr. Van Vliet came 
out to play ope the last, Popper’s tarantelle, a number that 
should only be pted by a ici able like Mr. Van Vliet 
to play in lightninglike tempo. 

The Review wrote: 

It was a surprise to most of those in the audience that an entire 
cello program could be so interesting and enjoyable. . . . There 
was no doubt that it was pleasing to every one, judging from the 
number of encores Mr. Van Vliet was called upon to play. He 
responded generously and played many extra numbers, His re- 
wares skill in handling the instrument was displayed in every 
number. 





Yon Criticisms 
The accompanying criticisms, covering the organ recital 
which Pietro A. Yon gave at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, February 25, speak for themselves: 
The organist rose triumphantly to the occasion. His playing 


constantly displayed excellent taste and a fine sense of proportion. 
—Tribune. 





Mr. Yon is an organist of high and rare achievements, as well 
as a composer of broad and true scholarship. . . . pastorale 
of his own composition was one of the glories of the program. 
A theme with variations by Angelelli proved to be a noble and 
formal vehicle for displaying the tcnal and expressional resources 
of the grand organ and a complete test and triumph for the tech- 
nical proficiency of Organist Yon.—Morning Telegraph. 


His playing was that of an expert, and he exploited the capacity 
of the fine Aeolian Hall organ to the full—Evening World, 


This artist’s splendid virtuosity marks his work with distinction. 
His interpretations are fraught with fine feelings. “Jesu Bambino,” 
Mr. Yon, is a simple and charming little work, and the organist 
displayed musicianship of a high class in playing it.—Brooklyn 
imes. 


Pietro A. Yon is one of the few organists in New York that 
one would care to hear in an Aeolian Hall concert. He appears 
there only once a year, but the occasions are memorable. In many 
respects he may be placed among the leaders of the school of organ 
laying, ranking with the great Enrico Bossi himself.—Evening 

ail, 





This artist is vivid and always musical in his interpretations. 
Skilled musicianship was revealed, while the registration, man 
work, pedalling and the deft use of the vox humana and the chimes 
ot pe splendid Aeolian organ were evidences of brilliant virtuosity. 
—Times. 


He played up to the best organ standard.—World. 





There was admirable skili in his management of the manuals 
and pedals.—Sun. 


He showed himself to be a player of unusual skill. Few enter- 
tainments of this character surpass those of Mr. Yon.—Herald. 


Michel Gusikoff on Tour 


Michel Gusikoff, the violinist, whose reputation has long 
been established in the East, is now tcuring the Western 
cities as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
His large, sympathetic tones, combined with excellent tech- 
nic and interpretation, have won for him the highest praise 
from the press and public alike. He has been engaged as 
soloist with the orchestra for ten appearances. The fol- 
lowing are some of the criticisms which have appeared in 
the St. Louis papers: 

Michel Gusikoff played with delightful delicacy. He displayed an 
exquisite tone and phrases with a suavity that ranks him as an 
outstanding performer on the violin.—St. Louis Star. 


Gusikoff selected to play Camille Saint-Saéns’ melodious con- 
certo in B mincr for violin, No. 3, and it is no stretch of praise to 
say that it has rarely been better presented here. Violinists with 
more massive tone have been able to emphasize more forcefully 
certain passages, but few have given it with more refined taste 
or brought out its myriad beauties in a more pleasing manner.— 
St. Louis Republic. 

Mr. Gusikoff displayed the clear dulcet tones, never big, but 
always accurate and intelligent. His technical feats were, as usual, 
neatly and gracefully accomplished, and altogether his performance 
yesterday increased the respect and admiration we entertain for his 
work.—Post Dispatch. 


Sundelius Adds Personality to Artistry 


It was generally conceded in Cleveland that Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, more 
than strengthened the good opinion formed through her 
former appearances in that city when she appeared in 
Gray’s Armory at the concert given by the Mm Singers’ 
Club on the evening of February 23.. James H. Rogers, in 
the Plain Dealer, stated that Mme. Sundelius is a delight- 
ful singer, and that her style is the finished style of the 
vocalist trained in the best schools, with the added charm 
imparted by a singularly attractive individuality. He con- 
tinued his review, in part, with these words of praise: 

Although the club contributed a number of selections, it kept 
for the most part modestly in the background, leaving the fig- 
urative center of the stage to Marie Sundelius, a native of Sweden, 
one of the Metropolitan Opera Company's sopranos (one of the 
best of them, we are safe in saying), and no doubt the most dis- 
tinguished musical representative of her race in this country .. . 
Mme. delius’ voice is a lyric soprano, lovely in quality through- 
out its entire compass, clear, telling and vibrant in its upper reg- 
ister, which is also devoid of any suspicion of shrillness, and warm 
and of very considerable volume in its medium range. 


Wilson G. Smith, critic of the Cleveland Press, was 











I an 
appeal.—Grand Rapids Morning Herald. 


She sings with an unconsciousness of effort which enhances the 
value and impressiveness of all her efforts to a great degree. 
Miss Atwood’s enunciation was very delightful throughout, and 
does this not appeal to the listener, be he student or patron of 
music? Her interpretation of Massenet’s aria, “Il est doux, il 
est bon,” was full of emotional power and was well received.— 
Stroudsburg Daily Record. 





Martha Atwood brought to the important soprano numbers a 
voice of excellent quality and ample range, aided by clear enun- 
ciation and evident feeling for significance of the text. These 
points were manifest at once in her delivery of the recitative, 
‘There Were Shepherds,” and the passages that follow, and were 
emphasized in the aria, “Come Unto Him,” which was very beau- 
tifully sung throughout.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 


Pilzer’s Lovely Berceuse Pleases Springfield 


One of the foremost of American violinists, Maximilian 
Pilzer, gave a rare treat to the Springfield, Mass., Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club when he appeared there on Feb- 
ruary 17. The two following press notices covering the 
event were clipped from Springfield papers: . 

The art of Mr. Pilzer is one of dignified maturity, a confident 
and complete understanding of an instrument which responds splen- 
didly to skilled bowing. His tones are broad and sonorous, but 
he is quite capable of technical display also. Nothing on his list 
of selections last night pleased so much as his own lovely “Ber- 
ceuse,” quite in the same vein as “The Swan," which he had lately 

ven for encore, but much more imaginative in its muted theme. 
His playing of another encore piece, the Chopin waltz, showed 
in marked degree his ability with brilliancies of bowing and strangely 
contrasted movements.—Union, 


Mr. Pilzer, who has been heard here previously as solo violinist 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, is an artist of fine quality 
whose playing is always interesting. . . His principal number 
was the well krown concerto in iE minor by the old Italian com 
poser, Nardini, which brought out a great variety of style from 
the broad and dignified opening allegro to the dainty and sparkling 
allegro that closes the work.—Republican. 








No Straining Nor Shrillness in Case Voice 


“Anna Case has what gifts the gods may give—beauty, 
youth, a glorious voice, the brains for its development, and 
a fascinating personality,” was the opinion of the critic 
en the Los Angeles, Cal., Daily Times after the soprano 
had sung at Trinity Auditorium in that city on February 
25. The review in the paper in question of February 26 
read in part: 

Miss Case handles that great organ of hers with the utmost case 
and flexibility. Her sustained tones are marvelously pure and true, 
and she combines the birdlike quality of the soprano with the deep 
appeal of a contralto. There is no straining nor shrillness, and 
an almost perfect breath control, She sang “Depuis le Jour,” 
from “Louise,” and her youth was the very essence of the song. 
She was Louise for the moment. There was a grovp of Swedish 
songs, notably an old dance from the province of Dalcarlia, which 
for fantasy and grace, lightness of heart and perfection of produc- 
tion, could hardly be surpassed. Case’s enunciation is a_ delight. 
It was impossible to find a place in the Auditorium where she could 
not perfectly be understood. 


A Spry Artist-Pupil Scores Success 


The following notices attest the success of one of the 
artist-pupils of Walter Spry, the widely known Chicago 
pianist and pedagogue, who appeared in concert with or- 
chestra in that city on February 16 at Wood’s Theater: 

The first of the three performers, Margaret Farr, evinced in the 
opening movement of the Grieg piano concerto a musical taste, gen 
uine talent for the piano, a refined touch and very good training. 
She interpreted the work most creditably.—Daily News. 


Mr. Spry is to be warmly congratulated for the genuine and de 
cidedly merited success of his pupil, Margaret Farr, who was an 
eloquent proof of his pedagogic thoroughness and acumen, as well 
as of his power to develop natural talents.—Evening American. 





Miss Farr has a good tone, rhythmic accent and understanding 
of the music. There was a large audience and much applause.— 
Evening Post. 


Hans Hess Gives Cello Recital 


When Hans Hess, the Chicago cellist, gave a recital re- 
cently at the Goshen, Ind., College, he scored a huge suc- 
cess with press and public alike. The following from the 
Goshen Daily News of. February 19 attests this fact: 

A large audience, composed of students and representative music 
lovers of Goshen and vicinity, enjoyed a rare musical treat at 
the college last night in a superb cello recital by Hans Hess, of 
Chicago. Mr. Hess at once convinced his audience by his finished 
technic and sympathetic interpretation of his well earned right to 
be classed with the master artists of his instrument. His tone 
was rich and varied and true in pitch. 


Richard Knotts Sings in Home Town 


Richard Knotts, bass-baritone, gave a very interesting 
recital at the Uniontown, Pa., Music Club, on February 
24, before a large sized audience. One of the leading 
papers the following day spoke of his singing thus: 

Before an audience which was representative of both the musical 
interests in town and his former friends, S, Richard Knotts, bass- 
baritone, of Pittsburgh, pve a pleasantly diversified and most en 
joyable program in the high school auditorium last evening under 
the auspices of the Uniontown Music Club. . . . The former local 
boy received an enthusiastic welcome and the interest never waned, 
each num being grected with the same spontaneity expressive 
of the audience’s pleasure. It has been years since Mr. Knotts 
sang here and his development in every way and the richness of 
his voice was especially gratifying to those who knew him in other 
years, 
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Gentlemen: 

I believe that the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano today represents the highest 
achievement in piano making. 

No doubt your Tension Resonator 
is the greatest advance in piano con- 
struction for many years. It contrib- 
utes largely to the carrying, or sing- 
ing, capacity of your pianos, as well 
as to their remarkable depth of tone. 
Their sensitiveness is extraordinary, 
and it seems to ine that the preference 
on the part of an individual for your 
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individual. 

The advent of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano marks an epoch in the de- 
velopment and progress of piano 
making, and I feel confident that in 
them is found the apogee of truly 
musical, artistic piano building. I 
congratulate you on your achieve- 
ment, and your building of these un- 
rivalled pianos must be a source of 
inspiration and of gratulation on the 
part of every serious musician. Be- 
lieve me very truly yours, 


(Signed) Netim Mensa. 
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soloist——Marie Morrisey, contralto, of New York, has 
been engaged for the coming Fitchburg music festival on 
May 8 and 9. Miss Morrisey, who was an assisting soloist 
at the 1917 Fitchburg festival and has also been heard in 
recital in this city, takes the place of Merle Alcock in the 
original list of artists announced to assist as soloists in the 
presentation of César Franck’s “The Beatitudes” on the 
second evening of the festival——Tuesday evening, April 
8, has been announced as the date for the joint recital by 
Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy at the Fitchburg 
State Normal School. This is the second of the season’s 
series of concerts presented by President Herbert I. Wal- 
lace, of the Fitchburg Choral Society. Students and 
faculty members at the normal school, teachers from the 
public schools of the city, and members of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society are guests of Mr. Wallace on these occa- 
sions.——Susie Chute Heywood, well known through her 
concert activities and extended associations with church 
quartets in Fitchburg and vicinity, has been engaged for 
the ensuing year as director of the chorus choir and so- 
prano soloist at the Church of the Unity at Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Under the auspices of the G. P. B. 
Class, Rudolf King, concert pianist and teacher, arranged 
an interesting concert in the Westport Avenue Presby- 
terian Church for Tuesday evening, February 25. Num- 
bers were given by Mr. King, Ewart Williams, Edith 
Fox, and by four of Mr. King’s pupils, Nelle Douglas 
Black, Juanita Collins, Annabeth Vaughn, and Leith 
Stevens. 

Lima, Ohio.—The American pianist, Rudolph Reuter, 
appeared here in recital at Memorial Hall, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Musical Club, and scored a de- 
cided success. Both the Times-Democrat and the Repub- 
lican Gazette spoke of the event as a triumph for the 
artist. 

Los Angeles, 
Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky.—Louisville enjoyed three excellent 
concerts during the week of February 16 and that is 


“Music on the Pacific 


Cal.—(See 


“rather good for these times when the “flu” keeps every- 


body more or less uneasy. The first was that of Roland 
Hayes, on Thursday evening. The gifted young tenor was 
in better voice than on his last visit here, and sang with 
all the finish and style of the artist. In the “Dream” song, 
from “Manon,” he was superb, and the audience ap- 
plauded as one man until he repeated the number, His 
other offerings included selections by Burleigh, Fourdrain, 
John Adams Loud, Coleridge-Taylor, John H. Densmore, 
and “Cielo e Mar,” from “Gioconda.” His accompanist, 
Lawrence B. Brown, gave artistic piano support to the 
voice, and also contributed three solos-——On Tuesday 
evening of that week the Louisville Conservatory of Music 
gave “An Evening with Hallett Gilberte,” the program 
being made up entirely of that composer’s music, while 
he himself presided at the piano. Mr. Gilberte’s songs 
are too well known to need special comment here. Many 
of the best appeared on the list, including “Evening 
Song” and “Love But a Day,” sung by Ruth Penniman; 
“Phyllis la Minuet,” and “The Two Roses,” sung by Nell 
Margaret Espie; “Moonlight, Starlight,” sung by Kather- 
ine Goodman, and a group, consisting of “Forever and a 
Day,” “Contentment,” “You is Jes’ as Sweet,” and “Spring 
Serenade,” given by Cara Sapin. The last named group 
and also “The Devil’s Love Song,” were to have been 
sung by Charles Norman Granville, but sudden illness 
prevented him from doing so. Charles J. Letzler played 
several violin solos.. Three choruses were sung by six- 
teen young women from the class of Mr. Granville. Mr. 
Gilberte has made a large number of friends since com- 
ing to Louisville, and is doing all in his power to bring 
the compositions of American writers before the public. 
~On Wednesday night Guiomar Novaes gave a recital 
in the Y. M. H. A. Hall, being presented by the Wednes- 
day Musical Club, of which Mrs. J. E. Whitney is presi- 
dent. As at her former visit, the brilliant young Brazilian 
carried her hearers by storm, and was greeted not only 
by the ordinary applause, but also by cheers. She will be 
well received whenever she chooses to come to this city. 
—The notice of the death of Josephine McGill appears 
in the obituary column on another page of this issue. 


Miami, Fla.—Maria Elise Johnson, formerly of Miami 
and Cocoanut Grove, who now is studying with Ovid 
Musin, played recently for the wounded men in the de- 
barkation hospital, New York, at the request of the Y. 
M.C. A. A letter to her father reports her performance, 
and adds, “I haven't many adjectives to describe the way 
it made me feel, or the choking lump in my throat, or the 
overwhelming sense of gratitude which I felt for being 
able to do even a tiny bit to lighten temporarily the suf- 
ferings of those physically broken, but spiritually lively, 
nonchalant boys who kept you giggling all the time.”—— 
Mrs. LeRoy Smith had charge of the musical program 
at the meeting of the Woman's Club on February 25. 
Numbers were given by Katherine Dungan, Mrs. John 
Graham, Dorothy Davis, Mrs. Richard Robinson, Mrs. Le 
Roy Smith, and Lucile Clark——On February 26, the 
Royal Belgian Trio gave a concert at the Royal Palm 
Hotel for the benefit of the destitute children of Bel- 
gium, Daisy Jean, cellist, harpist, and soprano to the 
Queen of Belgium, demonstrated equal ability with her 
instruments, and in her vocal duet with J. Collignon, she 
displayed the full power’ and beauty of her voice. 
Collignon is the leading baritone in the Theater de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. Gabrielle Radoux accompanied _with 
sympathy and skill——Three visiting singers, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Fitzgerald, of Detroit; Agnes Adie, of Toronto, 
Canada, and Atherton Furlong, of Canada, assisted Her- 
man Chelius, pianist and organist, of Boston, in a musi- 
cale at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cushman. 
Louise Jackson accompanied the soloists. Among the 
guests who enjoyed Mr. and Mrs. Cushman’s hospitality 
were Ruth Hedrick, of Montreal, Ruth Atkins, of Bos- 
ton; Mae Harvey, of Vineland, N. J.; Athena Hinkle, 
Mrs. Lileon Brady, Mrs. Edwin Baker, Edna Holmes, 
Mrs, Clyde Sailors, Lucy Cushman, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Keene, Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Merrill, Mr. and Mrs, J. A. 
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C. Raich, C. C. Sharman, Laura Cushman, Louise — 
son, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Hume, Robert Hinkle, Mr. Beck, 
Mrs. A. J. Cushman.——The formal opening, on February 
27, of the new $12,000 organ in the Baptist Church by Dr. 
Minor C. Baldwin, noted pipe organist, attracted a large 
and appreciative audience. Dr. Baldwin comes to Florida 
almost every winter, and his organ recitals are successful 
musical events throughout the State. This is his first visit 
to Miami. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Poultney, Vt.—Howard A. Pruden has been elected 
manager, John “Walsh secretary, and Charles W. Hum- 
phrey director, of the band which was organized here re- 
cently. 


Proctor, Vt.—The Parent-Teacher Association en- 
gaged the Middlebury College Glee club of thirty mem- 
bers to give a concert here on Monday, March 3, the pro- 
ceeds from which went toward the college orchestra. 


Red Springs, N. C.—On Monday evening, February 
24, the large auditorium at Flora Macdonald College was 
filled with an enthusiastic audience from Red Springs and 
the nearby towns. The occasion was the second faculty 
concert of this year’s series, given by Charles G. Vardeli, 
)r., pianist, who since Christmas has been the director of 
music in the conservatory. The program opened with 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” all three movements 
being given with the clearness of technic and the dignity 
and breadth of conception necessary to bring out the truc 
meaning of the selection. A romantic group followed, con- 
sisting of Schumann’s novelette in F major, and three 
Chopin numbers, a ballade, a nocturne, and the much 
played, but probably never more brilliantly rendered, 
scherzo in B flat minor. Next came a modern group, be- 


* ginning with three delightful miniature waltzes by Robi- 


koff, followed by two of Debussy’s realistic musical pic- 
tures, “Bells Heard Across the Lea” and “Gold-Fish.” 
The program closed with the popular Liszt-Verdi “Rigo- 
letto,” after which as encore number, MacDowell’s bril- 
liant “Witches’ Dance,” furnished a fitting close to a 
charming musical feast. Mr. Vardell is an artist, com- 
bining a technic of brilliancy with a sympathetic touch. 
His mental equipment enables him to give the greater 
numbers of his program with a dignity and breadth of 
conception, in no wise marred by too much temperament. 
The feeling is there, but controlled with an artistic realiza- 
tion of true values. 


San Antonio, Tex.—An enjoyable program was given 
by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows, pianist; Mrs. Watson Ewell, 
soprano, and Walter P. Romberg, violinist, when Mrs. S. 
W. Hoit entertained with a musical tea, at her home, on 
February 12, in honor of the San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association———-The last concert in the series of six 
was given by the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien 
Paul Blitz, conductor, at the Empire Theater, February 13, 
with Francisco Hernandez, concertmaster, as soloist. The 
program included the Mendelssohn symphony No. 4, op. 
90; “Indian Tribal Melodies,” Carl Busch, and Saint- 
Saéns’ third violin concerto. The “Indian Tribal Melo- 
dies” consisted of four numbers, “A Chippewa Vision,” 
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“A Chippewa Love Song,” “A Chippewa Lullaby,” and 
“Omaha Indian Love Song,” all of which are for strings 
only, The incidental solos for violin and cello were ex- 
quisite. Mr. Hernandez’s playing of the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo was characterized by excellent musicianship and in- 
terpretation. The pianist was obliged to add two encores, 
in which he was accompanied by Mrs. E. Jarvis. The 
Mendelssohn symphony was given a careful reading by 
Mr. Blitz. San Antonians always expect musicianly read- 
ings from him, and are never disappointed——Friday, 
February 14, will be recorded in the musical history of 
San Antonio as one of its greatest days, for on that oc- 
casion the French Army Band, Captain Fernand Pollain, 
director, gave its memorable concert. From “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and the “Marseillaise,” which opened 
the program, and the two French military marches, which 
closed the proceedings, enthusiasm was rife. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of French compositions, with the 
exception of one, “American Patrol,” by Meacham, and 
when the strains of “Dixie,” “Yankee Doodle” and “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean” were played, the applause 
was deafening. The soloists were M. Alexandre Debruille, 
violinist, and Georges big gy ea both of whom played 
exceptionally well. The War Camp Community Service 
was assisted in bringing the Seed here by the Rotary Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the various musical clubs 
and organizations of the city. The committee consisted 
of David Griffin, E. Abbey, Earl Gafford, R. D. Schermer- 
horn, J. H. Haile, Mrs. H. P. Drought, and Mrs. H. S. Mul- 
liken——Mrs. Gabriel Katzenberger had charge of the 
program which was given February 15 at the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Club, with the following participants: J. M. 
Jennings, Hope Nagel, Topsy Hammond, Irene Hugman, 
and Lucile Kraeger——Gertrude Saynisch arranged the 
program given at the Red Cross Recreation Building, Fort 
Sam Houston, February 15, which was furnished by Mrs. 
James Villanueva, Metha Wolfe, Alice Mallary, Opal Mac- 
Finney, Clara Mae Arrington, Ruth Francis, James Villa- 
nueva, W. F, Deeth, Louis Saynisch, Estelle Berliner, and 
Mrs. Alfred Berliner. The B Major and the B Minor 
Musical Clubs met on February 15 at the Woman’s Club 
House. The program was in charge of Eleanor Keller, 
Georgia Jordan, and Agnew Denison, assisted by 
Mamie Reynolds-Denison, Fannie Hyman, Nessie Levin- 
son, Carolyn Wine, Evelyn Mahr, Minerva Will- 
ingham, Aileen Parker, and Norma Henning——Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter P. Romberg entertained on the after- 
noon of February 16 with a musical tea, at which a de- 
lightful program was given by Mary Howard, Emmett 
Rountree, Hazel Cain, Clifford Biehl, and Frederick King. 
The accompanists were Ella Mackensen, Mrs. Rountree, 
Walter P. Romberg, 
gram was furnished by Lester Weimer, Julien Paul Blitz, 
John M. Steinfeldt, Mrs. James Chalkley, Thelma Lin- 
nartz, Blanche Murphy, Zuleme Jungbecker, Mrs. M. J. 
Jewy, and Lorain Miller, when the Daughters of Isabella 
gave a reception on February 17 in honor of Bishop 
Arthur Drossaerts———Mrs. Fred Jones had charge of the 
program which was given at the Tuesday Musical Club, 
February 18, the subject being “French Opera Composers.” 
The following assisted: Mrs. Nicholas Corwin Hall and 
Miss. Gilfoyle, (of Chicago), Russell Hughes, Minnie 
Hirsh, Mrs. Alfred Ward, Mrs. Lester Brooks, Eunice and 
Lucile Gray, Verna Raby, Martha Baggett, Martha 
Mathieu, Dorothy Callaway, Corinne Worden, Mildred 
Morris, and Mrs. Edward Sachs. The accompanists were 
Ella Mackensen, Flora Briggs, Mrs. Lafayette Ward, and 
Martha Baggett——-The San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra, Julian Paul Blitz, conductor, gave a testimonial con- 
cert to the Knights of Columbus War Activities for having 
permitted Mr. Blitz to attend the rehearsals and concerts 
of the present season, The program was interesting in 








that it introduced another local composer, Eulalio San- 
chez, first flutist of the orchestra, who also di- 
rected his composition, which is called “Knights 
of ee March,” and is dedicated to Mr. 


Blitz. Sanchez was also one of the soloists, play- 
ing lo Tio well the Quantz concerto for flute and 
orchestra. Mrs. Sanchez, pianist, the second soloist, 
played Mendelssohn’s beautiful “Capriccio Brillante,” with 
much expression and excellent technic. As a special num- 
ber, Francisco Hernandez, concertmaster, contributed .wo 
splendid numbers, Chaminade’s “Spanish Serenade” and 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,’ ’—-Sunday* afternoon, February 23, 
a community sing, directed by David Griffin, was held in 
the auditorium of the Main Avenue High School. The 
soloists were Helen Guilfoyle, pianist, of Chicago, who 
gave two excellent numbers by Chopin and MacDowell, 
and Clifford C. Biehl, tenor of Kelly Field, who sang well 
numbers by Cadman and Clay. These “sings” will be held 
weekly under the direction of David Griffin, community 
organizer for singing, in the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice of this city--—A wildly enthusiastic and eagerly ex- 
pectant audience packed Beethoven Hall to its last cor- 
ner when Jascha Heifetz was presented in recital on Feb- 
ruary 24 by the San Antonio Mozart Society. Knowledge 
of his talent had, of course, preceded him, and, needless to 
say, expectations were more than fulfilled. One was par- 
ticularly impressed with the modesty with which the vio- 
linist received the ovation given him. Many recalls were 
given Heifetz after his rendition of Handel’s D major 
sonata, and Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor brought an 
encore, Drigo’s “Valse Bluette,” which was played ex- 
quisitely. The remaining numbers on his program were 
also each heartily applauded. Andre Benoist was the cap- 
able accompanist. The Mozart Society, under the direction 
of Arthur Claassen, sang excellently two songs, “In a 
Spanish Garden,” Moszkowsky, and “The Two Clocks,” 
Rogers. Flora Briggs furnished artistic accompaniments. 


San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’”’) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


St. John, N. B.—Modern music was the subject of 
the evening’s program at the January meeting of the Ec- 
lectic Club at the residence of Mrs. H. A. Powell. Miss 
Horner was in charge, and the program was excellently 
carried out by Louise Anderson and Madeline De Sayres, 
sopranos ; Thomas Guy, yong Mrs. T. J. Gunn. violin- 
ist; Mrs. J. M. Barnes, Mrs. J. McKim and Dorothy 
Bayard, pianists, —--A twilight cate the first of the sea- 
son, was given February 15 at the Germain Street Baptist 


“Music on 
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Church. There was a large attendance despite weather 
conditions. The soloists were Mrs. L. M. Curran, soprano; 
Kathleen March, contralto; Percy Cruikshank, tenor, and 
Dr. Bonnell, bass. Miss March, a young singer with a 
pure contralto voice of exceptional range, gave much leas- 
ure in her rendering of Allitsen’s “The Lord Is My Light,” 
Mrs. J. F. Archibald, organist, played an excellent solo, 
and the chorus under her direction, did admirable work. 
-——The usual soldiers’ and sailors’ social was held on 
Sunday evening, February 23, at St. David’s Church, fol- 
lowing the regular service. Solos were sung by Mrs. Carr, 
soprano, and Clarence Girvan, baritone. Mrs. J. M. Barnes 
was the accompanist———The same evening a sacred con- 
cert was held at the Red Triangle Club by the choir of the 
Main Street Baptist Church. Harry C. Dunlop, organist, 
was accompanist, and solos were given by Mrs. Blake Fer- 
ris, Rita Wilson and Mrs. Royden Ring. 


Tulsa, Okla.—On January 21, Arthur Middleton gave 
a song recital in Convention Hall, with Powell Weaver as- 
sisting at the piano. Both artists are well known in Tulsa, 
and are always accorded a warm welcome.——The Cad- 
man Club gave its first concert on January 31 at, Conven- 
tion Hall. Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist, and gave 
a delightful program. The club has grown both in num- 
hers and quality, and shows the result of rigorous training 
and conscientious application. John Knowles Weaver 
recently gave an organ recital at Kendall College Chapel, 
assisted by Margaret Wyndham, head of the expression 
department——A joint recital by Oscar Seagle and Mischa 
Levitzki was held at the Majestic Theater, February 20. 
It was given under the auspices of the Hyachka Music 
Club, and was one of the most successful concerts of the 
season. 

Wichita, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 


Williamsport, Pa.—“The Awakening of the Toy 
Shop,” a musical playlet, was presented to two large audi- 
ences in the High School auditorium on February 20 and 
22. Several hundred children took part in the perform- 
ance, which was given by the Lycoming Council of Girl 
Scouts, under the general direction of Mary Burch, scout 
director. The music was furnished by the Airdome Or- 
chestra, T. Le Ray Lyman, leader, with Cora Sheffer An- 
thany and M. Katharine Sherman, pianists, and May Gel- 
latly Thomson, harpist, ‘playing the accompaniments for 
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the special songs and dances. ——The placing of a pipe or- 
gan in the High School auditorium appears to have passed 
the dream stage, as a committee was per appointed 
to handle the funds already acquired.- W. Wallace, 
the blind concert organist of the Hipsodibane Theater, 
rendered a splendid sacred program on February 23 at 
the Calvary Baptist Church——An orchestra composed of 
well known local musicians, to be known as the Liberty 
Orchestra, has been organized. The members include F 
E. Haswell, Max Jaurado, E, A. Haswell, George Randall, 
Charles Ebner, John R. Snyder and J. Moore. Charles A. 
Seely, formerly with the NeCall orchestra, will direct the 
Liberty orchestra. Fred E. Haswell will be manager. 
The annual senior recital of the music department of 
Dickenson Seminary was given on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 22. The following students took part: Marion 
Kunkle, Marguerite Campbell, Marion Campbell, Gertrude 
Parr, Katherine Kurtz, Esther Megahan, Florence Rau- 
scher, Rachael Lucas, Mildred Megahan and Miss Stiles. 
-The “Elks Minstrels,” with a chorus of forty voices, 
gave three excellent pe rformances at the Majestic Thea- 
ter on February 24, 25 and 26. The entire performance 
was so well staged and so ably rendered that those in 
attendance could scarcely realize that the participants were 
not all professionals. Many of the new song hits were 
used, one which pleased especially being “When Tony 
Went Over the Top,” sung by Oreste Giglio. Bessie and 
Gellatly Thomson gave artistic renditions of “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 


Another Witherspoon Artist to Make Debut 


Mary Kent, an artist-pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
will make her debut at Aeolian Hall, on Friday after 





noon, March 21, Miss Kent’s program will include songs 
by Gluck, Haydn, Falconieri, Wolf-Ferrari, Fourdrain, 
Georges, Deis, Hageman, Homer, Treharne, Hopekirk, 


Berggreen, Weckerlin, Hagg, Brockway and Schindler 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








Boston Music Company, Boston 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, Gabriel Fauré 

The piano part fills up fifty es. It is in the usual four move- 
ments and is more than 1 mre difficult, though not beyond 
the powers of most violinists. Probably the intonation of the chro- 
matic intervals will cause the violinist more trouble than aay iing 
else in the work. It is an exceeding well written example o 
modern French music by one of the most eminent of the com- 
posers of France. As such it is worthy of the attention of all 
lovers of serious music. Whether one likes such a work or not 
is a matter of temperament. But every, capable judge will recog- 
nize the hand of an accomplished musician in the admirable unity 
of style in each movement and in the cohesion of the whole, The 
sonata as now published has been edited by Ch. M. Loeffler, who 
probably added fingering, bowing and expression marks, 
Nature Pieces for the Piano, John Orth 

These are called “Rushing Waters,” “The Breathing Rose,” “Song 
of the Wind,” “What the Old Oak Said,” “Wood Nymphs,” “Roll- 
ing Billows,” and they consist of agreeable drawing room music 
in the form of etudes and impromptus. The album contains twenty- 
two pages of music. 
Réverie for Organ, Claude Debussy 

Palmer Christian transcribed the French original ‘for the Ameri- 
can organ, marking the registrations familiar to American organ- 
ists. The composition is not one which lends itself naturally to the 
organ, and evidently the arranger had his hands full to make those 
arpeggios in the left hand and great leaps for the pedals behave 
themselves with befitting dignity. But the arrangement is playable 
and satisfactory. 
Three Compositions for Piano, Clayton Johns 

These are easy, tuneful, graceful and devoid of rough discords. 
Young players wil! find them to their taste. They are named; “Lit- 
tle Prelude,” “Melody,” “Waltz in A Minor.” 


“Steadfast,” Robert Carvel 

This is an out and out sentimental ballad of the good old type, 
wherein the protestor protests that he will be steadfast “as long as 
the stars of God.” ell, even Venus is eclipsed in transit, occa- 
sionally. 
Three Songs, Rosalie Housman 

These charming and tuneful songs are called: “The Look,” 
“Tara-Bindu,” “The Rim of the Moon.” They are very singable, 
playable, agreeable. 


“Sea Gypsy,” Clough-Leighter 

This is a concert song with a brilliant and complex accompani- 
ment requiring the services of a competent pianist. And the voice 
part, too, makes very great demands on the singer. The song 
reaches a powerful climax. The attention of the concert basso is 
called to “Sea Gypsy.” 


Four Songs, Paul Van Katwyk 

“Heart, Be Still and Listen,” “Hey, the Dusty Miller,” “My 
Only Love,” “Row Gently” are the names of these four songs. 
They are not difficult and have musical interest of a quiet and 
persuasive kind. 


Two Songs in Negro Dialect, William Stickles 

Those who like the childish and cumbersome humor of darkey 
songs will be satisfied with “Uncle Eph’s Philosophy” and “De 
Whip-pu-will.” The music has vitality and melodic grace. 


Romance, Claude Debussy 

Bliss Carman supplied the English and Carl Engel arranged the 
music for three part chorus of women’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment. 


“The Star of Gold,” Mana-Zucca 

This composition has already been reviewed in these columns 
when it appeared as a song for solo voice. The present version is 
for a three part chorus of women’s voices. 


G. Schirmer, New York 
Four Etudes Romantiques, Theodora Dutton 


These studies all have French titles: “Inquiétude ardente,” “Les 
Hirondelles joyeuses,” “Fantaisie de bravoure,” “Rondeau chantant.” 
They are for advanced students whose all round development has 
made them familiar with many kinds of keyboard difficulties, from 
the lightest of passage work to the heaviest of chord progressions. 


Three Study Pieces, L. Leslie Loth 

These three little compositions are more musical than technical 
exercises. Considerable daintiness of expression and grace are re- 
quired to do justice to them. They are called “Valse Mignonne,” 
“Sweet Clover,” “Valsette.” 
Improvisacion, Enrique Soro 

The title is “Ay, si no puedo,” but the music is in the conven- 
tional votte style. It is insinuating and pleasing, but has no 
national characteristics. It makes an attractive teaching piece for 
the piano. 
Country Gardens, Percy Grainger 

This is setting of British folk music for t 
of work Grainger has had much success. The present tune is bold 
and jovial and the setting is vigorous. The arranger has published 
a number of dates and quotations from his diary which add nothing 
to the attractiveness of the music and might modestly be sup- 
pressed, . m 
Two Dances, Clinton Jonas 

These easy and melodious pieces are called “Waltz” and “Ga- 
votte,” The second dance is a rée, however, and not a gavotte. 
The composer may console himself, however, with the thought that 
nearly every modern work that is called gavotte is not correctly 
named, . 


“Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled,” Oley Speaks 

A sacred song of this simplicity and with such a singable tune 
can hardly fail to appeal to many singers. The least skillful singer 
can make something of this song, which at the same time is swit- 
able for an artist. 4 
Wedding Song, Mary Rosa 

This is pleasant and not too long, but it has no striking char- 
acteristics that are particularly nuptial. It is a sentimental ballad 
for any song program, public or private. 


Three Songs, James H. Rogers 

“A Prayer” has words by Alfred Noyes and was written for 
Louise Homer. “Jewels” is a short song, for John McCormack, 
according to the first page. “The Flags of France” refers to the 
recent conflict. All three are excellently written without striving 
for effects and seeking strange sensations. Voice parts and accom- 
paniments are all practical and make no great demands on the 
performers. , 


Two Songs, Frances Wyman 

“Return of Spring” and “Absent” are the names of these two 
songs. The first one in r requires an accompanist of skill. 
Neither song is difficult to sing, however. 


Corals, Bryceson Treharne 

This is one of the simpler songs by this usually difficult com- 
poser. The voice part is sm and flowing, and the piano part 
is easy enough when once the modulations are recognized. It is 
an art song nevertheless, and can never be widely popular among 
the masses. 
“Victory Bells,” Frances Bedford Chapin 

Words and music are both by the same author, and the song is 
in a thoroughly ular vein. e subject is perhaps a little stale 
at present, Sut the song is spirited. 


“Yasmin,” Tom Dobson 


poser calls his song “a ghazel” and there will be few to 
PO on pry * asmin” is apparently Turkish or Arabian, 


iano solo, in which kind 
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for it mentions Mecca. There is an oriental flavor in this music. 
The accompaniment has variety and avoids the monotony which so 
often makes oriental songs drag. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston 
“The Doeskin Blanket,” Charles Wakefield Cadman 


This is a love song with an Indian flavor. The sentiment is uni- 
versal, but the external trappings have local color. ‘The composer 
of this song has often proved his ability to touch the heart of the 
American public. 

“Li'le Angel,” Charles Huerter 

The words are in dialect but the music is of the ballad type. The 
tune and the sentiment are both attractive. Perhaps the tenderness 
of the verses would be more appealing in better English. The dia- 
lect, however, will ‘have many admirers. 


“Soft, the Night Is Falling,” Benjamin F. Rungee 

This simple lullaby, with its natural and pleasing melody, was 
written for the Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura, but any amateur 
can sing it with more or less effect. The accompaniment is also 
very easy. 
“Paradox,” Charles Wakefield Cadman 


There is much passion and nervous energy in this song of senti- 
ment. It was written for Geraldine Farrar, and it is certainly in 
a style that she could make very effective. 


Gamble Hinged Music Company, Chicago 


“Peace Triumphal,” Words by Samuel Platt; Music by 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 


This is a big, inspiring melody, not difficult, but requiring a 
powerful voice for its adequate rendition. The range is an octave 
and a half, in the low key from B to F, in the high key from D 
to A flat. The accompaniment is well written for the’ piano and 
furnishes good support for the voice, and is not difficult to play. 


Wesley Webster, San Francisco 


“My Love o’ You,” Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Nocturne and Indian Legend for Piano, Abbie Gerrish 


Jones 


These pieces emphasize this gifted composer's talent for simple 
flowing melody. ‘oth of the piano pieces, as well as the song, 
are melodic throughout. They are light and popular, and, like 
much of the same compoter’s work, should prove pleasing to musi- 
cians who enjoy pemrany. The piano writing is well done and 
not difficult. Both of the piano pieces are valuable teaching pieces. 


Russian Symphony to Play Votichenko Work 


; Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony, 
is arranging the orchestration of several of the composi- 
tions of Sasha Votichenko, virtuoso of the tympanon, to 
be included as part of the regular repertory selections of 
the Russian Symphony. Two of these compositions, 
“Marche Heroique” and “Hymn of Free Poland,” the lat- 
ter dedicated to Olga Petrova, have already been played 
by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Altschuler 
conducting, at the Concert of Old and Modern Music pre- 
sented so successfully at the Maxine Elliott Theater, Sun- 
day evening, February 23; but a larger orchestration is 
now being arranged for several extra instruments. In this 
stirring “Hymn of Free Poland,” Mr. Votichenko has 
written a new national anthem for all the Slavic races, 
inspired by the glory of free Poland. The English words 
by Sigmund Spaeth, former music editor of the Evening 
Mail, are as follows: 
To Poland in her new estate, 
Hymns of glory sing. 
Through all the world triumphant, 
Let her brave spirit ring. 
Gone are now the days of woe, 
When tyrants’ swords held sway. 
Hail! the new born Liberty, 
The Dawn of Freedom’s Day. 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIKE RIP VAN WINKLE, 
WICHITA WAKES UP AT LAST 
AFTER A LONG, LONG SLEEP 


Symphony Orchestra “Pop” Concerts Are Resumed— 
Maud Powell and Efrem Zimbalist Head 
List of Concerts 
Wichita, Kan., March 2, 1919. 

This season has been the slowest in ten years and is 
now coming into its customary stride. A résumé of the 
past few weeks shows unusual activity, and outstanding in 
the concerts are those of Maud Powell, February 7, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, February 19. The Armitage manage- 
ment locally sponsored Mme. Powell and she drew the 
largest audience ever before assembled here for her. The 
program included a movement from the A major Mozart 
concerto, a G major sonata, by Lekeu, and two groups of 
smaller works. Axel Skjerne, pianist and accompanist, 
was heard to fine advantage in a group of piano solos. 
Somehow, Mme. Powell always brings a fine pianist along 
and Mr. Skjerne proved no exception to her rule. The 
Forum, well filled, and with an audience of strong Ameri- 
can tendencies, greeted Mme. Powell in extreme disre- 
gard of customary Wichita coolness to recital programs 
and she doubled her program with encores. 

Even better than ever, which is adding much, Mme. 
Powell was in excellent form and gracious in the ex- 
treme. Two movements of the John Alden Carpenter 
sonata were among the chief additions. 

Zimbalist, with Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano, played 
his first recital here, February 19, appearing as the sec- 
ond number on the Municipal series. He scored a com- 
plete success and presented the E major Handel sonata, 
the Paganini concerto and two groups of small works. 
As a representative of the Russian school, he augmented 
its popularity and the Forum was likewise filled for his 
program by an enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 
Supplementing the program were the usual popular en- 
cores and he should have been gratified at his reception 
on this first program. Two years ago he made a fine 
impression as soloist with the New York Symphony here. 
He is a fine musician and is counted among the popularly 
acclaimed violinists by Wichita music lovers, who have 
been slow to include him by reason of slight acquaintance. 
Here’s hoping he comes again and often! 


Symphony Orchestra “Pops” Resumed 


The Wichita Symphony Orchestra has resumed its oc- 
casional Sunday “Pops” with good attendance. Jetta 
Campbell-Stanley and Mr. Bishop have been the soloists 
to date. Mrs, Stanley was also presented by the Wichita 
Music Club in concert, January 30, and scored an artistic 
success; Lucile Kells accompanied. Russian and French 
songs were the chief program numbers, with an added 
group of American songs finely given and appreciated. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Ades Give Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Ades gave a recital at Friends Uni- 
versity, January 29. The Federation Band is giving Sun- 
day programs each week at the Forum and to full houses. 


Two Local Pianists Heard at State Convention 


Among those attending the annual Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association meeting from Wichita were Otto 
Fischer and Katherine Lewis, pianists. Both appeared on 
programs at the meeting, which was held at Emporia, 


Poppe and Dufresne in Recital 

The High School course presented Vera Poppe, cellist, 
and Eduvard Dufresne, French baritone, on January 31 
at the high school auditorium. Both are excellent artists 
and received a cordial reception. The accompaniments were 
finely done by Arvid Wallen, pianist, of Lindsborg, Kan. 
Miss Poppe presented the Boccherini A major sonata, 
smaller works by Cui, Debussy, and two of her own com- 
positions, also the Popper Hungarian rhapsody, all finely 
given, with excellent tone and technic entirely adequate 
to the demands of the numbers. Dufresne was in fine 
voice, and was an excellent interpreter, especially in the 


French songs. 
A Good Musical Library 


Wichita has a Carnegie library in which the local musi- 
cians should take great pride. A list of the music books 
and reference books on musical subjects to be found there 
has come to this writer’s desk and is, indeed, a large one. 
Julius Lucht, the librarian, must be a music lover. The 
list embraces standard books, encyclopedias and reference 
works of inestimable value, and it is hoped the musicians 
of Wichita will awake to the information at hand. 


Artists Coming 

Artists yet to come to Wichita this season and an- 
nounced are: McCormack, Galli-Curci, Homer, Gluck, the 
Miniature Symphony Orchestra, and the Metropolitan 
Quartet. 

Terry Ferrell Heard 

Terry Ferrell, violinist, pupil of Ralph Brokaw, one of 
the local soloists recently at the Sunday Federation Band 
concerts, gave a fine presentation of the Wieniawski con- 
certo in D major. The following week he played at the 
high school assembly, presenting the fourth Vieuxtemps 
concerto and Sarasate’s gypsy airs and a group by Kreis- 
ler, Schubert and Fanocher. The same evening he was 
the soloist at the Y. M. C. A. banquet, playing an entirely 
different group of solos. Wichita is watching his progress 
and he is proving his ability rapidly. He has been with 
Mr. Brokaw for several years and has a large technic, 
repertory, and unusual talent. R. D. 


Freda Engelhardt Under Pollak’s Management 


Freda Engelhardt, the violinist, has placed herself un- 
der the direction of Julian Pollak, the New York concert 
manager, for the coming season. Miss Engelhardt is a 
serious artist of well rounded technic and developed mu- 
sicianship. She has already made a deep and lasting im- 
pression. Miss Engelhardt has ever stepped aside from 
any except the most legitimate musicianly efforts, and by 
such methods has made for herself an enviable place 
among the young violinists of America. 

Born in this country, she showed marked talent for the 
violin at the age of ten years, and the serious study which 
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began at that time has developed her mastery of the instru- 
ment. She is fortunate in possessing a most valuable and 
beautiful instrument, which, under her skillful fingers, 
sings with a voice of great depth and wonderful loveliness. 
Although temperamental, she is modest and sincere, and 
these traits appeal at once to her hearers, who never fail 
to recognize in her an interpreter of unusual integrity and 
convincing force. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Baker, Elsie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 2 

Breeskin, Elias—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, IIl., May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15; Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 7; Nashville, Tenn., April 29. 


De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Ellerman, Amy—Y oungstown, Ohio, March 30. 

Fitziu, Anna—Columbus, Ohio, April 25; Memphis, 


Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, la., May 26; Evanston, IIl., May 31. 

Foerster, Elsa—Philadelphia, Pa, March 16. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12; Dallas, 
Tex., April 21. 

Garrison, Mabel—Fitchburg, einen an 8. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Grainger, Percy—Bangor, Me., March 13 

Hart, Charles—Olean, N. Y., March 13; nr Niu 

March 18; Halifax, N. a4 April 28. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Cleveland, Ohio, March 25; Toronto, 
Canada, March 27. 

Hempel, Frieda—Atlanta, Ga., March 20; East Orange, 
N. J., March 25 

Heyward, Lillian W heeling, W. Va., March 29. 

Hinkle, ee Mass., "May 9; Evanston, 
Ill. 0. 

Hofmann, osef— Montreal, March 
ronto, Canada, March 18. 

Jamieson, Margaret—Newark, N. J., March 18. 


Canada, 16; To- 
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The Jury for the Prize Competition 
of the Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival, 1919 


Louis Srey Henry Rabaud (Boston); Frederick 
Stock (Chicago); Rubin Goldmark (New York); Richard 
Aldrich (New York), and George Copeland (Boston) 
constitute the jury which will award the prize of One 
Thousand ($!,000) Dollars offered by Mrs. Ps: Coolidge 
of New York, to the composer of the viola and piano 
sonata or suite submitted. 

The prize winning work will be performed by Messrs. 
Bailly and Copbeln the coming Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

The competition is open until July 15th. 
Detailed Information may be obtained from 
Hago Kortschak 


Care of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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lordan maa Vera—Hartford, Conn., March 27. 

ordan, Mary—Chicago, Ill, March 17; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 25. 

Lashanska, Hulda—Waterbury, Conn., March 21. 
Lazaro, Hipolito—Waterbury, Conn., March 21. 


Lindquist, Albert—Fitchburg, Mass., 
Macbeth, Florence— Milwaukee, Wis., mann 13. 
Masson, Greta—Stamford, Conn., March 19; Boston, 


Mass., April 12. 
Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Minn., 
peg, Canada, April 5 


March 30; Winni- 


Miura, Tamaki—Pittsburgh, Pa., March 13; Detroit, 
Mich., March 15. 

Morgana, Nina—Scranton, es March 19. 

Morris, Gretchen—Newark, N. J., March 18. 


Morrisey, Marie—Salina, Kan., March 13; Kerrington, 


Kan., March 14; McPherson, Kan., March 17; 
Hutchinson, Kan., March 18; Fitchburg, Mass., 
May 8; Keene, N. H., May 23. 
Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9 and 
April 8. 
Patton, Fred—Olean, N. Y., March 13; Halifax, N. S., 
April 28. 
Pilzer, Max—Sewickley, Pa., March 17. 
uine, John—Portland, Me., March 13. 
ppold, Marie—Denver, Col., March 13. 
Scotti Grand Opera Company—Dallas, Tex., May 5 
and 6. 
Silber, Sidney—Sioux City, Ia., March 13; Lincoln, 


Neb., March 14. 
Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 
Tollefsen Trio—Fremont, Ohio, March 18; Wooster, 
Ohio, March 19; Hamilton, N. Y., March 20. 
Torpadie, Greta—Boston, Mass., March 30. 
Van Gordon, Cyrena—Oxford, Ohio, March 17. 
Whitehill, Clarence—Waterbury, cans noe 8. 
Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., weers 8. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, ass., May 9. 


Guests Enjoy Daughters of Ohio Program 

The Daughters of Ohio in New York, Mrs. William J. 
Cauthers, president, held their last meeting on Monday 
afternoon, March 10, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 


. chairman of the day was Mrs. E. W. Kingsland, who an- 


nounced that her guests of honor were overseas men from 
debarkation hospitals, Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer and Lieut. William H. Santelmann. Those 


taking part in her program were Elisabeth Marbury, 
Amelia Bingham, Mrs. Daniel Nally, Louise Julien, Fay 
Foster, Maj. 
Ferd Rycroft. 


Helen R. Bastedo, G. Henry Nesslage and 
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THE UNDERWOOD MANUFLEX 


saves time and nerves,—gives relaxation, conhdence and ease in 
playing which is priceless, For pianists and v 
Price $10.00 





Read what Kreisler, Hutcheson, Shattuck, Hageman and other 
artists say about this "wonderful hand developer, 
Teacher's Agent Wanted 
ADDRESS: REX UNDERWOOD, Box 259, Chicago, Ill. 





Vanderpool Songs “Appeal Wherever Used” 


Caryl B. Storrs, the critic of the Minnea olis Journal, 
referred to Harriet McConnell’s singing of Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s “Values” with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in the following manner: “Her encores were 
the gavotte from “Mignon” and the sincerely beautiful 
“Values,” dedicated to Miss McConnell.” 

A recent Sunday night, Martha Atwood, soprano, used 
Vanderpool’s “Values,” “I Did Not Know” and “Ma Little 
Sunflower” at a very successful concert which she gave 
at the Gramatan Hotel. Bronxville, N. Y. On Sater 
24, when Norman Arnold, tenor, appeared as soloist at the 
Rubinstein Club concert, he programmed “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains” with very good effect. Vera Curtis, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang “Values” at the 
International Music Festival in Boston recently, and 
George Reimherr has permanently added “I Did Not 
Know,” “Values” and “Love and Roses” to his repertory. 

Irving Jackson was among the artists to render the pro- 
gram for the last musicale of the season, given on Friday 
afternoon, February 28, at the home of Emma Thursby 
Mr. Jackson, ac companied by the well known composer, 
sang “Values,” “Design” and “I Did Not Know” to such 
advantage as to display his excellent baritone voice in a 
manner that was thoroughly pleasing to all the guests, 
among whom were Marguerite Sylva, Grace Kerns and 
Zo Elliott, the composer of “The Long, Long Trail.” 

The following are a few comments from the musicians 
throughout the country about Mr. Vanderpool’s compo- 
sitions : 

I want to let you know that I sang “Values” and it went so 


“big” that I had to repeat it. Many prominent wemen were in 
the audience and a number of the club presidents came to me after 


the concert to ask about “Values,” and I told them all about it. 
I expect to tour New York State and shall use the song a lot. 
(Signed) Emory B. RAnboirn. 
I like your songs so much “that 1 shall be delighted to become 
acquainted with more of them. (Signed) Netutre M. Goutp, 


You surely have the gift of. composing, and I am going to use 


the following songs myself: “I Did Not Know,” “Design” and 
“Every Little Nail,’ Arthur Hackett sang another song that I 
would like to have very much. He used it here in the Men- 
delssohn Club and it went very big. It was “Ye Moanin’ Moun 


tains.” (Signed) Frank Parker, 
I have heen using some of your compositions with particular 
success. I consider “Values” and “I Did Not Know” two of the 


best in my repertory. (Signed) Mary WItiraMs, 


I have two songs by your Vv ande »rpool in my repertory, viz. “I 
Did Not Know” and “If.” I am particularly pleased with the 
former, as it is a song that takes with the pa public. I have 
no doubt this song will succeed if it is in good hands. 
(Signed) Epcar Fottston, 
“Values” is without doubt one of the best songs that has come 
to my notice. “I Did Not Know” is also very beautiful and I sing 
both with real pleasure. I am singing and teaching these songs 
with splendid success. (Signe d) Harry » Scnurz. 


I have used two of your songs which have been most successful 
with practically al] types of audiences. 

(Signed) H. L. Burier. 

Your contributions are those that appeal to a person and make 

them look forward to receiving your new songs. I thank vou for 
them. (Signed) Harry Mclgan, 
I am singing “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” 

in my concert work with remarkable success 

(Signs d) 


and “Adventure Bold” 


Georce Mavpen, 


Where all of your work contains so much of melediousness and 
wealth of harmonic constructive merit, coupled with originality, | 
would beg leave to refrain from expressing an especial liking for 
any particular one. Wishing you all puss ” your com 
positions, (Signed) ROEM MING, 


ibe success fc 
ROBERT 
Autumn Moon” is 9 rousing good number and “I 
and “If” are effective and deserve success. 
(Signed) Wiutuam J, 


‘*Neath the 
Did Not Know” 


PALK. 





I'm numbering and using your songs in my own repertory and 


in my teaching work so much and I feel as though you were an 
old friend. I found you “’Neath the Autumn Moon” a grateful 
number for sopranos. Two of my pupils, Edna Bradford and Kath 
eleen Stokes, have used it with great success both in Chautauqua 


and band concert work and I find your two attractive little num 
bers, “Every Little Nail” and “Design,” 
and expression, I have added them 


(Signed) 


both delightful in melody 
to my repertory of songs 
George Westtain Davirs. 


I must say that I am very much interested in your songs and 
shall cortalaly be pleased to receive your new compositions 
(Signed) Sissteretta Jones. 
You have two treasures in “I Did Not Know” and “Ma Little 
Sunflower,” for they are written in the right way and shall make 
a a8 popular as any songs that have made Carrie Jacobs Bond 
ou certainly hit me in the right place with “Ma Little Sunflower.” 
I am going to use it at my next recital, and after I sing it I will 
pass it on to several of my pupils. 
(Signed) Ray W. Wineare. 
I find your songs splendid material for vocal development and 
wherever they are used they please 
(Signed) 


Mag D. Miturr, 





Songs fom the Programs | 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


|] H. N. REDMAN, After Sorrows Night 

Behind the Hill-Top | 

CLAUDE WARFORD, Pieta 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST, Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes. 








American Master Songs by Bainbridge Crist, 
Cecil Burleigh, William Lester, Leo Ornstein, Pay 
Foster. Julius Chaloff, Walter Golde. Homer Samuels, 
Se) Max Heinrich—Sent on ten days’ trial 


Tor atherv Program Suggestions write, 
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German Opera Stopped in New York 
me time ago Rudolph Christians, head of the Ru- 

J ph Christians Producing Corporation, announced that 
his organization would produce German light opera in 
at the Lexington Theater, New York, for a sea- 
on of several weeks, beginning March 6. The manager 

f the corporation was Dr. Max Winters and the musi- 
cal director, Paul Eysler, an Austrian subject who was 
bliged to leave his position as one of the assistant con- 
juctors at the Metropolitan Opera House on account of 

s nationality. Despite much advice—some of it coming 
from his own couuttymen—not to undertake so prema- 
turely anything which was bound to rouse public opinion, 
Christians persisted ir, the preparations for his season. 
Ihe Musica Courtex launched an open letter of protest 

ainst it several weeks ago, starting an organized move- 
ment which culminated in strong protests from, among 
other bodies, the American Defense Society, the National 
Security League, the Association of New York Concert 
Managers, and the Italian Chamber of Commerce. 

There were various reports of what soldiers and sailors 
would do if the company insisted on trying to start the 
season. The Navy Club, while deploring any threats of 
violence, took the lead in the preparation of a petition 
against the opera and on Monday morning, March 10—the 
season was due to begin that evening—an eighteen year 
old sailor, W. C. McCrae, and Carlton S. King, manager 
of the Navy Club, presented it to Mayor Hylan’s secre- 
tary. The petition and the rumors of a disturbance evi- 
dently converted the mayor, for he sent Secretary Whalen 
to see the management, which, through Dr. Winter, im- 
mediately announced that the season would be abandoned 
and money from the advance sale repaid to ticket holders. 


(German 


for American Singers 


American Singers announces Gilbert 
and Sullivan's “Patience” as the next opera to be added 
to its repertory, for a limited engagement, beginning 
Tuesday evening, March 18. “Patience” will also be 
given on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and Satur- 


“Patience” 
The Society of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


day matinée. “Robin Hood” will be retained in the pro- 
gram of the week, with a special St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration, Monday night (when Orville Harrold will sing 
“The Wearin’ o’ the Green” and other old Irish ballads 
between the acts) and will be presented Wednesday mati- 
uee and Saturday night. “The Bohemian Girl” will be 
given for one performance only, Friday night, with Or- 
ville Harrold in the role of Thaddeus. 


Gabriella Besanzoni in New York 


Gabriella Besanzeni, contralto, generally reckoned 
among the very first operatic artists of today, is in New 
York. She has sung at all the leading houses of. Italy, 
Spain, and South America and came here from Havana, 
where she had just completed a season with the Bracale 
organization. She has never sung in America as yet, but 
will be heard here next season without doubt, as there 
is a lively contest on between the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago companies to secure her services. Both sides are 
bidding high. 


Metropolitan to Give “The Blue Bird” 


It is announced that the Metropolitan Opera will a 
clude in its next year’s novelties, “The Blue Bird,” 
opera on the Maeterlinck play, with music by Albert 
Wolf, an assistant conductor at the Opéra-Comique, Paris. 
Any profits which may accrue from the Metropolitan per- 
formances of the opera will go to the aid of the devas- 
tated districts of Belgium and France. 


Galli-Curci to Join Metropolitan? 


Rumor has it that Amelita Galli-Curci has become a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company and_ that 
the prima donna will not appear with the Chicago Opera 
Association at the Lexington Theater, New York, next 
season. The report also says she may ‘appear at the Met- 
ropolitan during the coming season or, if not, the season 
after that, 
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SUE HARVARD, 
the soprano, who was 8o well received on the occasion of 
her first recital in New York on October 18 that another 
such appearance has been booked for her for April 21. 
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** Poetic Interpretations and Musicianship Deserve Highest C 





EVANS. 





“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” by F. S. Converse, is more 
notable as an orchestral than as a vocal composition, after the 
modern style, and it was not in this that the singer's richly 
sonorous baritone was heard to the best advantage yesterday, 
though he delivered his part with authority, There was a 
greater degree of success for him in the two short Chinese 
tone poems, “On a Screen” and “The Odalisque,” by John 
Alden Carpenter, which Mr, Evans sang with skill and under- 
standing. —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Edwin Evans did well to bring forward five songs of American 
authorship. These songs were delivered by r. Evans with 
appropriate sentiment and expression in a voice whose natural 
quality is sonorous and agreeable. Mr. Evans was heartily 
applauded and recalled.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Edwin Evans, whose repute and art are wider than his Phila- 
delphia habitat, served admirably as soloist. Mr, Evans is a 
singer who has made clear enunciation of English an art in 
itself, individual interpretation. He 


timbre and insight and 


Address: 


BARITONE-—Soloist Philadelphia Orchestra—February 28 and March 1, 1919 


* REMARKABLY FINE ENUNCIATION ” 
EVANS STUDIOS - - - 


Converse's ballad setting of Keats’ “La Bolle 
as should be, for a ballad is, after all, 
action cod 


dramatized F. S. 
Dame Sans Merci” 
narrated drama in which voice is scenic setting, 
dramatic persone.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


The soloist, Edwin Evans, well known in the concert field, 
achieved a distinct success and was recalled many times. — 
Philadelphia Record. 


There was something unusual in yesterday’s program, a soloist 
who actually lives in Philadelphia. Edwin Evans is the gentle- 
man’s name, and if you haven’t heard him sing before it is 
proof that you neglect the artists that live among you, 

Mr. Evans is a baritone, and a good one, but with quite a 
few others he suffers from the afliction of _egias lived his life 
in Philadelphia. But when I heard Evans iy | those 
lovely songs yesterday, it struck me with force that he is a 
hea sight more artistic and pleasing to listen to than many 
“celebrities.”"—Philadelphia Press. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. William C. Carl Plays for Guests 
of Hon. Philip Berolzheimer 
The Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain of 
New York, gave a dinner to the Hon. Alfred J. Johnson, 
the retiring City Chamberlain, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on Thursday evening, March 6, The 
dinner was one of the most elaborate functions ever ar- 
ranged for in New York. An enormous tent of blue 
chiffon was erected in the grand ballroom and the table 
inside was arranged in the shape of a horseshoe, the cen- 
ter of which was a representation of a city park, deco- 
rated with palms, trees, bushes, growing plants, cut flowers, 
tountains, walks, stone benches, and around which was a 
moss carpet. Elaborate souvenirs were presented to each 
of the guests. A musical program was furnished during 
the course of the dinner by the Elsa Fischer String Quar- 
tet. After the speeches had been concluded, Judge Dow- 
ling, the toastmaster, called for Dr. William rl, who 
was among the guests, and after presenting Dr. Carl, Mr. 
Berolzheimer escorted him to the organ, where he played 
a recital of organ music. The guests were as follows: 
Ag! = ~ C. Anderson, Jos. J. Bach, W. L. Ball, Edmund Barrett, 
A. . Bechstein, Alfred M. Bedell, Hon. A, C. Benninger, Hon. 
Philip B Emil B , Paul Block, Hon, Peter 
Brady 7 F. Brady, Daniel A. Breen, Dr. N. L. Britton, 
‘dwin Bruns, James I. Burke, Hon. William P. Burr, Hon. 
Jacob A. Cantor, Dr. William C. Carl, Hon. Bird S. Coler, B. G. 
Collier, Leonard A. Cohn, Dr. Ko al §. Eepeland, Frank J. Coyle, 
Lester Cuddihy, C. . Curry, J ky J. Curtin, Hon. William Dal- 
ton, Chief Inpector Daly, Hon. John H, Delaney, Hon. C. D. 
Donohue, Philip S. Donohue, Hon. Victor J. Dowling, Hon, Thomas 
° prenmen, on. William H. Edwards, Hon. A ‘ram I. Elkus, 
illiam English, Hon. Richard E. Enright, Hon, Daniel E. 
Finn, "Haley Fiske, Jos. A. Flynn, Commodore R. P. Forshew, 
Ss. F Hon. W. W. Foster, William L. Freuden- 
stein, Aisert, E. Gans, Hon. Francis D, Gallatin, Sumner Gerard, 
Hon. John F Cea Hon. Edward J. Glennon, yena j- Glynn, 
William A. Gramer Randolph Guggenheimer, Louis M. Hahlo, 
ohn C. Nw ‘Louis C. Haggerty, Jerome J. Booey, Hon, 
oa . Hoge Hon, James A. Hamilton, Augustin S. Hardart, 
ohn Harman, Dr. John A. pncvinn, Hon. Nicholas J. 
Soren Col. William Hayward, Hon. William R. Hearst, Inspector 
Dominick Heery, Hon. Joseph P. Hennessy Benjamin Hernandez, 
Clarence S. Herter, pounene S . Hine, Hon. David Hirshfield, James 
i: Hoey, Willis Holly, 1.-B. Hopper, Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
rank H, Hu! beeen a Huber, Hon. Murray Hulbert, F. 
Fiutehinges, Hon. John F aye Hon. Qitres ohnson, Eli 
Wek Harry L. Joyce, my Keim, E. Kimmel rg, Arnold 
Koehler, Hon. we H. ay» Fadl 4 Kraus, Hon. E. B. 
La Fetra, ’ J » Larkin, Gea. John A. Leagh, 
Channin; Leidy, Hew at P. Leo, Benjamin Lissberger 
Hon. Richard P. yden, Hon. James E. "McBride, Hon. Arnold 
B, tay, Hon. Martin T. Manton, Hon. Frank J. Martin, mS 3 
Martin, Hon. Thomas D. i Gaeta Hon. John H, McCovey 3 
McGill, Hon, are MR wade, Hon. Richard H itchell, 
Dr. Frank J. Mon g Moore, Hon. Robert L. Moran, 
Henry L. Moses, Hon, bdo F. Mulqueen, igs 4 M. Murphy, 
y Murray, Bert M. M. Nomburg, on. Morgan y 
O’Brien, I ‘or ey “O'Brien, Joseph O'Brien, oe O’Connor, 
Henry Ollesheimer, Hon. Thomas E. Patten, Art J. Philbin, 
qvne E. Pisevet Hon, Seeuees D. Porter, gomnee B. Regan, 
D. Ri i Ww. Me movies Hon. + . Rosalsky, 
Rdward §. _Rothehil 


E. M. Hon. John G. Saxe, A. 
Scheuer, rimidian, elif Seasor Wain J. Shea, 
ine Otto B. Sh 
ie F, 

omas F 


ulhoff, H ames Sinnott 
lency alfred. E. Smith, 
Noah S. Stancliffe, a 
zowen Sternberger, 

















yard . JS hong Wits “A. Stephens Major 

Stern, S Sol, M M Stroock, Hon. ward 
Hon. Alfred J. Talley, Vincent Tan- 
Charo conge kV Roreey To a Dr. 


an Namee, . A. 
Clarence C. Vernam, Hor obert 1 Wats Sen, 
ames J. Walker, Hon. ir aish, Hon. Fred- 
on. Rodman Wanamaker, . Grover A, Wha- 
Whittemore, Carl Witihelo William ‘Willis, 
ward Wise, Frank Wolf, Hon. John R. Voorhis, Henry Zucker- 


. Arthur S, Somers, 
Maurice Swit itzer, 


Ornstein with Two Orchestras 
Last Ron PN nce at Carnegie Hall, Leo Orn- 
stein the MacDowell concerto in D minor with the 
New a Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky con- 
ductor. He played the same work with the Philadelphia 
io ote under Leopold Stokowski last Friday and Sat- 
urday. 


Fitziu to Sing in West Indies and Mexico 

Anna Fitziu has been signed by Impresario Bracale for 
his forthcoming summer opera season in Porto Rico, 
Mexico and elsewhere. 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF INVENTS 
NOVEL DEVICE TO FORESTALL 
THE OPERA CRITICS 


(Continued from page 5.) 
pains from top to toe and, worst of all, a confirmed melan- 
choly. He never laughs, and this moves father and 
all the rest of the royal family to tears. Every device is 
tried to induce him even to crack the faintest smile, but in 
vain. There are three witches mixed up in the plot, who 
foretell his fate with cards, and the one who olds the 
malevolent card that wishes his sour and melancholy fate 
on him always turns up at the wrong moment, just as they 
are going to make him laugh, and spoils everything. (By 
the way, on account of this card determined fate, the 
personages all represent cards and are appropriately cos- 
tumed. The King, for instance, is the King of Spades.) 
Finally a great festival is held in the hope of cheering up 
the sad and saddening Prince. Nothing avails, however, 
until a mischievous youngster, taking umbrage at the sinis- 
ter figure of the old witch who glides about in the crowd 
spoiling every attempt at merriment, trips her up and sends 
her rolling the over heels. Now in the psychology of 
audiences a stage fall is always good for a laugh—more 
than one comedian has built up his reputation on that fact 
—and in this case it brings forth laughter not only from 
the audience but from the Prince, too. So the Prince 
laughs and is well; but he is told that, according to his 
fate, he must seek out three beautiful oranges to guaran- 
tee the permanency of his cure. Everybody thinks the 
Prince is foolish to go hunting the three most beautiful 
oranges in the world, when oranges are so easy to find in 
Italy, every one beautiful, but he persists until he finally 
locates the orange grove where are the three most beauti- 
ful oranges in the world—huge ones, incidentally, each big 
enough to conceal a beautiful young lady. He opens one, 
but the inmate expires at once, dying of thirst upon ex- 
posure to the air after her long internment. The same 
fate meets the second. However, on opening the third 
orange he is thoughtful enough to hand in a cup of water 
before the conversation begins, and of course he is a 
cooked goose. She has him. Luckily she is the most beau- 
tiful of the three anyway, so they are married and live 
happily ever after. 
Symbolic 

Prokofieff admits that there is a great deal of symbolism 
in this story. He also admits that he doesn’t know what 
the symbolism symbolizes, and what’s more, he doesn’t 
care. And if he doesn’t, none of us need to, I’m sure. 

For Eye and Ear Alike 


“[ want to write a work that will be as much for the 
eye as for the ear,” said he. “Now that the day of the 
old fashioned aria, a set number interrupting the action, 
has gone by, | feel that the audience ought to be kept 
just as interested in what it sees as in what it hears, What- 
ever may be the opera’s fate, nobody will be able to accuse 
it of lack of action. There is a little of everything and 
not a moment in which something is not happening. You'll 
find no long winded philosophic dissertations in it.” 

“Do you employ a chorus?” 

“I suppose it might be called a chorus. I have several 
groups of people, who first appear in the prologue, and 
then dash in from time to time to make their wants known. 
It is all very fantastic. For instance, in the midst of the 
serious scene in which the King is shedding tears over 
his son’s illness, a group of lovers of comedy rush in, pro- 
testing that everything is too sad and doleful and crying 
for something lighter.” 

“And the cast?” 

Four Principal Characters 


“Oh, it is too early, of course, to tell who the artists 
will be to create it. The four principal characters are all 
men and there is an interesting story connected with that. 
Gozzi was a great friend of the ladies. The consequence 
was that he picked out the actresses of his company for 
their looks and their complaisance to his wishes, and as a 
result had a lot of beauties in his company whose pulchri- 
tude was greater than their acting ability, He recognized 
this fact himself, and consequently had four splendid male 
actors to keep up the reputation of his company and attract 
the public, so that cach of the ‘fables’ he wrote for his 
own theater has four male roles more important than any 
of the female ones.” 

“And the music? Is it ultra-modern?” 

Music Not Ultra-Modern 


“No, I don’t think it can be called that. It is not, of 
course, served up in arias and duets and quartets and all 
that sort of thing, but I have purposely tried to keep it 
simple and fluent, so that the ear may catch all the nice- 
ties of the dialogue without the attention being too much 
detracted from what is going on upon the stage. My or- 
chestration will be purposely light, too, to allow the text 
every opprtunity to get over, as you phrase it. At present 
1 have two acts sketched complete, words and music, and 
am at work upon the book of the third act. I don’t know 
just where I am going to spend the summer, I should like 
to go to Scotland, but traveling is so difficult I think I 
shall seek some quiet place here in America and spend 
there the three or four months that will be necessary to 
write the orchestral score.” 

“But you will be in America next season anyway, will 
you not?” 

“Oh, yes. I shall want to be in Chicago when they are 
preparing the opera.” 

“And your concerts?” 

Will Continue Concerts 

“I expect to keep on with them too. My only objection 
to concerts is that when they are over they are finished, 
so to say. All that one can leave behind is a memory, 
while with a composition, and es ially with an opera 
which, if successful, is seen and heard by thousands of 
people all over the world, one has created something that 
serves as a very lasting monument.” 


Penelope Davies Sings for Women’s Club 
Penelope Davies, soprano, was given a hearty reception 
by the Women’s Club of Elizabeth, N. J., when she ap- 
peared there on March 6 and sang songs by Burleigh, 
Treharne and J. B. Wells. Flora McD. Mills was the ac- 
_companist. 
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Fine Detroit Institute Faculty Concert 


The first of a series of faculty concerts by this enter- 
prising institution was given January 15. The heads of 
departments (Guy Bevier Williams, piano; William 
Howland, voice; Charles Frederic Morse, piano; Wil- 
liam Grafing King, violin, and Philipp Abbas, cello) 
presented a program comprising the Saint- Saéns so- 
nata for cello and piano, arias from “The Messiah” 





GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, 
Pianist. 


and songs, numbers by Enesco, Ravel and Sinding for 
piano; “Rondo Capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns, violin; the 
Boéllman “Variations Symphoniques” for cello, and a 
trio by Mendelssohn beautifully played by Messrs. Wil- 
liams, King and Abbas, who have formed a permanent 
trio organization for concert work. 

Mr. King is the concertmaster and Mr. Abbas the 
first cellist of the Detroit Orchestra. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Musical Art, with its strong faculty under 
Mr. Williams’ efficient leadership, is a potent influence 
in the musical life of Detroit. 





Tamaki Miura Singing “Art Songs of Japan” 

In a letter to the White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, Tamaki Miura says: “I admire very much the ‘Art 
Songs of Japan’ by Gertrude Ross, They are very Jap- 
anese and indeed beautiful. I shall sing ‘Fireflies’ and 
‘Butterfly’ next Sunday evening (March 2) at Princess 
Lwoff’s residence, when she is giving a reception in my 
honor.” 


CARUSO MARRIED AGAIN— 


But to the Same Wife—Couple Wedded According to 
Catholic Rites After Mrs. Caruso Is Received 
Into Church 

Last Saturday morning, March 8, Dorothy Park Ben- 


jamin Caruso, whose unexpected marriage on August 
21, 1918, made quite a stir at the time, was received into 
the Catholic Church, and fifteen minutes afterward Mr 
and Mrs. Caruso were married for a second time, the 


ceremony being performed in the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, by the 
Rev. Father William B. Martin, assistant rector. 

Beside the tenor and his bride, there were only three 
witnesses to the ceremony—Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s 
secretary, and Mrs, Walter Romeyn Benjamin, 154 West 
Eighty-eighth street, whose husband is said to be an 
uncle of the bride, with her daughter Ottavia. It will 
be remembered that the Benjamin family was not rep 
resented at the original ceremony last August, which 
took place at the Marble Collegiate Church, Rev. Oli- 
ver Paul Barnhill officiating. 

Mrs. Caruso, although a graduate of the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, had never been baptized in the Cath- 
olic Church until last Saturday morning. 


Ivor Novello Arrives 


Ivor Novello, the young English composer of “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” accompanied by his mother, 
Clara Novello Davies, arrived in New York last Friday 
on board the Mauretania. Mr. Novello has just com 
pleted a new companion piece to the famous war song 
of his, which will be published shortly. He has also 
made arrangements to have one of his musical comedies 
produced in America. Mr. Novello and his mother, who 
established a reputation here for herself several years ago 
as a vocal teacher, will remain here for six weeks. 


Voedisch Managing 
Colorado Springs Concert Series 
is managing a series of 





Alma Voedisch concerts at 


the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Col. Among 
the artists who have appeared so far are Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Florence Nash, Marie Morrisey and Harriet 


McConnell, 


Patton’s “Jewish” Coat 

A small boy sat in rapt attention while Fred Patton was 
singing at the February § concert given under, the aus- 
pices of the New York Evening Globe, and was particu- 
larly impressed by the fact that the artist was wearing 
evening dress. Apparently the only time he had ever seen 
a dress suit worn was at a Hebrew wedding, for his com 
ment after the performance was: “Gee! I liked the guy's 
singing who had on a ‘Jewish coat’.’ 


Roberts Soloist with Fortnightly Club 


Emma Roberts was the soloist at the March 11 meeting 
of the Cleveland Fortnightly Musical Club. She opened 
her program with a group of folksongs of the Allies, ar- 
ranging them in the order in which the countries entered 
the war. Other composers represented on the program 
were Aubert, Fevrier, Poldowski, Rachmaninoff, Sach 
novsky, Balakiereff, A. Walter Kramer, Burleigh, H. T. 
Loomis and McFadyen. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


(Continued from last week.) 





... But holding up the discussion of melody ballads and 
other concessions which must be made by the recitalists for 
the benefit of the newcomers to our concert halls, I hope 
you will pardon me, if I make a little digression. 1 am 
writing this week’s installment at home in bed, ill with 
the very popular complaint. As I think of the big sub- 
ject which I am trying to convey to the musicians of the 
country, now there come to me recollections of many 
amusing and sometimes trying incidents which have made 
me pause, 

Discourteous to Talk at Concerts 


Sometimes I have been nonplussed by the audiences, the 
very people to whom have come with the feasts of 
melody and for whom the whole movement is made. For 
instance, trying to make the audience observe correct rules 
of conduct. 1 am sure that it is through no intentional 
desire to be discourteous that people talk during the per- 
formance, but with some sets of people, the matter of 
keeping the mouth shut is a task that calls for all the pa- 
tience and tact of a Job. 

“You cannot get the value out of the music if you talk,” 
1 say. “You must concentrate on one thing or another ; 
if you have a very important conversation take it outside. 
If you want to stay, don’t talk, If you talk you annoy the 
rest of the audience; if you talk you make it difficult for 
the artist to do his work. He is painting a picture in 
notes; why break up his state of mind?” 


—Or Move About 


Making the people understand that it is not correct 
ctiquette to move about during the playing of a number is 
another problem. It is the habit of so many, calmly to 
enter or leave while a solo is being rendered. Changing 
seats, sometime noisily, is another annoyance we encounter. 
And do not think that this state of affairs is only found 
in the centers of the East Side, or among the youngsters. 
Indeed not; I have been annoyed by people talking and 
moving about at some fashionable clubs. In the case of 
the more illiterate | can put down the discourtesies to mis- 
understanding; in the case of the fashionable folk, 1 char- 
acterize the conduct as a direct slap at the artists: With 
the poorer folk, 1 explain rules of concert conduct with 
patience and forbearance; with the others, I slam with all 
the vitriol in my being. 

Once | had been asked by an organization to aid them 
in laying the foundations of a public forum. They felt 
that if a big concert were announced, that it would get 
the people together. Moreover, they hoped to combine 
the musical program with the discussions. There was a 
large crowd. The high and mighty officials sat upon the 
stage. There were two or three judges, a district attorney, 
a famous educator, etc.—you know the kind of individuals 
who gather for such an occasion. I proceeded with my 
program. At the very first note, the district attorney 
turned to the judge and started a discussion. The famous 
educator went over and changed his seat so that he could 
talk with the local superintendent. One of the judges 
took out his speech and ruffled the pages audibly. I looked 
hard at the celebrities, but they took no notice, probably 
not realizing their offense. A second artist was introduced 
and the violin was played. Thjs seemed the signal for a 
general conference. People came and went from the stage, 
these highlights of the community. When the number 
was finished, I was supposed to announce the next artist, 
but I didn’t. There was a dead pause, as I went over to 
the distinguished gentlemen and told them very tersely 
and to the point that unless they kept quiet, remained 
quietly seated, and annoyed the audience no further, that 
they would have to leave. I think many artists will agree 
with me in this: during the Liberty Loan drives and the 
Red Cross drives, where musicians were asked to aid, that 
the officials showed little or no courtesy to them. The 
biggest man in the world is not so big that he can afford 
to be discourteous to an artist, or disrupt the atmosphere 
of a musical number. I was giving a program at a thea- 
ter where the then Governor Whitman was to speak. He 
was due to arrive at any moment. The chairman of the 
reception committee informed me of that fact. I told him 
I'd be glad: to wait until he arrived to proceed with the 
music; no, it might be some time, he said, but when the 
Governor arrived it would be necessary to break in with 
“Here Comes the Chief,” or something like that. I told 
him that I had every respect for the Governor but that I 
would not permit any of the artists to be upset in that 
way. It was a case of no music or adherence to rules of 
etiquette, so when the Governor arrived, he waited until 
the end of the musical number. And I’m sure that is as 
he would have had it himself, if he had known. 

In another meeting of the Armenian-Syrian Relief in 
which J had been asked to aid, we had made a beautiful 
program. When I picked up the printed sheet, I found 
that in the middle of the evening there were several speak- 
ers—and the music at the beginning and end. I protested 
that it was unfair to the artists that they should be held 
up through interminable speeches and that all the atmos- 
phere of the music would be destroyed. (For let me con- 
tide a secret to you: In every instance where I have formed 
programs for work of this sort, next to approving of the 
objects involved, it has been my desire to grasp another 
opportunity to put over a musical effort.) The audience 
gathered. There was a fine chance to deliver a musical 
lesson! And that’s why you saw my name and the Globe 
concerts so liberally placed throughout the various drives, 
Also, it was my conviction, through experience, that music 
could open up the purses of people, as well as their hearts, 
in times of necessity. This in itself was a good thing to 
bring forcibly to the attention of the officials. The more 
people we could get to realize music’s charm, the better for 
musicians. In the first Liberty Loan, music was just a 
frill; in the further loans, music was the principal element. 


Concert Etiquette 


To return now, to the question of what we wilt call con- 
cert etiquette, I could cite dozens of instances that would 


try any one. I could tell you of centers where the piano 
has been described as a grand (by the person in charge) 
and turned out to be an old square or upright, and some- 
times there were pedals lacking; one piano was locked and 
the holder of the keys not to be found—and a concert pi- 
anist was expected to play! A hall where a portable, 
wheezy organ was offered as the piano; brilliant officials 
who thought to brighten the program with local talent 
consisting of little girls in faded pink ballet dresses sing- 
ing suggestive cabaret songs; halls icy cold; halls blazing 
hot; halls poorly ventilated; halls full of smoke; halls 
with waiters of an adjoining cafe adorning the background 
—how I could extend this list of indignities! Of course 
these mishaps are only occasional. They are the one-out- 
of-twenty instances, and tiey are being diminished as time 
goes on, and our experience forewarns us, and we fore- 
warn the people in charge. 

Fortunately, in almost every instance, the artists are 
good fellows, end come out bravely despite the handicap, 
with an extra ovation from the audience, who have gently 
but firmly been informed of the conditions. The artists 
who are more familiar with the work know that I am the 
first to fight for their rights, and moreover, they know 
that we are making new trails. 

Few Soloists Grumble 


Not that I mean to say that all the artists have been 
syinpathetic. I would say that ninety-eight per cent. of 
them have been, and that this vast majority includes the 
best. Once I had a young accompanist at the camps. Now 
we all know that the principal reason for going out to the 
soldiers is to keep them in a happy frame of mind, and we 
can all expect that the pianos will not be brand new concert 
grands. This young accompanist refused to play because 
the piano didn’t suit her. Compare with this Edwin 
Hughes doing solos on an instrument that was worse. A 
certain baritone refused to sing encores for some two 
thousand citizens, saying sneeringly, “They’ve had enough 
for nothing,” while Margaret Matzenauer, Rudolph Ganz, 
Levitzki, Rosen, gave interminable encores and said they 
never were more delighted to give the people all they 
clamored for. Merle Alcock declared it was the most thrill- 
ing concert of her life; Anna Fitziu said it was the nicest 
that she had had; Leginska said she couldn’t thank us 
enough for the inspiration it gave her; the late Hartridge 
Whipp said he must give more of his time to the cause, and 
so on. In view of these comments, you can imagine how | 
have felt to hear the croaking of some short visioned be- 
ginners, who have sulked and worried about “What am I 
getting out of this?’ 

To date I have given nearly seven hundred concerts with 
the aid of over eight hundred artists, and can count on one 
hand the out and out disappointments in the appearance 
of artists. There have been two who, after promising to 
appear, and after anouncements have been made for some 
time, telephoned at the last minute that they had changed 
their minds. No reason but that they had changed their 
minds. It is probably needless for me to add that they 
have many times since regretted this. One reason for their 
regret is that they have discovered that I tell the truth to 
audiences, and I am strongly able to urge the support of 
individual recitals. Then, too, they realized with the grow- 
ing importance of the work that they have missed the dis- 
tinction of being connected with it. 

A Flagrant Example of Bad Judgment 

One of the most flagrant examples of bad judgment in 

this movement for the people was experienced by me a 
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short time ago. A gentleman named Max Brav had for 
some time solicited me to accept of his generous aid in 
the cause of music for the people. He proposed to put on 
a series of opera recitals in the very best style, and with 
the aid of excellent stars of the operatic world. I told 
him that inasmuch as I felt that the value of our work in 
developing musical taste and a desire to attend concerts 
and the opera made it necessary that we have only very 
good music, and that I was rather hesitant to accept his 
offer. He showed me his credentials and assured me in 
the most lavish way that we would all be proud of his per- 
formances. Inasmuch as I had such a series in mind any- 
way, and always being cager to take the road of least re- 
sistance, I told him to go ahead, giving him two months 
in which to perfect his plans. Mr. Brav assured me that 
he was doing all this for the good of music, and that the 
little publicity which miglit be obtained in the Globe was 
a mere incidental. So “Pagliacci” was performed. I was 
present at the rehearsals; built my story of the opera and 
checked up cvery detail. In this instance Maestro S. 
Avitabile was the conductor, and this assured me of splen- 
did ensemble. 

The second opera recital was to be “Il Trovatore.” All 
through the ten days preceding the performance I had 
tried to obtain the final details as to the cast, the conductor, 
and the score to be followed. I received the cast finally, 
also the score, but was told that it was impossible to ar- 
range the rehearsals when I could be there. I was as- 
sured, however, everything would be all right; in fact, a 
letter promised an artistic triumph. 

It was Sunday afternoon. The performance was sched- 
uled for 3 o’clock. Three thousand people had crowded 
into the auditorium. I arrived at five minutes of 3. A dif- 
ferent conductor was on hand, one Leotti. There was no 
Leonora. She would be there any minute. Not Agnes 
Robinson, whom [ had advertised, but Hortense Dorvalle. 
We waited in vain until 3:20, the audience clapping with 
impatience. Globe concerts always have started on time. 
Finally, investigation on the telephone disclosed the fact 
that Miss Dorvalle had no intention of being present. 
There had been no rehearsal of any sort. The tenor, Paul 
Tuzzo, didn’t know his role, and was not in good voice. 
M. G Rossini had not planned to sing the numbers I had 
included in the synopsis; in fact, only the Azucena (Doro- 
thea Edwards) and the Fernando (Pierre Remington) 
were prepared, and they did magnificently. As I frankly 
explained to the audience, it was “Hamlet” without Hamlet. 


The Importance of Keeping Faith with an Audience 


Now, I have gone into detail in this matter because here 
is an instance of the very sort of thing which hurts this 
movement badly. Mr. Brav frankly said: “You can’t de- 
pend on anybody. Those people out there will have to take 
what they get, and if they don’t like what we have, they 
can do without.” I pointed out to the gentleman that this 
was not the principle upon which I worked, and that-Globe 
Concerts never broke faith with its audiences, that the way 
to get interest in good music was only to give good music; 
that the way to sour audiences on the subject of classical 
music is to give that music badly, and that I personally felt 
the disappointment more keenly than if the audience had 
paid Galli-Curci prices for admission. To tell the truth, 
the afternoon upset me so that I am in bed as a result. 

As a moral of this opera recital incident let me caution 
all who would arouse musical interest in their community 
to keep faith, to give good music with good interpreters, or 
your work will destroy rather than build. 


Soder-Hueck Artists Constantly in Demand 


On Monday, March 10, Elsie Lovell Hankins, the well 
known and charming concert contralto, will be the soloist 
with an orchestra of twenty-five men selected from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The concert takes place at 
the famous Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, Mass. 
This is the first reappearance of this splendid singer after 
her release from quarantine in Camp at Fort Greble, R. I. 
She, with her husband, Lieutenant Ralph Hankins, was 
spending her honeymoon at the camp quarantined until 
now on account of the influenza epidemic. Miss Lovell 
is in better health and voice than ever, and the manager 
telephoned several times over the long distance wire to 
secure her services for this important concert. She will, 
by request, sing the aria from “Samson and Delilah” with 
orchestra. She will also give a group, made up partly of 
her favorite French songs and partly of English num- 
bers. 

Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, and Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, with Clara Willner at the piano, were scheduled to. 
appear in joint recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, on Tuesday, March 11, the program being a 
very interesting one, including songs of La Forge, Homer, 
Forsyth, Vanderpool, Scott, etc. On Tuesday evening, 
April 1, George Reimherr, the tenor, will be soloist at the 
Aeolian Hall composition concert given by Mana-Zucca, 
the composer. On April 7, this artist will give his third 
song recital of the season at the Princess Theater, New 
York; he is steadily in demand and enjoyed. 


La Croix’s Season Unusual for Young Artist 


Aurore La Croix, since her first introduction to a New 
York audience, last October, has had a season of activity 
quite unusual in a young artist’s experience. She was 
recently chosen, together with Helen Stanley, the popular 
prima donna soprano, and Maurice Dambois, the cellist, 
to appear on one of the programs of the big peace cele- 
bration which took place in Boston. On this occasion, she 
played with orchestra, the E flat major-concerto of Liszt 
and achieved a noteworthy success. 

Miss La Croix is now working up her program for her 
third New York recital, which she will give in Aeolian 
Hall on March 29. The program has been chosen to em- 
phasize the romantic period and is an especially happy 
selection, as this field is particularly adapted to Miss La 
Croix’s interpretative art. For pianists with ideas, for 
the recreative artist, the world is still eager to extend 
a welcoming hand. Speed, and speed alone, is speedily 
forgotten. 





Dambois Recital, March 15 
Maurice Dambois, the well known Belgian cellist, will 
give ; recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
arch 15. 
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JACQUES THIBAUD’S 
DISTINCTIVE STYLE DELIGHTS 
PITTSBURGH AUDIENCE 


Rodrigues’ Pupils’ Recital Well Attended 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 4, 1919. 

The Art Society of Pittsburgh presented Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, at its sixth concert of the forty-sixth sea- 
son, Friday evening, February 28, in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The program was one of the most interesting given here 
this season. Mr. Thibaud has a style different from any 
violinist who has appeared here, which lends to the at- 
tractiveness of his playing. His program included Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Chausson’s “Poéme,” played with 
great poetic expression, and lighter compositions by Fio- 
rillo, Rode, Couperin-Salmon, Pugnani-Kreisler, Saint- 
Saéns, Marsick and Wieniawski. The entire program was 
much appreciated by an enthusiastic audience which dem- 
onstrated its enjoyment by hearty applause. After the 
closing number, for an encore Mr. Thibaud responded by 
playing the Bach air for the G string. 


A Rodrigues Pupils’ Recital 


Monday evening, March 3, J. L. Rodrigues presented his 
advanced pupils in a song recital in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The recital was quite interesting and enjoyable, and several 
very good voices were heard. One artist-pupil, Will 
Rhodes, who has become quite a favorite to Pittsburgh 
audiences, sang several times, After his last number he 
was recalled, and finally contributed Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come!” H. E. W. 





Many Artists Perform Cecil Burleigh’s Works 


Cecil Burleigh’s violin concerto in E minor is being fea- 
tured by leading artists all over the United States. Guy 
Woodward (concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony ) 
played it in Minneapolis with the Symphony Orchestra 
there on January 16; Waldemar Geltch gave an excellent 
performance of this concerto with the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Orchestra in that city on February 2. 





CKUIL BURLEIGH, 
* Composer. 


A Milwaukee newspaper has the following to say about 
this work: “Cecil Burleigh’s concerto is regarded as the 
greatest violin concerto written by an American.” 

Maud Powell has performed it at many of her concerts 
this season. Samuel Gardner and Jules Falk will make 
much use of it next season. Gaylord Yost, who played it in an 
all-American program in Indianapolis recently, intends to 
produce Mr. Burleigh’s second concerto (now being pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer) at the Lockport Music Festival 
next September. Jacques Thibaud will also play the sec- 
ond concert in the near future. 

Max Rosen has had unusual success with some of Mr. 
Burleigh’s smaller pieces, which he featured on almost all 
of his programs this season. Heifetz not long ago played 
in Chicago two of Cecil Burleigh’s pieces—“Summer Idyl” 
and “Moto Perpetuo.” At her Aeolian Hall, New York, 
concert on February 27, Vera Barstow played Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s “Ghost Dance” and “Fairy Sailing.” Mayo Wad- 
ler featured four of Mr. Burleigh’s smaller pieces at his 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on February 12—“A 
Chast, Story,” Fairyland,” “Indian Snake Dance” and “The 

ees, 

Galli-Curci has been singing Mr. Burleigh’s “Song of 
the Brook” at many concerts this season. 


Next Rubinstein Concert, March 15 


The fifth afternoon musicale of the Rubinstein Club for 
this season, Mrs. William R. Chapman, president, will be 
given on Saturday afternoon, March 15, in the roof par- 
lors of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A reception and dance 
will follow the musical program. The soloists will include 
Marguerite Fontresse, soprano, who posed for the Red 
Cross poster, “The Greatest Mother,” and Ernest Davis, 
baritone, formery of the Boston Opera Company. 





Roberts Soloist with Russian Symphony 


Emma Roberts, the American mezzo-contralto, recently 
appeared as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
at Norfolk, Va., and, as usual, captivated her audience. 
She. was recalled six times after singing an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah.” 
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THE 
STEINWAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th St., New York 
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Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 2§ cents, 


Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stadio: 613 West Kad Ave., near 90th St,, N.Y. 
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2 MANAGEMENT: 
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EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
M ent ie F. Cowen, 1451 Broadwey 
—e one York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 


(Next Bignolet Mesting Pf. p. “. Cw be held ot Feterbeve, N. H., 
. ve ny ning programs 
west be selerred to de N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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Celebrated Spanish 
Piane Virtuoso. Fore- 
most pedagogue in 
Europe. Teacher of 
many famous pianists. 
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EVOLUTION — Spells: Music, Reasoning, Freedom 


The ASK MR. PERFIELD Cooperative Music 
School Credit Certificate Chain Plan Method for 
Universal affiliated Service was founded in 1905 
by T. H. PERFIELD and operation has already 
begun in over 4,000 examination centers amon 
8,000 pupils from ocean to ocean. A CLEARIN 

OUSE FOR TEACHERS and THOSE WHO 
SEEK THEM. The Perfields have solved the 
roblem of the high cost of a musical education. 
Music spells Evolution-Reasoning- 
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your own supervision. Certificate 
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Leading to a Bachelor of Music 
Degree. 
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tional Conservatory of Music, Ine. 
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to allow a great amount in the above stated way. 


INFORMATION FREE. RESULTS ASSURED. 
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Hotel St. James, ro9 West asth St.. New York City; 218 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 816 Lake St,, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Mr. and Mrs. Braun Giving March Musicales 


Mary Jordan, American contralto, was the artist se- 
lected to open the series of musicales given by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Frederick Braun on Sunday afternoons during 
the month of March. The artist delighted the Philadel- 
phians who were fortunate enough to hear her with her 
glorious voice, interpretative ability, and radiant per- 
sonality. From Russian scngs, sung in the original tongue, 
to the Negro Spirituals by Burleigh is a long way, but 
Miss Jordan’s versatile art is adequate. An attendant at 
the concert was heard to remark: “Miss Jordan sings a 
ballad straight to the hearts of her hearers that reminds 
one of John McCormack, and I hope that she will come to 
Philadelphia soon again and give a public recital.” The 
other artists who assisted were Mr. DeGomez, cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; John F. Braun, tenor, and 
Edith Evans Braun (formerly accompanist with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink), whose accompaniments both at the 
organ and piano were exceedingly well and sympathetically 
played. 


Elizabeth Ursula Koven in Song Recital 


A full house greeted Elizabeth Ursula Koven at her 
song recital in Chalif Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
March 9. The fair young artist was charming to look 
upon, and was showered with roses following three ap- 
pearances. All this was well deserved, for Miss Koven's 
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ELIZABETH U. 


KOVEN, 
Mezzo soprano, artist pupil of Mme. Ziegler. 


MARTE NAO 





dramatic mezzo-soprano voice has excellent quality, with 
a hint of the lyric element in it. She sang with perfect 
poise, true pitch, and was heartily applauded. “Bonjour 
Suzanne” was daintily done, some Italian airs showed real 
bel canto method, and the. songs in English brought out 
distinct enunciation. A novelty was Carpenter’s “The 
Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” which she sang with 
fine vocal quality. Perhaps her best singing was in the 
closing aria, from “Reine de Saba,” in which the full 
range and power of her voice came to the fore. Calls 
for an encore resulted in her singing “Mavourneen.” She 
previously gave “Bowl of Roses” as additional number. 
Frank Kasschau played sympathetic accompaniments, and 
many congratulations were showered on both singer and 
teacher, the latter being Mme. Ziegler. 


RAYMOND WILSON 

WINS NEW LAURELS 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 6, 1939. 

Raymond Wilson, the pianist, is winning new laurels 
wherever he appears. Following a recent recital in EI- 
mira, the Herald of that city said that “his Chopin was 
splendid and displayed the sincerity of his work,” and 
added that “his interpretation of the modern composers was 
most delightful.” On February 20 Mr. Wilson was heard 
in the South Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, and the 
Journal of that city wrote that his piano work “demon- 
strated a finely chiseled artistry which gives a consistent 
musical beauty to his interpretations.” February 27, Mr. 
Wilson played in the First Methodist Church, of Water- 
town, appearing in joint recital with Florence Girton 
Hartman, soprano. The local press gave extended ac- 
counts of the recital, which was very well attended. The 
Watertown Standard remarked that his Chopin group was 
Bde with masterly skill,” and his rendition of the 
schaikowsky-Pabst paraphrase on a theme from “Eu- 
gene Onegin” was also highly praised as a “superb dis- 
play of o poy Watertown Times said that 
is rendition of the MacDowell polonaise “brought down 
a storm of applause” and that he was repeatedly encored. 
On account of the difficulty in getting pianos around 
from: one city to another, it was necessary for Mr. Wil- 
son’s piano to be taken from Syracuse to Watertown b 
auto truck in order to get it there in time for his recital. 
With many inquiries for late spring recitals and dates for 
next year, the Ccistee of the season promises to be a busy 
and brilliant one for this popular young American pianist. 
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DE KOVEN’S “YESTERDAY” 
OPENS IN WILMINGTON 


Ruth Miller and Vernon Stiles in the Cast 
(By Telegraph.) 
Wilmington, Del., March 10, 1919. 
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To the Musical Courier: 

“Yesterday,” the new musical romance by Glen MacDon- 
ough and Reginald De Koven, was produced at Wilming- 
ton last night for the first time on any stage. The piece 
is not opera comique or comic opera, neither musical com- 
edy nor a musical play, nor anything in the way of “rag 
time” or “jazz time,’ but real romance emphasized in both 
book and music. The score is well made and the numbers 
are both melodic and catchy, while the book is dramatic, 
interesting, and unusual. Well cast and well produced b 
the Messrs. Schubert, the piece made immediate appeal. 
Among the numbers likely to be popular are the “Yester- 
day” song, “Paris Anywhere,” sung by Vernon Stiles; “Do 
You Remember”? sung by Ruth Miller; “Butterfly Song,” 
by Miss Flack; “Clown’s Song,” by Mr. Stevens, and the 
“Cancan,” danced and sung by Emilie Lea. Much enthusi- 
asm greeted the performance, the composer being present 
and receiving an ovation from the audience. B. 


Adelaide Fischer’s Art as Birthday Gift 


Among Adelaide Fischer’s recent experiences was the 
unique event of being engaged as a “birthday surprise” in 
honor of a life long friend of Mrs. Carl Muller, a devotee 
of affairs musical and herself a singer. Both Mrs. Muller 
and her friend are ardent admirers of Miss Fischer’s lovely 
voice and have never missed an opportunity of hearing her 
sing. Miss Fischer was concealed in Mrs. Muller’s music 
room and greeted with song the guest of honor as she en- 
tered. Her numbers included songs by Brahms, Jensen, 
Franz, Strauss, Schumann, several aA songs of Rabey 
and Cesek, Seiler’s “Butterflies” and songs by her husband, 
Gottfried H. Federlein, who contributed to the occasion 
with his accompaniments. 

On February 18 Miss Fischer assisted Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson at his lecture on Belgian music at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, singing Flemish folksongs and numbers 
by Di Lassus and Franck. 


MacArthur Writes New Song 
A short time ago, “Your Smile,” an unusual song, words 
and music by Pauline Arnoux MacArthur, was published 
by Carl Fischer of New York. There is a folksong and 
concert version and the setting of both is melodious and 
of ‘direct appeal. 





Artists to Assist at Mana-Zucca Recital 


When Mana-Zucca gives her composition recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, April 1, she will be 
assisted by the following prominent artists: Harriet 
McConnell, Irene Williams, George Reimherr, Ruth Ben- 
der, Carl Deis, William Durieux and Nicholas Garagusi. 


F. A. M. to Have Scott Recital 


On Wednesday evening, March 26, the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians will have a recital of the composi- 
tions of John Prindle Scott at the monthly musicale in 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Amato Back from Cuba 


Amato was due to arrive in New York from Havana, 
Cuba, yesterday, March 12. 


* SODER-HUEGK 


: THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
aker of many singers now prominent before th blic. Famous 
tor her correct Voice Placement and Tone Dovelasmens. Engage 
ments secured. 

Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students now m session. 
Metropolitan Opera House’ Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone 6221 Bryant Write for particular 
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ELLISON-WHITE ACTIVITY 


Rapid Growth of the New Bureau—What Its Artists 
Are Doing 


An arrangement that Laurence A. Lambert, general man- 
ager of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, has just made 
with Ethel Jones, whereby she becomes the Spokane rep- 
resentative to present his artists there, completes the chain 
of large western cities for the Ellison-White “Artists’ 
Courses.” Other western cities included in this chain are 
Denver, Salt Lake, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Boise, Victoria and Vancouver. Beside the fore- 
going, a number of smaller cities are using the Ellison- 
White artists, making the field of musical activity for that 
bureau a wide one. Included in the lesser list are Ogden, 
Billings, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Great Falls, Salem, 
Marshfield, Medford, Pendleton, Walla Walla, Yakima, 
Pullman and Moscow. This shows a remarkable develop- 
ment accomplished in one year’s existence of the Ellison- 
White musical department. 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, opened his tour under 
the direction of the bureau March 10, at Fargo, N. 
Fargo is today the farthest point East in the United States 
(but not in Canada) with an Ellison-White “Artists’ 
Course.” 

Pablo Casals, the cellist, is in northern California now. 

Henri Scott has returned to New York after his very 
successful western tour. The baritone won a host of new 
admirers from San Francisco to Winnipeg on his concert 
tour. 

The French Military Band is travelling on the Coast, 
playing to one sold-out house after another. Their Port- 
land appearance was on the evening of March 6. 

The Allied Veterans Band is in Wyoming on its way to 
Colorado, 





Florence Keniston in Ithaca 


Florence Keniston, the soprano, was heard in Ithaca, 

Y., at two concerts. The first, on January 24, was a 
private musicale, and the second, on January 27, at the 
University Club. Mrs. Keniston’s program was one of 
unusual interest, and contained four groups of songs, 
which she rendered effectively, and which comprised the 
following :,“S’inganna chi crede,” Giuseppe Sarti; “Spiagge 
amate,”’ Gluck; a pastoral, Veracini; “Have You Seen But 
a Whyte Lillie Grow?” old English; “Cherry Ripe,” C, E. 
Horn; aria, “Depuis le jour,” Charpentier ; ‘La Cloche,” 
Saint- Saéns; “Bonjour, Suzon,” Delibes ; “L’Oasis,” 
Fourdrain; “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Fr. Di Nogero; 
“The Blue Bell, * MacDowell; “The Last Hour,” Kramer, 
and “Summer Time,” by Ward-Stephens. She was at her 
best in Gluck’s “Spiagge Amate,” “Carnaval,” Fourdrain, 
and “The Last Hour,” by Kramer. James T. Quarles 
played the piano accompaniments. 





Novaes Particular Star at Newark Concert 


That excellent pianist, Guiomar Novaes, was the par- 
ticular star at the second recital in a series of eight which 
are being given at the Broad Street Theater, Newark, N. 
J. An_ especially excellent rendition was given to the 
César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue, and extremely 
brilliant readings were noticeable in her Liszt numbers, 
which included “Waldesrauschen,” “Gnomenreigen,” and 
the tenth rhapsody. Miss Novaes can play Chopin de- 
lightfully, and on this occasion she chose the “Butterfly” 
etude and the “Cracovienne Fantastique.” Every number 
on her program was enthusiastically received by those 
who attended the concert. 


Melba One of Levitzki’s Many Admirers 


When Mme. Melba, who is visiting New York prior to 
her departure to London, heard that Mischa Levitzki was 
going to her country (Australia) for a tour, she was 
anxious to hear him play. She came to Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of March 1, and she was not disappointed. 
She left her hox after he had finished the Chopin group 
to meet the pianist. The meeting was one of admiration 
for these two great artists—one whose fame is broadcast 
and the other who has just made sure his footing on the 
ladder of fame. 

She said to Daniel Mayer, Levitzki’s manager, who was 
standing nearby: “Cable immediately to Australia and tell 
them I have at once become one of the most ardent ad- 
mirers of young Levitzki.” She then continued, “I am going 
to give you letters to the Governor General and many of 
ye friends,” and asked the young virtuoso to be the guest 

her son and daughter and regretted deeply that she 
would be away during his visit to her home. 

The audience did not know that they were being held up 
for an encore because Mme. Melba was expressing her 








American Red Cross 


needs song leaders in Recon- 
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Salary and expenses. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


admiration to young Levitzki, and she urged him to go out 
and play the A flat Chopin waltz for her. Levitzki walked 
out amid thundering applause and took his seat at the piano 
and played that waltz as he never played it before. 

This is only another proof of Mme. Melba’s generous 
heart to her fellow artists. 


Klibansky Pupils Much in Demand 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal in- 
structor, have been much in demand. Cora Cook was en- 
gaged to sing at the Church of the Advent on Ash Wed- 
nesday, and the following Sunday. She substituted at the 
Second Presbyterian Church recently, and is engaged for 
a joint recital with Mabel Nixon, at the Wykeham Rise 
School, Washington, Conn. Lotta Madden appeared with 
great success at a recital in Scranton, Pa., and at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, on: ‘March 2; she was engaged 
to sing in Youngstown, Ohio, on March 10. Ruth Pearcy 
sang on March 2 at a mass meeting at the Y. M. C. A,, 
and will appear in concert with Percy Grainger in Bangor, 
Me., in March. Virginia Rea was engaged to sing at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel on Sunday, March 9. Elsa Diemer is 
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The New York vocal teacher who has been en- = 
thusiastically recommending such songs as = 
“Values,” Vanderpool; “I Did Not Know,” Van- 
derpool; “Sorter Miss You,” Elliott; “Smilin’ 
Through,” and “The Magic of Your Byes,” Penn, = 
to his artist-pupils, who include Lotta Madden, = 
Elsie Duffield, Betsy Lane Shepherd, etc. These 
songs they have added to their repertory and used 
with unusual success. 


A, 


engaged as soloist at the North Presbyterian Church, New 
York. Florence McDonough sang at a concert in Albany, 
N. Y., on February 20, together with Morgan Kingston, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; she has been re- 
engaged as soloist at the. Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church and at the Temple Beth Emeth in Albany. Am- 
brose Cherichetti appeared with much success on March 2 
at a concert in Paterson, N. J. Suzanne Zimmerman will 
sing for the Rainy Day Club on March 5, and for the 
Athena Club March 6. Borghild Braastad will give con- 
certs in the following towns in May: Ishpeming, —— 
Marquette, Mich., Escanabar, Mich., Calumet, Mich., Men- 
ominee, Wis., Iron Wood, ‘Mich., "and Houghton, ” Mich. 
Charlotte Hamilton has been re- -engaged for the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. Klibansky pupils 
gave a concert at the Wanamaker Auditorium March 10 
and appear in White Plains, N. Y., March 25. At the last 
studio recital the following singers appeared: Cornelia 
Christian, Gladys Pearson and Ruth Pearcy. 


Theodore Kittay Goes to Pacific Coast 


Theodore Kittay, who is to be the leading tenor of 
the Tamaki Miura Opera Company, which is to make 
a ten weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast, beginning March 
31, will leave New York this week. He will remain in 
the West until June r. 





Verdi Club Gives “Caruso Day” Concert 


“Caruso Day,” a morning musicale, was given by the 
Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and presi- 
dent, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 5. Cecil 
Arden, Olga Carara-Pescia, Mauro-Cottone and other well 
known artists gave a varied program, which will be noticed 
in the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 


Josef Hofmann’s Recital, March 23 


Josef Hofmann, who has just returned from a most suc- 
cessful tour of the Northwest and Pacific Coast, will make 
his last appearance of the season in New York in a recital 
at Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 23. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Selwyn Theatre 


“THE THEATRE DE LUXE" 





WEST 
42nd St. 





New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 








HAVENS SCORES WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Lawrence Tribune Calls Havens’ Performance “a Dis- 

tinct Triumph” 

Lawrence, N March 5, 
The Colonial Theater was filled by an audience of 
2,000 people on Sunday, March 2, when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra came to Lawrence bringing Ray- 
mond Havens, pianist, as soloist. The program began 
with César Franck’s symphony in D minor, which was 
given a truly spiritual performance. Few conductors 
can interpret the mysticism of Franck’s music as Ra- 


fass., 1919 


baud can. There was a certain warmth and sympathy 
to his interpretations that was very welcome. Owing 
to the peculiar acoustical conditions of the hall, there 


were some parts in the auditorium where the orchestra 
sounded muffled, especially in the woodwind passages 
This was fortunately only perceptible in places under 
the balconies. 

M. Rabaud—whose programs are invariably interest 
ing—chose very wisely by including selections from 


Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as was 
proved by the enthusiasm of the audience. There is a 
wholesome simplicity to Mendelssohn’s best works 


that will always be popular with the general public 
We are informed by his biographers that Mendels 
sohn’s favorite foods were rice, milk and cherry pie 


These compositions left no doubt on this point 
Raymond Havens gave a performance of the Tschai 
kowsky concerto in B flat minor that should place him 
very high indeed among the pianists of the day. In 
addition to an irresistible rhythmic sharpness as well 


as an ample technic, there was an interpretative spirit 


that made every measure vitally interesting. People 
sat forward in their seats in the last movement espe 
cially—which he took at breathless speed. He was re 





RAYMOND HAVENS, 


Pianist. 


called again and again, but after the fifth time the audi- 


ence decided that he could not be persuaded to give 
an encore, 

The Lawrence Tribune—the chief newspaper in the 
city—wrote of Mr. Havens’ performance: “A modest, 
unaffected player is Mr. Havens, and he well deserved 
the tumultuous ovation he was accorded by the audi- 
ence. It was a fine tribute to the youthful player and 
his first appearance here as soloist with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra was a distinct tr iumph. i“ 


OPPORTUNITIES = 











WOMAN with knowledge of Music 
trade practices to act as secretary to 
Musical Director. Applicant must be 
an experienced correspondent and 
typist and self-reliant. State experi 
ence, salary desired and present con 





nections. Replies considered confi- 
dential. Address “P. H. G.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

WANTED—Baritone now residing in 


East desires position as vocal teacher 
in school or conservatory in the a 
or extreme West. Address “W. H. 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 
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A Notice to Inquirers 


{The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. It 
often occurs that when a request for an answer “at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion,—Editor’s Note.] 


A Piano Wanted Without Cost 


“Is it possible to procure a piano for use in my studio with 
it cost, if I give credit to the maker whenever I give an 
entertainment? I am an artist and have a large and attractive 
studio. Every week a host of friends assemble here for enter- 
tainment; they include many artists of wide repute, Music is 
the chief attraction, and I am anxious to obtain a piano. The 
programs are often hand painted and very artistic, and of 
ourse the name of the piano would appear thereon. If it is 


impossible to obtain the use of the piand without charge, 

could I pay a small amount per week or month, which might 
applied to the purchase of the piano? The writer is a 

responsible party and will give the instrument the best of care. 

Possibly you know of some one who is considering the placing 

of his piano in storage and would consent to let me use it.” 

It is hardly probable that any reliable firm of piano dealers 





would care to send out a piano under the conditions you men- 
tion: there would not be sufficient return for the value that the 
nstrument would have either for renting or selling, The war 
created a scarcity of pianos, as the Government commandeered many 
factories for various manufacturming purposes, Few if any teachers, 
even those who have a large clientele, their pupils usually cither 


owning or renting pianos, have the piano furnished free, but ordi 
narily have to pay rental for the instruments unless they purchase 
them. It is even said that some of the large firms object to giving 
the use of a piano to well known artists if it involves the trans 
porting said piano from place to place. : 

Purchasing a piano by paying a small sum either weekly or 
monthly is one of the well known methods of selling instruments. 
As you have so much use for a piano, would not that be your 
best plan? You would then be quite independent and always sure 
of having a piano, 


How Long to Study 


“I have just commenced taking vocal lessons of one of the 
well known New York teachers, I thought that if I studied 
for about three years I would know enough to start a career 
and not be obliged to continue lessons. Now my teacher says 
that much more time than that must be given to study. Do 
you think it is necessary to take iessons longer than three 
years? That seems sufficient time to learn almost anything.” 
Your teacher is quite right in saying that three years is not 

sufficient time for a student te study in order to be thoroughly 
prepared for a public career. There is much that has to be studied 
in connection with vocal lessons, languages, the literature and his 
tory of music if you care to be well educated in your profession; 
and if the operatic stage is contemplated, the acting and stage 
work must all be studied under special instructors, Ten years 
of study is not too much preparation to make. A very successful 
opera singer studied ten years without ever making a public ap- 
pearance, but when she did have a debut, her success was instan- 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicac Counter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Mustcat Covarer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications shoul ! be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT’ 


(Copyright, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.) 





Music on My Shelves 


Among recent piano publications, by far the strangest 
= and most interesting are three Armenian folktunes col- 
lected by Haig Gudénian and arranged by Howard 
Brockway. Little is known, if anything, about Ar- 
menian music. For that matter, little is known, if any- 
thing, about the Armenians themselves, beyond the fact 
that they are excellent menders of rugs, and that as a 
people hey live under the shadow of a great horror. 
rhey have been to Turkey what the Jews have been 
to other parts of Eastern Europe—a political scape- 
goat, a national diversion, upon whom have been vented 
all the savage lust and cruelty of those at whose mercy 
they dwell. Starvation being now added to their other 
miseries, they are in danger of utter extinction, unless 
- we give them succor. Small wonder that out of this 
~ tragic, dark-eyed race should come such sad, strange 

tunes as I hayé mentioned above. The history of a 

people is betrayed by its folksongs; and if that people 
— has been oppressed, beware of its gayety, for it is more 
= hitter than tears!, This we find in these two folk 
© dances, “Lépo-Lélé,” and “The Wolf and the Lamb,” 
© and in this “Wedding March” built on a folk tune. The 
first two border on the primitive in ‘their rhythmic feel- 
ing, in a certain melodic monotony and in the savage 
frenzy that marks their close, all of which have been 
most skilfully handled by Mr. Brockway. Indeed, the 
arrangements are so remarkable that they deserve more 
than passing notice. Mr. Brockway has an extraordi- 
nary gift for not only catching the almost elusive spirit 
of the folksong, but also for expressing that feeling 
with refreshing originality, as his arrangements of the 
Lonesome Tunes amply testify. The third of these 
Armenian airs, “The Wedding March,” with its well 
defined rhythm, is anything but joyous. As the editor 
© himself tells us, it seems to reflect the sad emotions 
of the bride, who, knowing nothing of the world of 
men, must face the future with a husband of her par- 
— ents’ choosing. I should like to add that Mr. Brock- 
= way has also arranged the “Lépo-Lélé” most effectively 
for violin and piano. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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Charlatanism: A Defense 


Every now and then, some one loses his sense of 
humor and rails against the charlatans in his profes- 
sion, Thus, only the other day, we ourselves were 
guilty of it. So, too, was that Billy Sunday of the 
Seven Arts, James Gibbons Huneker. In strong, vivid 
language, he painted the vocal crimes committed here 
by teachers of repute (we had always thought such 
things happened only in Europe); and so solemn did 
he wax on the subject, we grew alarmed, lest age had 
put, the blight of seriousness upon that brilliant and 
fantastic brain. 

The Honorable James has a picturesque vocabulary, 
and though at times he overworks the dictionary, at 
least it is Webster’s instead of Grove’s; and he usu- 
ally spares one his opinions of forty years ago. But 
this time, he failed to impress—possibly because he 
tried to make one believe that there really are authori- 
ties on the voice. We have often heard of this genus 
pedagogicus, but on close investigation, it has always 
proven to be a myth, invented by some singing teacher, 
and promulgated by the pupils of that teacher as a 
means of self defense. For while one-half of the world 
at large suspects the way the other half earns its liv- 
ing, in the singing world, they not only suspect—they 
know. The other half earns it by charlatanism! This 
is only natural, as each teacher has his own way of 
interpreting vocal art. Each has the only perfect 
method. To question it is to challenge suspicion; to 
reject it is to be classed forever among the ungrate- 
ful and unappreciative. And so one dare not discuss 
voice production with one’s dearest friend, for on that 
subject there can be no compromise. 

As few teachers have escaped the accusation of char- 
latanism—from Porpora in his day to Jean de Rezke 
in ours—as most of them have been accused of ruining 
voices, how are we to judge? There will always be 
the two factions of “those who swear by” and “those 
who swear at.” With due apologies to Don Marquis, 
we suppose that in the “Almost Perfect State” there will 
be no charlatans. Then, too, perhaps, there will be no 
need for critics. HENRIETTA STRAUS, 
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taneous; she knew her profession through and through, it only 
needing the actual experience before the public to give her the 
necessary ease; she had nothing to learn. 

For concert work you must have an extensive repertory, which 
you cannot learn until you know how to sing. Better spend a few 
extra years in study and be sure of success than to appear prema- 
turely and have a failure credited to you. 


Sister Arts 


“Last week I went to hear the -old Italian comic opera, 
‘Crispino and the Fairy,’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and while looking at the program I found on the last page 
an article entitled ‘The Sister Arts,’ which commenced as fol- 
lows: ‘A vocal artist must have a nodding acquaintance at 
least with the sister arts, literature, prose and poetry (espe- 
cially the latter), and painting.’ Can you explain to me what 
is meant by ‘Sister Arts’?”’ 


Literature, prose, poetry and painting are always called the sister 
arts of music; they are what might be called literary arts, for 
music is as educational as any of the others. Sir Charles Santley 
was quite correct in saying that every artist must have a knowledge 
of all these other arts. It is the ignorant musician, the musician 
who only knows music from his own standpoint, who has the greatest 
difficulty in achieving success. The literature of music is a very 
large subject in which the history is incorporated. Prose and poetry 
naturally belong to music, particularly in the case of composers, 
although singers must understand the words of their songs and 
arias or they cannot be rendered effectively. Painting would seem 
less necessary to have a working knowledge of, but a fine paint- 
ing must appeal to all cultivated people, whether musicians or 
laymen. This subject is one that the writer has always endeavored 
to impress upon students; it is, that learning to sing is not entirely 
understanding how to use the voice. The more the mind is cul- 
tivated the broader the outlook, and today it is the highly educated, 
cultivated singer who stands at the head of the profession. 


When to Begin 
“At what age de you consider one should start vocal in- 
struction? Also, what would you consider the latest time in 
one’s life that they could begin and meet with success?” 
About fifteen or sixteen years of age is a good time to begin 
vocal instruction, as that gives sufficient length of time—-six to 
ten years—in which to acquire a good working knowledge of the 


vocal art. There are, of course, many singers who have started 
much later in life than this. Mme. Melba did not start her public 
career until she was in the thirties. It is also said that Mr. 
Bispham began singing in public in his thirties, and, of course, 
these are two of the most successful singers, 


Symphony Hall 


“Will you kindly tell me the capacity of Symphony Hall in 

Boston ?”’ 

Symphony Hall can seat 2,569 people, with 350 standing and 
300 seated on the stage. Symphony Hall is usually filled to this 
capacity when John eCornnck appears there. In fact, there is 
never standing room for even one more person, every inch of 
space being taken up when this great singer appears. 


Is Grand Opera Necessary? 


“Must one have a grand opera debut before they are eligible 
for concert work?” 

A grand opera debut is not at all necessary for the person who 
only intends to sing in concert, although knowledge of opera arias 
is of value to a concert singer. The principal thing that a singer 
needs in concert work is a very large carefully selected repertory, 
in which songs of all kinds and operatic arias should be included. 
Many of them must be learned so perfectly that in an emergency 
the singer can go through a program without a rehearsal. This of 
course takes time, because the repertory cannot be acquired until 
the vocalist knows how to use the voice in singing. 


Good Natural Voice 


“Do you consider any teacher or teachers capable of deciding 
definitely what could or could not be done with a good natural 
voice; that is, would it be possible to be very sure unless 
one had some good vocal instructor for a time at least?” 

A good teacher might see possibilities in a voice, but it is very 
difficult to tell what can be done, as so much depends upon the 
pupil. In fact, there are singers today who may said to have 
started without a voice, so poor was the quality when thev began 
their training; but study developed and brought out latent qualitigs. 
so that the result was good. R good natural voice combined with 
intelligence, and a serious desire for learning, should prove a 
“very sure” one in the end. There is no royal road to learning, 
no matter what the profession may , and singing is one of the 
difficult subjects. There is much to learn outside of the vocal 
lessons. (See answer to the “Sister Arts.’’) 
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ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


¢¢1TT seems to me that every possible 
| characteristic of exquisite tone is 
wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 
be congratulated on having achieved such a 
wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 


The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s great est artists 
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